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Dear  native  land,  thy  former  might 

Hath  long  since  passed  away  ; 
Where  Tara's  stately  palace  stood, 

There's  but  a  mound  of  clay. 
The  Lia  Fail  of  destiny 

On  which  thy  Kings  were  crowned. 
Now  marks  the  spot  where  heroes  sleep, 

Interred  in  sacred  ground. 

The  minstrel's  voice  is  hushed  in  death, 

His  harp  is  heard  no  more, 
Within  the  hall  where  gladness  reigned, 

In  happy  days  of  yore. 
But  tho'  no  monument  points  out 

The  glories  that  have  been. 
We  love  the  very  grass  that  grows 

On  Tara's  hill  so  green." 

T.   C.  S.   CORRY,     M.D.,   F.R.C.S.L. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Do  not  cheat  thy  heart  and  tell  her 

'  Grief  will  pass  away, 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future  • 

And  forget  to-day.' 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain  ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain." 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

.Only  a  week  had  passed  since  the  last  sitting  of  the  me- 
morable Court  Martial  at  Glencree  Barracks.  Only  a  week  ! 
— yet  it  had  seemed  more  like  a  year,  to  those  who  were  so 
anxiously  waiting  to  know  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence 
for,  or  against,  the  prisoner. 

The  case  had  caused  the  greatest  excitement  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  considerable  comment,  not  unmixed 
with  some  curiosity  in  military  circles,  both  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  as  to  the  result,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
authorities. 

Each  officer  who  had  been  present  at  that  Court  Martial 
felt  that  to  condemn  the  youthful  prisoner,  with  the  noble 
character,  and  the  earnest,  pathetic  face,  had  been  the  hardest 
duty  he  had  yet  been  called  upon  to  perform  ;  even  Lieu- 
tenant Rochfort  was  no  exception,  for  the  best  feelings  of 
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his  heart  had  been  aroused  by  the  evident  truth  and  nobihty 
of  the  boy's  nature. 

The  intense  excitement,  that  had  prevailed  in  the  barracks 
at  the  time  of  the  trial,  seemed  by  no  means  to  have  abated 
during  the  week  of  waiting  for  the  verdict,  and  to-day  the 
expression  of  sorrow  and  kindly  anxiety  which  had  been  so 
plainly  visible  on  the  faces  of  Shilrick  O'Toole's  comrades,  was 
deepened  sadly,  for  slowly,  but  surely,  the  news  had  spread, 
from  one  to  another,  that  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  drummer  by  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Court  Martial,  had  reached  the  Colonel's  hands. 

What  that  sentence  was,  however,  they  had  yet  to  learn  ; 
but  all  seemed  to  feel  only  too  sure  that  it  could  not  be 
favourable  to  the  young  prisoner — that  even  if  his  life  were 
spared,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth  and  previous  good 
conduct,  the  rules  of  the  service  would  not  admit  of  less 
punishment  than  that  he  should  be  condemned  to  life-long 
imprisonment.  This,  Shilrick's  best  friends  felt  in  their 
hearts,  would  be  a  thousand  times  worse  than  death 
to  the  brave,  daring  boy,  so  bold  and  free,  such  a  true 
son  of  the  mountains,  with  his  keen  love  of  nature,  his 
deep  appreciation  of  all  that  was  beautiful — all  that  was 
noblest  and  best  in  his  fellow  creatures.  To  be  kept  for 
ever  from  all  he  valued  most  on  earth,  his  little  world 
bounded  by  the  dark,  frowning  prison  walls  of  the  traitor's 
cell,  his  sole  companions,  felons  imprisoned  for  the  worst, 
the  meanest  of  crimes.  Poor  Shilrick  1  loyal  little  soldier  ! 
who,  young  as  he  was,  had  done  so  much  in  the  service  of 
King  and  Country. 

Many  a  brave  man's  eyes  had  filled  with  honest  tears 
of  pity,  as  he  felt  what  this  child  would  suffer,  virtually 
buried  in  a  living  tomb,  while,  as  the  years  passed,  the 
beautiful  face  would  grow  faded  and  wan,  the  bright  eyes 
dim  with  hopeless  despair,  perhaps  even  the  noble,  unsel- 
fish nature  warped  and  rendered  cold  and  callous  as  he 
brooded  over  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  fate  which  had 
overtaken  him.  Many  an  indifferent,  hard-hearted  man, 
who  had  never  uttered  a  prayer  since  he  had  left  his 
mother's  side,  joined  the  chaplain,  earnestly,  fervently,  in 
his  appeal  to  Heaven  for  their  poor  little  comrade. 
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The  light  of  another  day  was  fast  fading,  the  bright 
afterglow  was  paling  into  the  grey  twilight,  yet  still  Eve- 
leen  Corrie  lingered  at  the  window,  watching  for  the  return 
of  her  father  from  his  office,  or  for  someone  to  pass  whom 
she  could  question,  and  who  might  have  reliable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Since  early 
morning  the  Colonel  had  been  absent,  and  on  this  account 
Eveleen  feared  the  worst,  for  surely,  she  thought,  if  there 
had  been  good  news  to  tell  them,  her  father  would  have 
returned  to  his  quarters  immediately,  only  too  anxious  to 
communicate  anything  that  was  favourable  to  Mrs.  Corrie, 
herself,  and  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara,  who  was  now  seated  near 
Eveleen  in  the  deep,  old-fashioned  window  seat,  and  longing 
in  her  true,  womanly  heart  to  be  able  to  comfort  her  friend, 
yet  scarce  knowing  how  to  do  so.  She  felt  that  she  dare 
not  use  the  old,  orthodox  words  of  consolation,  that  the 
storm-clouds  would  soon  pass,  and  all  would  be  well  once 
more,  for  matters  had  become  complicated  between  Eve- 
leen and  Captain  Annesley,  the  breach  seemed  to  grow 
wider  every  day,  and  now  the  sad  fate  of  the  little  drummer 
appeared  to  be  the  crowning  climax,  and  likely  to  raise  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  the  lovers  ;  for  Annesley 
was  proud  and  sensitive,  and  had  felt  keenly  the  position  in 
which  his  betrothed  wife  had  placed  herself  in  having  to 
appear  at  the  Court  Martial ;  and  he  was  moreover,  deeply 
hurt  that  she  had  not  trusted  in  him,  but  had  drawn  his 
little  proteg^^  in  whom  she  knew  well  he  felt  the  greatest  in- 
terest, into  what  he  considered  an  intrigue,  and  which 
had  undoubtedly  gone  seriously  against  the  boy  at  his  trial, 
in  spite  of  all  explanations.  All  Lady  Mabel's  sympathy 
had,  therefore,  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  her  friend, 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  own  lover,  Lieutenant  Digby, 
had  been  unceasing  in  their  appeals  to  both  parties,  and 
good-natured  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
their  two  mutual  friends,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  now  she 
could  not  think  of  one  word  that  had  not  been  spoken  before, 
or  one  argument  that  had  not  been  already  used  in  vain,  to 
cheer  Eveleen,  and  to  rouse  her  from  the  dull  despair  and 
apathy  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

For  more    than   an  hour   Lady    Mabel    had  been   silently 
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watching  Eveleen,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  leaning  wearily 
against  the  window  sash,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  together, 
as  they  rested  on  the  soft,  silky  head  of  Nap,  who  was  curled 
up  on  her  lap,  and  ready  for  any  amount  of  nursing  and 
petting  ;  for  the  wounds  which  this  faithful  little  friend  of 
Eveleen  had  received  that  fatal  night  on  the  mountains 
had  proved  more  severe  than  had  at  first  been  supposed, 
and  he  could  not  yet  move  about  much.  Nap  required 
great  care,  and  he  had  received  a  full  measure  of  it,  and 
was  indeed  quite  a  hero  in  barracks. 

"  Eveleen !  Eveleen !  "  cried  Lady  Mabel  at  last,  once  more 
attempting  to  rouse  her  friend,  'Mo  not  grieve  so  !  Oh,  my 
dear  !  is  there  anything  in  this  world  that  can  be  worth  the 
terrible  grief  that  must  be  in  your  heart,  to  call  forth  such 
deep  despair  as  I  see  now  in  your  eyes  ?  Eveleen  !  "  here 
Lady  Mabel  started  and  paused  in  her  speech,  for  she  had 
for  a  moment,  in  her  earnestness,  laid  her  hand  on  Eveleen's. 
"  Eveleen,"  she  continued,  anxiously,  "you  have  sat  too  long 
at  this  window ;  the  day  is  bitterly  cold,  and  your  hand  is 
like  ice.  Come  away,  dear,  it  can  do  no  good  watching 
here,  and — " 

''Mabel!"  cried  Eveleen,  impetuously,  '^  my  hands  may 
be  cold — what  of  that — what  is  anything  in  all  the  wide  world 
to  me  now — for  my  heart  is  broken.  Ah,  no,  Mabel  !  I  am 
not  cold — 1  am  not  cold.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  feel 
cold  or  heat,  pain  or  pleasure  any  more — life  will  ever  be  to 
me  one  weary  waste  of  hopeless  sorrow — for  my  heart  is 
cold  and  dead — cold  and  dead." 

"  You  think  so  now,  dear,  when  all  seems  dark  and  dreary  ; 
but  these  clouds  will  break.  Heaven's  own  light  will  surely 
shine  upon  you  again,  Eveleen,  dear  friend,"  continued 
the  sweet,  gentle  voice  of  the  Lady  Mabel.  "  You  must  take, 
and  hold  your  place  bravely  in  this  world's  battle-field,  and 
you  zvill  do  this,  I  know,  in  spite  of  all  your  dark  forebodings  ; 
and  the  shadows  hovering  over  you.  We  must  take  the 
briars  with  the  roses  in  our  path  through  life,  letting  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  compensate  for  the 
thorns  we  must  gather  with  them." 

"  Mabel,"  said  Eveleen,  suddenly,  breaking  the  silence 
which  had  followed  her  friend's  earnest  words,  "  you  saw  him 
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pass.  You  niiist  have  noticed  his  manner  to  me — so  cold,  so 
indifferent,  as  if  we  had  never  been  more  to  each  other  than 
mere  chance  acquaintances.  He  scarcely  even  glanced  at  the 
window  as  he  passed,  and  only  acknowledged  our  presence 
by  the  most  distant  of  bows.  Oh,  Mabel,  it  is  cruel  of  him. 
What  have  I  ever  done  to  harm  him  that  he  should  thus 
turn  against  me  ?  I  who  have  loved  him  so  well — so  truly." 

*'  Only  too  ivcll,  Eveleen,  I  am  afraid,"  sighed  Lady  Mabel, 
"  only  too  truly  for  your  own  peace  of  mind,  dear.  But  al- 
though /  consider  that  Captain  Annesley  is  very  far  from  right, 
and  that  he  is  showing  scant  kindness,  or  even  courtesy  in 
his  present  course  of  action,  still  I  cannot  hold  j^o?/  altogether 
blameless,  Eveleen,  for  3'ou  too  have  done  much  to  widen  the 
breach  between  yourself,  and  the  one  who  is,  even  yet,  so 
very  dear  to  you.  Oh,  my  dear  !  why  did  you  withhold  your 
confidence  from  him  ?  If  he  was  worthy  of  your  love — so 
worthy  that  you  should  place  your  life's  happiness  in  his 
hands,  surely  he  was  worthy  of  your  trust !  " 

"  I  was  to  blame,  Mabel,  1  know  it  now,"  returned  tveleen, 
ever  eager  to  defend  her  lover ;  '*  but  we  cannot  always 
foresee  the  consequences  of  our  actions  ;  in  one  rash 
moment  we  may  speak  words  that  in  our  calmer  hours  we 
would  give  worlds  to  recall ;  we  may  do  or  undo  that  which 
we  would  afterwards  give  the  best  years  of  our  lives  to  alter. 
Oh,  if  /  could  only  have  my  chance  over  again  how  very  dif- 
ferentl}^  I  should  act." 

"  We  all  think  that,  Eveleen,  when  we  have  committed  any 
great  mistake,  or  error,  but  we  cannot  bring  back  the  past, 
we  can  never  retrace  one  false  step,  never  recall  one  harsh, 
thoughtless  word  spoken,  though  it  may  be  in  the  heat  of 
our  anger  and  with  little  meaning ;  we  can  only  trust  in  the 
future,  hoping  and  praying  that  the  bitter  lessons  taught  us 
by  sorrow  and  experience  may  prove  sure  though  stern 
guides  to  us  through  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  happiness  in  store  for  you  yet — who  can  tell  ?  You 
know  that  at  this  time  your  lover  is  sorely  distressed — 
troubled  alike  in  heart  and  mind,  about  yourself,  and  about 
his  little  protege,  Shilrick  O'Toole." 

*' Ah  !"  cried  Eveleen,  sharply,  *'do  not  remind  me  of  that 
— of  how   I  have   annoyed  him,  and  justly  so,  in  the  case  of 
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the  drummer.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  brave  boy's  silence 
regarding  my  part  in  that  fatal  night's  work,  when  I  went  to 
meet  Morven,  told  very  much  against  him  at  his  trial.  He 
tried  to  save  my  good  name,  at  a  terrible  cost  to  himself." 

**  Then  again,  Eveleen,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  soothingly, 
"  Captain  Annesley  might  perhaps  think  it  best  not  to  speak 
to  us  to-day  as  he  passed  the  window,  he  might  have  bad 
news,  and  not  wish  to  be  the  bearer  of  them  to  you,  knowing 
how  you  have  felt  all  through  this  sad  affair.  Possibly,  he 
might  fear  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  without 
betraying  too  much  feeling.  But,  oh,  Eveleen  !  if  you  ever 
come  well  out  of  this  trial,  I  implore  you  to  let  your  present 
sorrow  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Have  no  secrets,  no  mysteries, 
between  yourself  and  the  one  you  love  ;  trust  him  in  all 
things.  I  am  sure  that  Captain  Annesley  is  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  confidence,  or  he  would  not  be  rny  Charlie^ s  friend," 
she  added,  proudly. 

This  argument  being  unanswerable,  or  at  least,  feeling  that 
argument  in  such  a  case  would  be  useless,  Eveleen  remained 
silent,  and  both  girls  still  sat  listening  to  the  drums  and  fifes 
as  the  boys  marched  round  the  barrack-square,  playing  the 
"  Retreat,"  the  sweet  strains  of  the  old  Irish  melody,  "  Flow 
on  thou  Shining  River,"  seeming  to  soothe  their  troubled 
spirits. 

At  last  they  were  once  more  roused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  by  Nap's  loud  bark,  and  efforts  to  raise 
himself  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  so  that  he  might  he  able 
to  see  out  of  the  window. 

"Ah!  there  is  someone  coming  at  last,"  exclaimed  Eve- 
leen, eagerly.  "  Quick,  Mabel  !  let  us  open  the  window,  so 
that  we  may  be  ready  to  ask  the  news  from  the  first  officer 
who  passes." 

Lady  Mabel  hastened  to  comply  with  Eveleen's  request ; 
but,  after  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment,  she  slowly 
resumed  her  seat,  shaking  her  head,  disappointedly. 

'^  \t  is  only  a  sergeant  and  a  little  bugler,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, have  been  relieved  from  guard,  and  are  now  return- 
ing to  their  quarters." 

''  Oh  !  then  it  is  no  use  questioning  theni^'^  said  Eveleen, 
despondingly. 
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By  this  time  the  sergeant,  and  bugler,  Httle  Joe  Smith, 
were  close  to  the  window,  and  paused  just  outside,  for  a 
moment,  listening  to  the  last  notes  of  the  '*  Retreaty 

Eveleen  was  about  to  look  out,  and  to  ask  if  either  of  them 
had  heard  anything  concerning  the  sentence,  or  at  any  rate 
if  they  could  tell  her  where  Colonel  Corrie  was  just  then,  and 
what  was  detaining  him  ;  but  she  withdrew  her  head  sud- 
denly,  as  the  following  dialogue  reached  her  ears. 

"  And  do  yer  think,  sergeant,  as  Shilrick  O'Toole  will  get 
off?" 

The  sergeant  paused  ere  he  replied,  and,  when  it  came, 
that  reply  was  no  more  satisfactory  to  the  youthful  inquirer 
than  former  queries  upon  the  same  subject  had  been. 

"  Well  !  "  returned  the  worthy  sergeant,  as  he  pushed  his 
cap  off  his  brows,  and  thoughtfully  passed  his  hand  through 
his  hair.  ''Well,  I  think,  upon  a  rough  calc'lation,  that  you've 
asked  me  that  question  about  twenty  times  in  as  many 
minutes.  How  can  /  tell  ?  Only  now  we're  on  the  subject 
once  again,  I  may  as  well  offer  a  trifle  of  advice  to  yoii^ 
Joe  Smith,  let  this  here  case  be  a  warning  to  you,  and  to 
Bill  Parker,  too — for  3^ou  always  goes  partners  in  any  mis- 
chief that's  going  on.  Let  it  be  a  warning  my  lad,  ox yoiCll 
get  into  trouble  like  that  poor  young  comrade  of  yours." 

"Oh,  sergeant  !  but  me  and  Parker  isn't  Rebels,"  expos- 
tulated Joe  Smith. 

"  No  matter — there's  other  things  as  you  can  be  tried  for 
without  being  Rebels.  You  know  as  well  as  1  do  that  what- 
ever mischief,  or  devilry,  is  afloat  in  the  drummers'  room 
you  and  Parker  is  the  ringleaders.  Look  how  Parker  put  that 
there  dead  mouse  into  Jack  Thomson's  valuable  brass  hinstru- 
ment  and  nigh  spoilt  it  altogether.  Lor  !  what  a  precious 
to  do,  and  trouble  we  had  to  get  it  out." 

"  It  was  me  as  set  him  on  to  do  it,  sergeant,  he  didn't  go 
for  to  do  it  hisself,  sir,"  said  Master  Joe  Smith,  candidly. 
*'  He  mightn't  a-done  it  at  all,  if  so  be  /  'adn't  set  him 
on." 

''Ah  1  p'r'aps  not.  Parker  always  was  the  working  party, 
he  supplies  the  hands,  j'o?/  furnishes  the  brains,  and  does  the 
planning  and  thinking  ;  you  be  a  fine  pair  on  you." 

"  Do    you    think    Parker's  better,    sergeant,   will  he  get 
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well  soon  ?     I   misses  him    dreadful,    I    do,"  said    the  boy, 
mournfully. 

**/  don't  know,  but  he's  safe  enough,  I  reckon,  out  of 
mischief  for  some  time,"  replied  the  sergeant.  "  Howsome- 
hever,  I  may  tell  3^ou  that  you  needn't  think  light  of  the  put- 
ting of  that  there  mouse  in  Thomson's  hinstrument,  it  was  an 
action  that  showed  neither  you  nor  he  had  any  proper  res- 
pect for  Gov'ment  property— -and  showed  likewise  as  you 
was  half-way  on  the  road  to  Court  Martial  already,  which 
standing  up  before  a  file  of  picked  men  and  being  shot  at  is 
the  next  step.  Now  Parker's  wounded,  like  enough  it's  a 
judgment  on  him  for  all  his  wrong-doings." 

**  But,  sergeant,"  again  remonstrated  Joe  Smith,  "  I  told 
you  as  /  set  him  on  to  it  that  time  ^^ou're  a-speakin'  on,  about 
the  dead  mouse.  I  set  him  on,  and  no  judgments  has  fell 
upon  me,"  concluded  the  boy,  triumphant  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  upset  the  sergeant's  theor}^,  and  got  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

"That  don't  signify,"  returned  the  sergeant,  irritably. 
*•  There,  there,  don't  keep  on  worrying  so — I've  got  more 
important  matters  to  think  on." 

The  little  bugler's  reply  was  lost  to  Eveleen  and  Lady 
Mabel,  for  by  this  time  he,  with  his  older  comrade,  had  moved 
on,  and  were  out  of  hearing. 

The  two  girls  smiled  to  each  other;  the  quaint  speech 
and  advice  of  the  sergeant,  and  the  boy's  read}^  replies  had 
amused  them,  especiall}^  as  Eveleen  Corrie  had  often  heard  of 
the  destructive  and  lark-loving  propensities  of  Masters  Par- 
ker and  Smith,  who  were  always  spoken  of  in  partnership. 

Scarcely  had  the  sergeant  and  his  young  companion  passed 
out  of  sight,  when  Mrs.  Corrie  entered  the  room,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  window. 

"Still  watching  and  waiting,  Eveleen  !"  she  said,  kindly, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  daughter's  shoulder.  "  Dear  child  ! 
you  and  Mabel  must  be  nearly  frozen." 

''  Oh,  mother,"  returned  Eveleen,  sadly,  "  I  can  feel  neither 
cold  nor  pain — only  a  terrible  anxiety  and  depression.  I 
fear  there  will  be  bad  news  for  us  ;  I  know  that  my  father 
himself  was  dreading  the  arrival  of  the  confirmation  of  poor 
Shilrick  O'Toole's  sentence  as  much  as  any  one." 
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''  Yes,  it  has  been  a  painful  and  trying  week  for  us  all," 
said  Mrs.  Corrie,  "and  the  suspense  has  been  very  great. 
It  always  appears  to  me  a  cruel  thing  that  when  a  soldier  is 
tried  by  Court  Martial,  neither  he  himself,  nor  an}^  of  his 
friends  know  what  his  sentence  is  to  be,  until  it  is  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  authorities,  and  even  the  very  members 
of  the  Court  are  sworn  to  secrecy  on  the  subject." 

"  Ah  ! — I  have  heard  of  this  regulation  before,  and  never 
could  understand  the  reason  of  it,"  remarked  Lady  Mabel, 
thoughtfully,  **it  seems  a  very  cruel  law." 

''  It  does."  replied  Mrs.  Corrie,  "  but  I  suppose  there  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  I  think  military  regulations 
are  generall}-  made  with  as  much  judgment  and  justice  as 
possible." 

**  But  in  this  case,"  said  Eveleen,  "the  rule  seems  to  be 
a  very  harsh  one,  as  Shilrick  O'Toole's  friends  are  unable  to 
work  on  his  behalf,  before  they  know  what  was  the  sentence 
pronounced,  and  what  it  is  really  to  be." 

"  Eveleen  !  "  pleaded  Mrs.  Corrie,  earnestly,  "  do  not,  I  beg 
of  you,  let  3^our  heart  hope  that  the  verdict  will  be  favourable, 
for  you  will  only,  I  fear,  meet  with  bitter  disappointment." 

"  Still  we  cannot  help  hoping  to  the  last,"  said  Lady 
Mabel,  softly.  "We  can  never  be  certain  what  may  happen, 
Mrs.  Corrie  ! " 

"  My  dear  Mabel,  in  this  case,  the  sentence  cannot  result 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  poor  boy — we  know  that  only  too 
well,"  returned  Mrs.  Corrie,  '*  for  he  not  only  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge,  but  everything  was  so  completely  proved 
against  him." 

"Ah  !  no — no!  "  sobbed  Eveleen,  as  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  "  not  the  charge  of  treason — not  that  he  was 
a  traitor.     Of  that  he  is  as  guiltless  as  I  am  now." 

"  Oh,  Eveleen  !  Eveleen  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Corrie,  "  I  only 
wish  that  your  name  had  not  been  so  irretrievably  mixed  up 
with  this  most  sad  and  unfortunate  case." 

Ere  Eveleen  could  reply,  footsteps  were  once  more  heard 
approaching,  and  at  that  moment  Colonel  Corrie  and  Captain 
Annesley  appeared  outside  the  window. 

"  Come  in,  Annesley  ! "  said  the  Colonel,  hastening  into 
the  house,  and  expecting  the  other  would  follow  him 
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Annesley,  however,  with  a  bow  to  the  three  ladies,  rephed 
courteously,  but  coldly  : 

'*  Not  this  evening,  thank  you,  Colonel,  I  would  rather  be 
alone.     I  have  much  to  do — much  to  think  over." 

"  Oh,  Clinton  ! "  said  Mrs.  Corrie,  as  her  husband  entered 
the  room,  "  I  fear,  from  your  sorrowful  face,  that  you  have 
sad  tidings  for  us.  We  have  been  in  such  anxious  suspense 
all  the  week  past,  yet  dreading  this  hour." 

"Captain  Annesley  !  "  called  Lady  Mabel,  seeing  that  he 
was  about  to  move  on,  and  being  desirous,  for  her  friend's 
sake,  to  detain  him  near  her,  if  but  for  a  few  minutes. 
*'  Captain  Annesley,  have  you  no  word  for  us  ?  Do  speak  ! 
What  of  the  poor  little  drummer  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  Lady  Mabel ! — oh,  do  not  ask  me  !  "  he 
replied,  hopelessly,  approaching  nearer,  and  leaning  upon  the 
window  ledge,  in  a  despondent  attitude. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Annesley  !  "  cried  Eveleen,  sorrowfully,  the 
tears  flowing  down  her  pale  cheeks,  ^'  I  see  it  is  as  you  all 
feared.  Oh  !  believe  me,  I  am  indeed  deeply  grieved.  But 
have  you  no  thought,  or  word  of  hope  to  give  us  ?  Oh,  tell  me ! " 

"Ah!  Miss  Corrie,"  he  returned,  with  deep  emotion, 
**  what  can  I  tell  you — but  that  the  Court  pronounced  the 
only  sentence,  that  it  could  pronounce,  upon  a  soldier  who 
was  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders  while  on  active  service, 
besides  being  suspected  of  disloyalty." 

"  And  the  sentence  ?  "  came  from  Eveleen's  pale,  trembling 
lips. 

"  Is  Death  !  "  replied  Annesley,  "  and  it  has  been  confirmed  ! 
The  poor  boy  has  just  been  to  the  office  to  hear  it  read  to  him." 

"Oh!  Captain  Annesley,  can  nothing  be  done?"  asked 
Mrs.  Corrie,  pityingly. 

She  had  by  this  time  come  up  to  the  window,  with  the 
Colonel,  and  both  were  standing  behind  Lady  Mabel's  chair, 
Colonel  Corrie  being  only  too  thankful  that  Annesley  had 
relieved  him  from  the  task  of  communicating  unpleasant  news. 

Captain  Annesley's  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  his  two  comrades.  Captain  Ellis  and  Lieutenant 
Digby,  who  were  eagerly  conversing  together,  and  had, 
indeed,  been  so  for  the  best  part  of  the  day,  upon  the 
all-engrossing   topic — the   sentence  passed   upon  the  drum- 
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mer — but  they  had,  as  yet,  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

^'I  tell  you,  Digby,"  said  Ellis,  "that  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
speak  words  of  comfort  and  hope,  we  must  act — ay  !  and  act, 
speedily,  too." 

"  Very  true,  Ellis  !  "  returned  the  other,  '^  you  have  said 
that  about  a  dozen  times  to-day,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
have  never  attempted  to  make  the  slightest  suggestion  as  to 
how  we  are  to  act.  Ah  !  here  is  Annesley,  the  very  man  for 
whom  we  were  looking." 

''  Yes,  that  is  well !  "  said  Ellis,  **  we  must  all  consult  im- 
mediately with  Colonel  Corrie.  I  tell  you,  Digby,  that  all  I 
have  done  in  this  case,  my  duty  compelled  me  to  do — but 
now,  I  shall  rest  neither  day  nor  night  until  I  have  saved  that 
noble  boy." 

The  two  officers  had  now  advanced  to  within  a  few  stepfS 
of  the  window.  Therefore,  Annesley  had  heard  distinctly 
the  last  words  of  their  conversation.  He  now  turned  to 
Ellis,  speaking  passionately  and  hopelessly : 

*'  It  is  well  i^or  yoii  to  speak  thus,  Ellis,  but  how  cah  it  be 
done  ?  Oh  !  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  authorities  will 
sometimes,  if  great  pressure  and  influence  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  pardon  an  ordinary  traitor — a  civilian — but  a 
soldier  on  active  service,  who  has  disobeyed  orders,  and  been 
guilty  of  what  they  call  treason — never  I  " 

These  officers  knew  well  that,  unfortunately,  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  to  outsiders  generally,  it  was  not  upon  mere 
suspicion  alone  that  Shilrick  had  been  convicted  of  treason, 
though  at  heart  he  was  innocent  of  disloyalty  in  word, 
thought,  or  deed  ;  but,  despite  all  that  could  be  said,  or  done 
in  his  defence,  by  those  who  were  most  favourably  disposed 
towards  him,  there  still  remained  the  plain,  incontestable 
fact,  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  Thaddeus 
Magin's  treacherous  letter,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
drummer's  possession,  that  he  had  not  only  been  holding 
direct  communication  with  the  insurgent  forces,  but  had 
actually  been  ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  the  concealment,  or 
escape,  of  the  notorious  Rebel  leader,  Michael  Cluny,  for 
whose  capture  a  price  had  been  offered  by  the  English 
Government. 

Lieutenant  Digby  was  looking  very  ill,  very  pale  and  worn, 
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and  his  arm  was  still  in  a  sling;  but  a  bright  smile  illu- 
mined his  face  when  he  saw  Lady  Mabel  at  the  window.  He 
hastened  over  to  her  side,  and  stood  conversing  with  her  in 
low  tones. 

Nap,  who  had  lain  quiet  for  some  time,  on  hearing  eager, 
excited  voices  all  round  him,  began  to  think  that  he  had 
been  neglected  and  unnoticed  quite  long  enough,  more  es- 
pecially now  that  he  was  an  invalid  ;  he  tried  to  struggle  to 
his  feet,  and  to  put  his  front  paws  on  the  window  ledge, 
trying,  by  various  means,  to  attract  Captain  Annesley's 
attention,  in  which,  at  last,  he  succeeded,  holding  up  the 
wounded  foot  pathetically  to  his  old  friend,  as  if  begging 
for  his  sympathy. 

Annesley  being  always  fond  of  animals,  patted  Nap  kindly 
on  the  head,  and  tenderly  stroked  the  little  bandaged  foot. 
In  doing  this,  his  hand  accidentally  came  in  contact  with 
Eveleen's  ;  he  started,  as  Lady  Mabel  had  done  before  him, 
on  finding  that  it  was  so  icy  cold  ;  and  then — as  he  looked 
down  into  the  sad,  troubled  face  of  his  old  love,  now  flush- 
ing, now  paling  beneath  the  earnest,  steady  -gaze  of  his 
brilliant,  searching  eyes,  his  hand  somehow — it  was  the  work 
of  a  moment — closed  upon  hers,  with  the  old  caressing  touch, 
and  in  that  short  space  of  time,  the  days,  and  the  wear}^  weeks 
and  months  of  doubt,  jealousy  and  anger  seemed  swept  away, 
as  though  they  had  never  been,  or  the  cruel  estrangement 
never  existed  ;  and  he  saw  before  him,  only  the  girl  he  had 
so  dearly,  so  truly  loved,  in  the  happy  days  that  were  gone, 
nevermore  to  return  to  them.  This  softened  mood,  however, 
was  but  momentary  ;  Annesley  was  unhappily  reminded  of 
all  his  cares  and  troubles,  his  peace  of  mind  once  more 
destroyed,  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of 
Lieutenant  Rochfort,  who  came  sauntering  along  the  colon- 
nade, with  spurs  and  sword  clanking  on  the  ground  after 
him,  and  with  his  usual  air  of  assurance  and  self-satisfaction. 
Eveleen,  knowing  Annesley's  suspicions  of  the  young  cavalry 
officer,  whom  he  chose  to  consider  his  rival,  naturall}^  felt 
disturbed  and  annoyed,  when  she  saw  Rochfort  approaching, 
and  this  caused  her  to  change  colour,  and  to  appear  confused 
in  her  manner,  which  was  at  once  noticed  by  Annesle}',  who 
attributed  it  to  a  wrong  cause,  and,  after  a  half-jealous,  half- 
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contemptuous  glance  from  Rochfort  to  Eveleen,  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  as  if  awakening  from  a  pleasant  dream,  to  the  dark 
realities  of  life.  The  brief  retrospect  of  the  past  was  over, 
he  had  returned  to  the  present,  and  sharply  withdrawing  his 
hand,  which  had  but  a  moment  before,  held  Eveleen's  in 
its  firm,  tight  clasp,  calling  forth  the  old  happy  look,  and 
glowing  colour,  into  the  poor  girl's  pale,  wistful  face,  he  made 
a  cold,  distant  bow,  in  which  he  included  all  present,  and 
passed  quickly  out  of  their  sight,  before  anyone  had  time, 
even  had  they  been  so  disposed,  to  prevent  his  departure. 
Annesley  was  soon  followed,  however,  by  Digby,  who,  when 
they  were  fairly  out  of  hearing  of  the  others,  linked  his  arm 
in  that  of  his  comrade's,  and  thus  arrested  his  progress : 

*'One  moment,  Annesley — 1  have  something  very  im- 
portant to  say  to  yoti.  It  is  possible  you  may  be  angry — 
you  may  withdraw  your  friendship  from  me  if  you  please, 
but  I  must  speak — " 

'*  Stay,  Digby  !  "  interrupted  the  other,  haughtily,  'J  I  can 
guess  what  you  would  say  ;  but,  as  I  think  I  told  you  once 
before,  I  allow"  no  one  to  interfere  with  my  private  affairs. 
By  what  right  do  you  attempt  to  do  so  now  ?  " 

*'By  the  right  of  our  friendship,  Annesley.  Think  you 
that  I  would  see  your  life  in  danger  and  not  put  forward 
a  helping  hand  to  save  you  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do 
so?  Shall  I  then  stand  aside  and  see  you  deliberately 
wreck  your  life's  happiness,  when  a  word  might  perhaps  save 
you,  and  a  good,  innocent,  loving  girl  from  years  of  misery  and 
self-reproach  ?  No — no,  Annesley,  that  is  not  my  idea  of 
the  duties  of  true  friendship,"  said  Digby.  "  I  must — I  ivill 
speak  now  the  thoughts  that  have  been  in  my  mind — the 
words  that  have  been  on  my  lips  for  many  a  day.  I  have 
proved  you  to  be  a  trusty  friend — I  know  you  to  be  a  brave 
and  an  honourable  man — but,  Annesley !  "  continued  the 
young  officer,  sternly,  "  I  tell  you  plainly  that  you  are  grow- 
ing cold-hearted,  cynical,  hard,  and  cruel.  You  will  have  the 
death  of  that  poor  girl  upon  your  conscience.  Can  you  not  see 
for  yourself  that  her  faithful  love  is  for  you,  and  yotc  on/y, 
that  she  is  fading  away  before  our  very  eyes  ?  Annesley, 
old  comrade  !  I  warn  you  seriously  —  solemnly  —  that 
Eveleen  Corrie  is  breaking  her  heart  for  your  sake." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


"The  warrior-knight  on  Lough  Neagh's  shore, 
Has  laid  aside  the  glittering  steel, 

The  minstrel  strikes  the  harp  no  more, 
To  tell  the  triumph  of  O'Neill." 


Maxwell. 

In  numerous  ways,  and  on  many  occasions  had  the  old 
hostelry  known  as  the  "Shamrock"  proved  an  invaluable 
refuge,  and  a  most  convenient,  and  safe  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  Rebels.  For  such  purposes  it  had  many  advantages, 
but  the  chief  of  all  was  a  secret  passage,  and  concealed 
apartment ;  the  entrance  to  which  was  beneath  the  old  oak 
staircase  in  the  kitchen,  and  which  was  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  discovery  all  but  impossible  to  the  un- 
initiated. Beneath  the  ample,  well-thatched  sloping  roof  were 
three  rooms,  instead  of,  as  was  generally  supposed,  only  two, 
the  third  being  the  secret  apartment,  the  existence  of  which 
was  known  only  to  the  owners,  or  the  occupiers,  of  the  house 
and  to  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  had  found  a  friendly 
shelter  within  its  four  walls.  It  was  approached  by  the 
hidden  passage,  and  narrow  winding  staircase,  before  men- 
tioned, and  was  a  small,  curiously-shaped  room,  light  and 
air  being  admitted  through  small  slits  or  apertures  in  the 
wall,  just  beneath  the  wooden  rafters  which  spanned  the 
sloping  ceiling. 

Many  a  time  had  this  place  of  concealment  effectually 
sheltered  members,  and  followers  of  the  O'Neill  family,  from 
the   pursuit  of  their  enemies.     Days,  weeks,   even  months 
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had  some  one  of  that  illustrious,  but  ill-fated  house  found  a 
sure  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  too  devoted  patriotism, 
or  acts  of  daring  and  bravery  against  the  laws  of  the  English 
Government,  which  the  O'Neills — those  proud  descendants  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland — would  never  obey. 

Morven  O'Neill  was  himself  concealed  there,  for  over  three 
months,  before  the  opportunity  offered  for  his  escape  to 
France,  and  even  after  his  recall  from  foreign  parts,  and 
hurried  return  to  Ireland,  by  order  of  General  Holt,  to  take 
command  of  the  ''  Bold  Boys  of  Wicklow,"  he  had  been 
forced  to  remain  in  hiding,  for  some  days,  stealthily  descend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Kinahan's  kitchen,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all 
was  still  and  quiet,  until  at  last  he  escaped  to  the  mountains 
and  found  refuge,  with  the  Rebels  under  his  command,  in  the 
cave  which  has  been  before  described.  But  now — ah!  now 
he  would  never  come  again — the  noble,  unselfish  heart  was 
lost  to  all  those  who  had  loved  him  so  well,  and  so  truly,  the 
brave,  undaunted  spirit  was  at  rest,  the  beautiful  face  cold 
and  still,  the  bright,  cheering  voice  hushed  for  ever.     * 

Once  again — and  perhaps  for  the  last  time — the  secret  apart- 
ment was  aftbrding  shelter  to  two  or  three  of  Morven  O'Neill's 
most  faithful  friends  and  followers.  When  the  kind-hearted 
young  American,  Silas  Charleston,  had,  on  that  fatal  night  of 
the  mountain  fight,  attempted  to  console  Anty  Kinahan,  in 
her  sorrow  and  anxiety  concerning  her  lover,  Owen  Maguire, 
when  he  was  made  prisoner,  by  the  soldiers,  he  had  not 
spoken  mere  idle  words  of  comfort  when  he  bid  her  keep  up 
her  heart,  and  hope  for  the  best,  when  he  told  her  that 
although — he  too  being  a  prisoner — he  could  not  act,  yet  he 
was  *'  thinking  a  deal,"  his  thoughts  had  evidently  been  to 
some  purpose,  and  had  resulted  in  the  escape  of  Owen 
Maguire  and  himself,  and  their  ultimate  arrival,  at  the  darkest 
hour,  just  before  the  dawn,  footsore,  and  weary,  at  the  door 
of  the  "  Shamrock,"  bearing  between  them  the  unconscious 
form  of  Kerry  O'Toole. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  also  the  fate  of  others  of 
the  Rebel  band,  we  must  return  to  that  night  of  the  fatal  en- 
counter between  the  insurgents  and  the  soldiers  which 
occurred  nearly  three  weeks  previous  to  the  events  recorded 
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in  this  chapter.  Cleverly  had  Silas  Charleston  thought  over 
the  ways  and  means,  and  planned  their  escape ;  then,  at  last, 
quietly  turning  to  Owen  Maguire,  who  was  standing  beside 
him,  he  spoke  in  low  voice,  in  the  native  Irish,  of  which  he 
had  fortunately  learned  a  little  during  his  sojourn  among  the 
Rebels  and  in  a  few  words  explained  his  plans  to  Owen,  who 
replied  in  the  same  dialect.  Both  men  spoke  in  such 
an  apparently  careless  manner,  and  with  so  much  out- 
ward composure,  that  no  one  who  chanced  to  hear  them 
imagined  that  the  subject  was  of  life  or  death  import  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  were  planning  their  escape  from  life-long  im- 
prisonment, perhaps  even  ignominious  death  as  traitors. 

It  was  managed  in  a  most  dexterous  manner,  which  was 
at  once  bold  and  daring.  Long  afterwards,  the  soldiers 
would,  when  relating  to  their  comrades  the  tragic  story  of 
that  fatal  night,  speak  of  the  marvellous,  hair-breadth  escape 
of  those  two  brave  men  ;  how,  in  an  instant,  when  they  were 
about  to  enter  one  of  the  narrow  mountain  passes,  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  go  single  file,  their  prisoners 
suddenly  sprang  to  one  side,  where  there  was  a  deep,  dark 
precipice,  and  lightly  swinging  themselves  over  the  side, 
they  were  seen  one  moment  sliding  from  crag  to  crag,  the 
next  clinging  to  some  projecting  rock  or  furze  bush,  then 
pausing  for  a  moment,  on  a  ledge,  so  narrow,  that  the 
soldiers  looking  down  upon  them  literally  held  their  breath 
with  horror,  finally,  with  one  awful  leap,  they  both  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  ravine,  where  they  were  entirely  lost  to  the 
view  of  the  soldiers  ;  not  one  of  whom  imagined,  for  a 
moment,  otherwise  than  that  both  men  must  be  killed,  which 
supposition  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  although  those 
who  were  anxiously  watching  above  listened  intently  for 
some  sound,  for  several  minutes,  yet  all  remained  silent  as 
death. 

The  officers  hesitated  what  should  be  their  next  action ; 
they  forbade  their  men  to  descend  into  the  ravine  after  their 
prisoners,  knowing  well  that  it  would  be  almost  certain  des- 
truction for  those  unaccustomed  to  mountain  life,  and  to 
whom  even  the  very  nature  of  the  place  was  unknown  ;  they 
could  only  see  that  part  of  the  ravine  which  lay  immediately 
beneath  them,  in  all  its  wild  and  awful  grandeur. 
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The  soldiers  were  only  too  glad  that  they  received  no 
orders  to  pursue  the  poor  fugitives,  and  still  more  so,  that  they 
were  not  ordered  to  fire  upon  them — which  is  the  general  case 
on  the  attempted  escape  of  prisoners,  especially  traitors — for 
there  is  no  one  more  ready  than  the  British  soldier,  to  admire 
real  bravery,  or  appreciate  such  undaunted  courage  as  that 
shown  by  Owen  Maguire  and  Silas  Charleston,  or,  indeed, 
by  the  entire  Rebel  band,  with  the  exception  of  the  arch 
traitor,  Thaddeus  Magin. 

In  the  heart  of  each  officer,  too,  there  was  a  latent  hope 
that  their  late  prisoners  would  make  good  their  escape  ;  even 
Captain  Ellis  gave  a  sigh  of  rehef  when  he  saw  them  dis- 
appear. Truly  it  seemed,  as  that  officer  himself  had  once 
said,  that  treason  was  in  the  air,  and  had  its  effect  and  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  were  surrounded  by  it. 

For  mere  form's  sake,  however,  before  those  of  his  men 
who  were  purely  English,  and  who  might  demur,  or,  at 
least,  pass  observations  afterwards  upon  his  conduct,  Cj^ptain 
Ellis  gave  orders  for  the  soldiers  to  retrace  their  steps  to  a 
certain  point,  where  they  might  be  able  to  find  an  entrance 
into  the  ravine  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say,  that,  ere  they  could 
do  this,  Owen  Maguire  and  Silas  Charleston  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Annesley  who  (as  the  reader  may  re- 
member) had  been  left  with  a  few  of  the  Marines  as  he  had 
requested,  while  the  others  proceeded  homewards,  taking 
with  them  their  wounded,  and  prisoners,  but  intending  to 
return  in  daylight  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  for  those 
of  their  comrades  who  were  now  lying  silent  and  still  for 
ever,  with  the  cold,  pitiless  light  of  the  moon  falling  upon 
their  pale,  upturned  faces. 

Annesley  had  determined  that  his  Colonel's  nephew,  and 
his  old  comrade,  should  be  buried  with  all  the  honour  that 
was  possible  under  the  sad,  and  strange  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  most  untimely  end,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that 
he  had  requested  Captain  Ellis  to  leave  two  or  three  of  the 
soldiers  to  assist  him.  At  that  hour,  however,  he  felt  that 
little  could  be  done,  and  so  decided  that  the  remains  of  poor 
O'Neill  and  his  young  wife,  now  even  more  ethereally 
beautiful  in  death  than  she  had  been  in  life — should  be  con- 
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veyed  to  the  Rebels'  Cave,  which  both  he  and  Father 
Bernard  felt  certain  they  could  find  again  ;  but,  before 
retracing  their  steps  on  this  sad  errand,  Annesley, 
on  bending  once  more  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Kerry 
O'Toole,  to  take,  as  he  thought,  one  last  look,  ere  he  left  him 
for  awhile  in  the  charge  of  Sheymus  Malloy,  until  he  should 
be  able  to  return  from  the  cave,  discovered,  to  his  delight, 
that  his  foster  brother  was  still  alive.  With  great  self- 
possession,  however,  the  officer  repressed  the  exclamation 
that  he  had  been  about  to  utter,  and  decided,  if  possible,  to 
keep  from  the  soldiers  all  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Kerry 
had  not  been  mortally  wounded,  which  they  had  imagined 
was  the  case. 

In  a  few  whispered  words,  Annesley  told  Sheymus  Malloy, 
and  requested  him  to  remain  with  Kerry,  while  he  accom- 
panied the  soldiers  to  the  cave,  promising  that  he  would 
return  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his  men,  and  see  them  clear 
of  the  mountains  and  on  their  way  back  to  barracks  ;  for 
he  knew  that,  if  the  Marines  should  find  that  his  foster 
brother  still  lived,  duty  would  compel  them  to  make  him  a 
prisoner.  After  having  thus  arranged  matters  with  Malloy, 
Annesley  then  turned  coldly  to  Eveleen  Corrie,  who  was  still 
standing  beside  the  lifeless  form  of  her  cousin,  Morven 
O'Neill,  with  little  Nap  clasped  tightly  in  her  arms.  The 
sad  eyes  that  looked  up  at  Annesley  when  he  addressed  her, 
were  heavy  with  tears,  her  cheeks  pale  as  death,  yet  with  all 
this,  and  despite  the  slight  tremor  of  her  white  lips  as  she 
tried  to  answer  him  calmly,  there  was  a  certain  coldness  and 
defiance  in  her  voice  and  manner  that  hardened  Annesley's 
heart  still  more  against  her.  He  offered  her  his  escort  if 
she  chose  to  accompany  him,  with  the  soldiers,  on  their 
return  to  barracks  ;  and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated,  then 
proudly  declined,  saying  that  she  would  much  rather  return 
with  those  who  had  brought  her  there  ;  and  thus  another  link 
between  these  two  wayward  lovers  was  broken. 

The  midshipman,  too,  had  gallantly  offered  his  escort,  and 
had  promised  to  carry  poor  little  Nap  for  her,  but  his  kindly 
offer  was  also  declined,  and  the  boy  retired  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, taking  his  departure  with  the  Marines. 

The  soldiers  had  no  sooner  disappeared,   than  Sheymus 
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Malloy  hastened  to  the  side  of  Kerry  O'Toole,  and  finding 
that  it  was,  as  Annesley  had  said,  and  that  the  former  was 
still  dive,  the  young  farmer,  generously  putting  aside  all 
thought  of  rivalry,  determined  to  save  him,  and  fearing  that 
some  accident  might  occur  which  would  prevent  Annesley 
from  returning  as  soon  as  he  intended,  or  that  meanwhile 
other  soldiers  might  appear  upon  the  scene,  he  set  to  work 
to  restore  his  wounded  rival  to  consciousness,  and  in  the 
first  place  he  raised  him  in  his  arms,  and  poured  between 
his  lips  a  few  drops  of  some  potent  spirits  he  had  with  him  in 
a  little  flask.  After  this,  Kerry  seemed  to  revive,  and  the 
life-like  colour  crept  gradually  over  his  pallid  face  once  more. 
Then,  how  to  get  him  away  in  safety,  was  the  next  thought 
of  Sheymus ;  he  decided  that  the  "  Shamrock "  would 
afford  the  best  and  most  secure  shelter  for  him,  and,  with 
a  view  to  conveying  him  thither,  the  strong  young  farmer 
lifted  Kerry  in  his  arms,  and  proceeded  up  the  narrow 
pass  which  formed  the  chief  outlet  to  the  *'  Rebels'  Rest,"  re- 
questing Thalia  and  Anty  to  follow  him,  with  Eveleen  Corrie. 
Sheymus  Malloy  was  a  powerful  man,  yet  he  soon  found 
that,  alone,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  convey  the  still 
half-unconscious  form  of  Kerry  O'Toole,  who  was  also  tall 
of  stature  and  strongly  built,  over  the  rough  mountains,  and 
the  long  distance  to  widow  Kinahan's  hostelry.  The  girls, 
now  thoroughly  worn  out,  could  be  of  no  assistance  to  him, 
although  they  were  by  no  means  backward  in  offering  every 
help  in  their  power. 

While  they  were  anxiously  deliberating,  however,  un- 
expected aid  came  to  them  in  the  persons  of  Owen  Maguire 
and  Silas  Charleston,  who  appeared  suddenly  before  them 
from  behind  a  rock,  to  the  mutual  astonishment  and  delight 
of  all  parties.  The  two  men,  having  escaped  out  of  the 
ravine  before  the  soldiers  could  find  an  entry  to  it,  were  now 
on  their  way  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  ''  Shamrock,"  Owen 
knowing  all  about  the  secret  apartment,  and  the  facilities  for 
concealment  which  it  afforded.  After  a  few  minutes'  colloquy 
between  the  two  parties,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
save  Sheymus  Malloy  from  the  danger  of  being  arrested  for 
treason,  having  aided  in  the  concealment  of  Rebels,  and  also 
to  avert  suspicion  from  Thalia  Coghlan  and  Anty  Kinahan, 
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it  would  be  best  for  Owen  Maguire  and  Silas  Charleston  to 
take  charge  of  Kerry  O'Toole,  and  to  convey  him  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  ''Sham- 
rock," and  place  him  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Kinahan,  while 
Sheymus  and  his  companions  proceeded  homewards  by 
another  route.  Thus  it  was  that  Owen  and  Silas  arrived, 
just  before  dawn,  with  the  unconscious  form  of  their 
wounded  comrade,  at  the  door  of  the  hostelry,  and  begged 
for  a  safe  refuge  for  the  latter,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  a 
request  with  which  the  widow  at  once  complied,  leading 
them,  without  delay,  to  the  secret  apartment. 

Having  carefully  closed  the  entrance  to  the  concealed 
staircase  behind  her,  and  having  seen  Kerry  laid  gently 
upon  the  comfortable,  well-cushioned  pallet  which  stood  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  she  then  turned  to  Owen  and  Silas, 
entreating  them  to  give  her  some  account  of  all  that  had 
occurred  the  night  before.  A  short  time  after,  Sheymus 
Malloy  arrived  with  his  little  party  ;  Eveleen  Corrie,  now 
nearly  worn  out  with  grief  and  fatigue,  still  carrying  poor 
wounded  Nap  in  her  arms  ;  Thalia  Coghlan,  half  wild  with 
sorrow  and  remorse,  and  Anty  Kinahan,  though  relieved  at 
heart  to  think  that  her  lover  had  escaped  imprisonment,  yet 
anxious  for  his  future  fate,  and  for  those  others  in  whom 
they  were  all  so  deeply  interested.  They  found  Mrs.  Kinahan 
in  terrible  distress,  she  mourned  the  loss  of  her  favourite, 
Morven  O'Neill,  and  his  fair  young  wife  most  truly,  and 
bitterly  bewailed  the  cruel  fate  which  had  befallen  them  ; 
for  a  long  time  she  had  refused  to  be  comforted,  but  at  last 
she  was  roused  from  her  own  sorrow,  by  the  sight  of 
Eveleen  Corrie's  grief,  and  the  expression  of  hopeless 
misery  so  plainly  written  on  the  sad,  but  beautiful  face. 

Eveleen  was  anxious  to  proceed  to  barracks  at  once,  know- 
ing well  how  those  at  home  would  be  watching  and  waiting 
for  her  return,  but  Mrs.  Kinahan  felt  certain  that  she  would 
only  break  down  on  the  road. 

*'  Sure,  Miss  Eveleen  darlin',''  she  remonstrated,  kindly, 
'*  it's  yersilf  that  isn't  fit  to  thake  the  road  agin  yet ;  ye 
couldn't  walk  a  few  stheps,  let  alone  all  that  disthance ;  ye'll 
be  afther  havin'  a  good  rest  first,  honey,  an'  then  ye'll  be  able 
for  it.     Come  now  !  "  she  added,  placing  her  arm  round  Eve- 
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leen's  waist,  and  gently  leading  her  upstairs  to  the  best  guest- 
chamber  of  the  old  hostelry,  she  persuaded  her  to  remain, 
at  least  for  a  few  hours,  and  never  left  her  until  the  poor, 
tired  girl  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  ever-faithful  Nap  mount- 
ing guard  over  her. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  Eveleen  slept,  and  it 
was  yet  early  in  the  day  when  she  again  appeared  before 
Mrs.  Kinahan,  and  insisted  on  setting  out  for  home.  She 
asked  Thalia  Coghlan  to  accompany  her,  a  request  with 
which  the  kindly  colleen  readily  complied,  having  seen  that 
her  lover,  Kerry  O'Toole,  was  in  good  hands,  and  quite  safe 
for  the  present. 

But,  ah  !  surely  Eveleen  Corrie's  evil  genius  must  have 
been  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  for,  on  their  way,  they  en- 
countered Lieutenant  Rochfort,  who  was  triumphant  at  the 
opportunity  the  meeting  would  afford  of  annoying  Captain 
Annesley  should  that  officer  chance  to  hear  of  it,  and  he 
therefore  insisted  on  escorting  Eveleen  into  barracks. 
Fate  favoured  him,  for  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter,  they 
came  face  to  face  with  Annesley  himself. 

The  look  of  haughty  contempt,  and  the  sarcastic  bow  with 
which  the  young  Marine  officer  greeted  her,  were  all  too 
significant  to  Eveleen,  for  had  she  not  refused  his  escort, 
only,  as  he  would  think,  to  accept  that  of  Lieutenant  Roch- 
fort ;  and  no  explanation  was  possible,  for  he  passed  her 
without  a  word.  It  was  not  until  a  fortnight  later  that  they 
met  again,  and  spoke  to  each  other  ;  this  meeting  was  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter,  cruel  Fate  once  more  intervened^ 
and  so  the  little  rift  between  the  lovers  was  *'  widening, 
ever  widening  "  day  by  day. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

"  Still  Britain  shall  triumph,  her  ships  plough  the  sea, 
Her  standard  he  Justice,  her  watchword  '  Be  free  !  ' 
Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  with  one  heart  let  us  sing, 
'  Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  Statesmen,  our  King.' 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  oak  are  our  men, 

We  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady  ! 
We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again," 

Old  Song. 

The  fine  old  man  of  war,  at  anchor  in  Bantry  Bay,  one  of  the 
graceful,  stately  structures  of  past  days,  was  literally  bathed 
in  the  glory  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
''  old  England's  wooden  walls,"  as  she  rested  calmly 
and  peacefully  upon  a  sea  of  golden  waters.  All  around 
was  still  and  quiet,  there  seemed  not  a  breath  of  air, 
although  the  atmosphere  was  intensely  cold,  and  there  was 
nought  to  disturb  the  solemn  silence  of  that  winter  evening, 
save  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentry  of  the  Marines  as  he 
marched  to  and  fro  on  the  wide  deck,  or  the  voices  of  the 
officers  on  duty,  as  from  time  to  time,  at  stated  intervals, 
they  gave  their  orders.  The  news  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  sentence  against  Shilrick  O'Toole,  which  had  reached  the 
ship  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  had  cast  a  general 
gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  gallant  crew,  and  saddened  the 
hearts  of  more  than  one  among  the  officers,  as  well  as  the 
brave  sailor  lads  on  board  ;  for  these  hardy  sons  of  Neptune 
have  tender  hearts,  and  many  of  them  had  known  and  liked 
the  little  drummer. 

The  midshipman,  Harry  Nelson,  was  well-nigh  wild  with 
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grief  on  hearing  the  sad  news,  and  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  for  the  older  officers  to  comfort  the 
little  lad,  and  to  restore  him  to  anything  like  ordinary  com- 
posure ;  but  now  he  had  been  thinking  deeply  over  affairs, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  wasting  time  in 
idle  grief,  when  action  would  be  most  likely  to  benefit  poor 
Shilrick.  The  result  of  long  and  careful  consideration  was 
a  plan  which  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  when  he  was 
nearly  in  despair  as  to  how  he  could  possibly  assist  the 
drummer,  a  plan,  suggested  to  him  by  a  wild  romance  of 
chivalry,  brought  on  board  by  one  of  the  older  midshipmen, 
and  eagerly  devoured  by  his  younger  shipmates.  His  plan, 
once  arranged.  Master  Harry  decided  to  take  into  his  con- 
fidence two  of  the  crew,  these  two  favoured  confidants  being 
the  coxswain.  Jack  Lanyard,  who,  as  be  belonged  to  the 
same  neighbourhood  as  the  midshipman's  father,  and  had 
known  the  incorrigible  Harry  from  his  birth,  was  naturally 
selected  for  the  honour,  and  the  other  confidant  and  con- 
federate being  one  of  the  sailor  boys,  a  Scotch  lad,  called 
Geordie  McBean,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Master  Nelson, 
and  was  always  ready  for  any  daring  exploit,  being  utterly 
regardless  of  danger  in  any  form,  and  having,  moreover,  a 
cheerful  disregard  for  all  rules  and  regulations. 

This  strange  trio  were  now  gathered  together  in  a  corner 
of  the  deck,  and  from  the  furtive  glances  they  cast  from  time 
to  time  at  the  Marine  sentry,  as  he  approached  them  in  his 
line  of  march,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  crew,  officers,  or 
seamen,  who  chanced  to  come  within  ear-shot,  a  casual  on- 
looker, who  was  in  the  least  degree  suspicious,  might  have 
imagined  that  they  were  planning  treason,  or  concocting 
some  desperate  plot  against  their  King,  or  the  Government. 

"  I  tell  you  that  it  can't  be  done.  Master  Harry — tt  canH 
be  dotie^^'  repeated  the  coxswain,  determinedly,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  shaking  his  head  gravely. 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  it  can — and  it  must  be  done,"  said  the 
midshipman,  being  quite  as  determined  as  the  coxswain, 
*'and  if  you  will  not  help  me.  Jack  Lanyard,  why  I  shall  find 
someone  else  who  will,  that  is  all.  Geordie,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  sailor,  who  was  just  a  year  older  than  him- 
self, but  certainly  no  wiser,    "you  will  not  fail  me,  I  know." 
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''  Ye  can  tak  yer  'davy  as  tae  that,  Maister  Nelson,"  replied 
Geordie,  boldly,  and  with  a  defiant  look  at  the  coxswain. 

*'Ay!ay!"  said  Jack  Lanyard,  again  shaking  his  head 
solemnly,  but  secretly  proud  of  his  two  especial  favourites, 
and  of  the  bold,  fearless  spirit  which  both  the  tall,  fine-look- 
ing young  sailor  lad,  and  the  smart  little  midshipman, 
possessed,  "  you  be  in  diff  rent  carcumstances,  but  you  be  a 
pair  on  'e  for  all  that,  both  on  you  up  to  hany  devilry  that 
comes  in  your  way,  without  no  thought  of  the  consequences. 
Lor,'  how  you  two  does  keep  out  of  ser'ous  troubles  /  can't 
tell.  But,  Master  Harry,  I  can't  'old  with  what  you  be  a- 
plannin'  now,  and  you  hadn't  bought  to  go  for  to  try  to  lead 
that  there  dare-devil  Geordie  McBean  off  his  moorings,  so  to 
speak,  he's  quite  enough  mischief  in  that  'ead  of  his,  without 
you  a-putting  more  into  it,  so  you  must  look  out  where  you 
are  a-steerin'  to.  Master  Harry." 

''Maister  Nelson  isna'  ettlin'  tae  draw  me  intil  naethin'," 
chimed  in  Geordie,  indignantly.  ''  I  liket  the  Irish  drummer 
richt  weel,  an'  I'm  gaun  tae  help  him  gin  I  can  ;  but  Maister 
Nelson  maun  let  me  be  the  ane  tae  change  claes  wi'  Shilrick, 
it'll  no  dae  for  him,  tae  place  himsel'  in  siccan  a  trap,  I'm 
used  tae  gettin'  intil  sic-like  scrapes  an'  oot  o'  them  a'  richt, 
what  for  wad  I  no  dae  the  same  the  noo  ?  " 

*'  Well !  first,  because  you  ain't  agoin'  to  have  the  chance 
this  time,  Geordie  McBean,"  said  the  coxswain,  determinedly, 
"and  second,  because  I  ain't  no  intentions  of  helpin'  Master 
Harry,  in  no  such  mad,  mischeevious  plan." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  you  will !  dear  old  Jack,"  said  the  midshipman, 
coaxingly,  as  he  peered  up  into  the  kindly,  weather-beaten 
face  of  the  good  old  sailor,  with  the  sweet,  but  roguish 
smile  that  always  conquered  men  or  women,  and  never 
yet  failed  to  gain  for  Master  Harry  Nelson  that  which 
he  desired,  if  it  was  at  all  within  the  limits  of  reason,  or 
the  reach  of  the  victims  of  his  resolute,  but  good-natured 
persistence,  "  and  I  don't  intend  to  draw  Geordie  into 
any  danger,  Jack,"  continued  the  persevering  little  lad, 
eagerly,  '*  it's  all  nonsense  his  thinking  of  taking  Shilrick's 
place ;  to  begin  with,  I  shouln't  allow  him,  and  next, 
just  look  how  much  taller  he  is  ;  now  I  am  just  about  the 
size  of  Shilrick  ;  or  so  near  that  the  difference  would  scarcely 
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be  noticed  in  the  dusk,  when  he  came  out  of  the  cell,  rigged 
out  in  my  midshipman's  uniform.  All  I  want  Geordie  to  do, 
is  to  go  with  me  to  Glencree  Barracks,  and  say  that  he  also 
is  very  anxious  to  see  O'Toole  ;  he  will  be  able  to  help  us  to 
change  clothes  all  the  quicker,  and  will  then  be  ready  to  go 
off  with  Shilrick,  so  that  if  anyone  speaks  to  them  as  they 
pass  out  of  barracks,  Geordie  can  answer,  because,  if  the 
drummer  had  to  speak,  the  Marines  might  recognise  his  voice; 
and  Geordie,  too,  will  bring  Shilrick  on  to  the  place  where  you 
are  to  be  ready  waiting  with  the  boat.  There  are  plenty  of 
Irish  fishermen  about  who  will  lend  me  a  boat,  I  know,"  con- 
tinued this  young  conspirator,  determinedly,  "  and  you  and 
Geordie  must  get  leave,  so  that  you  can  both  place  yourselves 
under  my  orders  for  the  night.  Oh,  1  forget,  though  !  Of 
course  I  shall  not  be  there  when  you  take  off  Shilrick  ;  never 
mind,  I  must  give  all  my  orders  and  directions  beforehand." 

"Which  I  make  bold  to  tell  you,  Master  Harry,  as  you'll 
have  to  get  some'un  else  than  old  Jack  Lanyard  to  carry  out 
them  orders  whatsomever  they  may  be.  I  tell  'e  once  more, 
it  can't  be  done,  sir.  Lor',  to  think  of  your  good  father,  and 
you  a  nobleman's  son  and  a  honourable  a-gettin'  into  such 
a  hobble  as  you'd  be  a-placin'  of  yourself  in." 

"As  I  am  a  nobleman's  son,  and  an  honourable,  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  I  should  try  to  act  nobly  and  honour- 
ably, and  use  every  effort  to  help  the  brave  boy  who  saved 
my  life.  My  father  and  mother  would  be  sorry  if  anything 
happened  to  me,  but  they  would  rather  think  in  the  years  to 
come,  that  I  had  lost  my  life  in  a  good  cause,  and  shown 
British  pluck,  than  that  I  should  live  and  prove  myself  to  be 
a  sneaking  coward." 

To  this  the  old  sailor  made  no  reply  ;  but,  again  he  looked 
proudly  at  the  two  lads  before  him,  and  thought  that  as  long 
as  the  Royal  Navy  could  boast  of  such  brave  hearts  as  these, 
then  Britannia  would  maintain  her  ancient  prestige,  and 
continue  to  "rule  the  waves."  He  pushed  his  hat  off  his 
forehead,  and  remained  for  some  moments  staring  at  the  sky 
as  if  hoping  to  gain  inspiration  therefrom.  The  midshipman 
was  sharp  enough  to  notice  the  irresolute  expression  in  the 
coxswain's  face,  and  thought  he  saw  signs  of  yielding,  so  he 
once  more  returned  to  the  charge. 
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**You  see,  there  is  gratitude,  if  nothing  else,  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  you  would  not  like  me  to  be  ungrateful,  would  you, 
Jack  ?  And  you  have  spoken  of  my  father — well !  *  Noblesse 
Oblige ^^  you  know,  Jack." 

"I  don't  know  nothing  about  no  *  noses  obleeges,' "  re- 
turned the  coxswain,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  **  but  I  know 
as  this  of  yourn  is  the  maddest  plot  ever  /  heerd  on." 

''  Well !  and  there's  another  thing,  Jack,  there's  a  lady  in 
the  case.  I  want  to  please  her,  don't  you  know,"  said  the 
midshipman,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"Ah!"  returned  the  coxswain,  striving  his  best  to  keep 
the  gleam  of  amusement  out  of  his  eyes,  but  being  quite 
unable  to  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  the  low,  delighted 
chuckle,  as  he  looked  at  this  very  juvenile  and  diminutive 
gallant. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  Jack  Lanyard,"  demanded 
the  midshipman,  impatiently,  "and  you,  too,  Geordie 
McBean,"  he  added,  severely,  seeing  that  the  said  Geordie 
had  copied  the  coxswain's  attitude  and  prolonged  chuckle  as 
nearly  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  "  1  tell  you  it's 
quite  true,  and  she's  a  lady  any  man  might  be  proud  to 
please." 

"Ah  !"  again  returned  Jack  Lanyard,  "I  hope  as  it's  some- 
one that  his  lordship,  and  the  good  lady,  your  mother,  would 
approve,"  continued  the  old  sailor,  with  great  gravity. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  replied  the  midshipman,  glibly,  "  it's  Miss 
Eveleen  Corrie ;  not  that  I  have  the  slightest  chance,  you 
know ;  because  Captain  Annesley,  of  the  Marines,  and 
Lieutenant  Rochfort,  of  the  Dragoons,  are  in  love  with  her, 
and  they  are  both  handsome  fellows,  you  know ;  but  I 
should  like  to  please  her  for  all  that,  and  I  know  she  would 
be  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  helped  Shilrick.  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  you  were  young,  you  had  plenty  of  girls  that  you 
wanted  to  please,  hadn't  you.  Jack.  I  should  think  you  must 
have  been  quite  a  gay  young  sailor  in  your  day." 

Again  the  coxswain  chuckled,  he  felt  flattered,  the  words 
of  the  midshipman  having  recalled  to  his  memory  many  a 
youthful  escapade. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  go  for  to  say  that  I  hadn't  my 
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admirers,  Master  Harry,  many  on  'em  fine  gals,  too,  trim- 
built,  and  pretty  figure-heads  to  look  at,  'specially  when  they 
come  aboard  with  all  sail  on,  so  to  speak,  but  I  ain't  a-going 
to  say  as  I  began  with  lasses  so  soon  sls  you,  Master  Harry," 
added  the  good  old  sailor,  deprecatingly,  "  why  !  you  be  little 
more'n  fourteen  years  of  age." 

**  Ah  !  and  Jack,  you  were  speaking  about  my  mother  ob- 
jecting to  my  helping  Shilrick ;  see,  here  is  a  letter  from  her 
in  answer  to  one  I  wrote  home  telling  about  the  Court  Martial. 
Listen  !  I  shall  read  that  part  of  the  letter  to  you,  and 
Geordie  McBean,  where  she  speaks  of  Shilrick." 

The  coxswain  and  the  young  sailor  both  expressed  the 
great  satisfaction  it  would  give  them  to  listen  to  the  perusal  of 
Lady  Thornbury's  letter,  and  having  placed  themselves  in 
position,  they  waited  expectantly  while  the  midshipman  un- 
folded the  said  missive,  and  listened  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  following  : 

"  My  darling  boy, 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  grieved,  both  your  father  and 
I  have  been  to  hear  the  sad  result  of  the  Court  Martial 
at  Glencree  Barracks ;  of  course  your  father  intends  to 
use  all  the  interest  he  has  in  behalf  of  the  little  drum- 
mer who  so  bravely  saved  your  life.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  can  do  nothing  until  we  hear  the  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence, as  any  move  on  Lord  Thornbury's  part  before  the 
decision  of  the  authorities  might  only  be  detrimental  to  our 
cause.  Rest  assured  we  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
help  Shilrick  O'Toole,  for  we  can  never  forget  what  the 
poor  little  lad  has  done  for  us,  in  rescuing  our  only 
child,  the  darling  of  our  hearts,  and  of  our  happy  home,  from 
an  early  grave  ;  and  we  have  often  thought  how  nobly  he 
refused  all  offers  of  a  reward  ;  but  we  have,  as  you  know, 
always  determined  that  this  brave  boy  should  not  go  unre- 
warded, and,  just  at  the  time  when  the  first  news  reached  us 
of  his  trouble,  and  that  terrible  Court  Martial,  your  father 
had  resolved  to  write  to  Colonel  Corrie  and  Captain 
Annesley,  offering  to  adopt  Shilrick  O'Toole,  and  promising 
to  pay  for  his  education,  and  to  make  his  future  our  particu- 
lar care  ;  but  now,  if  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him  is  con- 
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firmed — as  your  father  much  fears  it  will  be — then  we  must 
use  every  effort  to  obtain  a  pardon.  A  pardon  ! — what  a 
mockery  the  word  seems  when  I  believe,  and  so  does  your 
father,  that  this  noble  young  drummer  is  as  loyal  and  true  as 
you  are,  my  own  darling  boy.  You  must  let  us  know  im- 
mediately, when  you  hear  of  the  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence, so  that  we  may,  without  delay,  set  about  using  all  the 
interest  in  our  power.  Your  grandfather,  Lord  Arlington, 
will  also  help  us,  and  he  has  great  influence  at  Court." 

'*  There  !  "  said  the  midshipman,  triumphantly,  as  he  re- 
folded the  letter,  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  "  that  is  all 
about  the  drummer,  so  now,  Jack,  you  must  see  by 
this  letter  that  my  dear  mother  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
help  Shilrick." 

Jack  Lanyard  was  very  hard  to  convince ;  he  thought  that, 
whatever  wish  Lord  and  Lady  Thornbury  might  have  to  assist 
the  drummer,  and  whatever  means  they  might  use  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  they  would  approve  of  their 
young  son's  most  daring  scheme  for  his  rescue  ;  especially  as 
the  midshipman,  when  found  in  the  prisoner's  cell,  would  be 
immediately  arrested,  and  tried  by  a  Naval  Court  Martial, 
for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  condemned  traitor,  and  poor 
Geordie  McBean  would   probably  share  a  similar  fate. 

After  a  renewed  attack,  however,  on  the  very  susceptible 
heart  of  the  coxswain,  and  a  long  and  determined  siege  on 
the  part  of  both  boys — the  weapons  used  being  a  great  deal 
of  coaxing  and  pleading,  and  a  certain  amount  of  judicious 
flattery — Harry  Nelson,  as  usual,  came  off  victorious,  and 
Jack  Lanyard  at  last  surrendered,  and  promised  to  help 
them.  Once  having  gained  the  old  sailor's  promise,  the 
boys  knew  that  they  could  trust  him  to  keep  his  word. 

After  due  consideration,  Jack  Lanyard  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  drummer  could  only  make  good  his 
escape,  the  midshipman  had  many  friends  in  power  who 
could  obtain  his  release  and  pardon,  and  also  that  of  Geordie 
McBcan  ;  they  were  little  more  than  children,  and  there 
would  be  few  people  who  would  not  admire  the  ''pluck"  and 
the  daring  of  the  two  lads. 

Accordingly,     a    few    days  later,    when    the    drummer's 
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friends  were  well-nigh  despairing  of  the  arrival  of  a  pardon, 
Jack  Lanyard  appeared,  true  to  his  word,  at  the  place  and 
the  hour  arranged.  In  silence  the  two  lads  embarked,  and 
there  was  an  unwonted  expression  of  grave  thought  on  the 
faces  of  both,  as  they  quietly  took  their  places  in  the  little 
boat,  the  midshipman  steering,  and  the  coxswain  and  Geordie 
attending  to  the  management  of  the  sails  of  the  tidy  little 
craft,  which  had  been  willingly  lent  by  an  Irish  fisherman. 
The  party  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  point  of  rock 
nearest  to  Glencree,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  they 
should  land,  and  continue  the  remainder  of  their  journey 
on  foot.  The  spot  was  one  never  frequented  by  ordinary 
wayfarers,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  easily  seen  from  the 
mainland. 

The  two  boys  left  Jack  Lanyard  in  charge  of  the  boat, 
which  was  to  await  the  return  of  Geordie  and  Shilrick 
O'Toole ;  by  that  time,  the  brave  young  midshipman  would 
have  taken  the  drummer's  place,  prepared  to  meet  whatever 
fate  might  be  in  store  for  him. 

In  due  course  the  lads  reached  Glencree  Barracks,  having 
carefully  calculated,  so  that  the  shades  of  evening  would 
have  fallen  by  the  time  Geordie  and  Shilrick  would  be  leav- 
ing the  cell,  trusting  to  the  dusky  gloaming  to  assist  them  in 
their  plans.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  permission  to 
see  Shilrick,  and  as  the  Marine  sentry  had  his  orders  to  leave 
the  drummer  alone  with  any  of  his  friends  who  might  visit 
him  in  his  lonely  cell,  the  midshipman  and  Geordie  had  an 
easy  task  to  impart  their  plans  to  Shilrick.  But  here  they 
met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  and  difficulty — that  obstacle 
being  the  drummer  himself. 

Shilrick  most  resolutely  refused  to  enter  into  their  plans, 
or  to  accept  his  release  at  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  proposed 
by  the  midshipman. 

"  No,  no,  Masther  Nelson,"  he  said,  determinedly,  *'  I 
couldn't  do  it ;  sure,  I  thank  ye.  Oh  !  'tis  from  me  very  heart 
I  thank  yersilf  an'  Geordie  McBean,  but  I  wouldn't  be  the 
mane  coward  as  to  accipt  my  liberty  at  such  a  cost  as  it 
would  be  to  yersilves.  Masther  Nelson  darlin',  don't  be 
afther  thinkin'  'tis  ongrateful  I'd  be  to  yer  honour,  or  Geordie 
ayther,  but — I  ax  ye  not  to  thry  an'  tempt  me  anny  moor,   I 
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want  to  be  brave  an'  sthrong,  an'  to  bear  the  thrial  that's 
comin'  to  me,  wid  a  sthout  heart.  Oh  !  sure  ye  couldn't 
think  I'd  be  disgracin'  the  ould  corps  by  runnin'  away  from 
me  throuble?  But,  oh,  Heaven  bhss  ye  both,  now  andiver! 
An'  that  pace  an'  happiness  may  be  wid  yez  all  yer  lives,  is 
my  prayer  !  " 

For  some  time  after  this  the  midshipman  and  the  sailor-lad 
still  lingered  in  the  cell,  using  every  argument  and  entreaty 
that  entered  into  their  heads,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  the 
drummer  remained  firm  as  a  rock.  At  last  came  the  hour 
when  the  sentry,  with  evident  regret,  looked  in  to  tell  the 
visitors  that  it  was  the  time  for  them  to  leave  the  cell.  Then 
followed  the  sad  farewell,  and  Harry  Nelson  and  Geordie 
left  the  little  prisoner  once  more  alone.  Sorrowfully  and 
silently  the  two  boys  made  their  way  back  to  the  boat.  When 
they  reached  the  rocky  point,  Jack  Lanyard  looked  up,  in- 
quiringly, but  spoke  not  a  word;  the  midshipman  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence : 

"  It  was  all  of  no  use.  Jack,  no  use  at  all,  he  would  not 
come." 

"Ay  I  I  thought  as  much — I  thought  as  much — don't  take 
on  so,  my  lads  I  "  he  said,  kindly,  seeing  that  both  boys  had 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  their  grief,  for  the  parting  had 
been  a  trial  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  Shilrick.  "You've 
both  on  you  done  all  you  could.  After  all,  I  don't  think  as  I 
could  have  felt  the  same  respeck  for  the  poor  little  chap  if 
he'd  a  come  away  and  left  you,  Master  Harry,  to  bear  his 
trouble.  But  now — well,  well  I  you  have  all  three  on  you 
proved  yourselves  real  '  Hearts  of  Oak,'  for  that's  what  you 
be,  and  no  mistake." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quenched  in  night, 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  ? 
Oh,  doubting  heart ! 
,  Thy  sky  is  overcast. 

Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  Angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air." 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

Several  others  of  the  Rebel  band  known  as  the  '*  Bold 
Boys  of  Wicklow,"  who  had  fallen  during  the  mountain  fight, 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  creep  behind  rocks,  or 
bushes  of  high  bracken,  until  the  soldiers  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  they  were  able  to  make  their 
way  to  one  of  the  numerous  small  caves  in  the  rocks,  the 
famous  Devil's  Glen,  or  the  dark  ravines,  from  whence  they 
contrived  to  escape  when  they  felt  strong  enough,  and*  after- 
wards found  shelter  in  some  of  the  lonely  cabins,  or  houses 
of  the  small  farmers,  and  as  they  were  personally  unknown 
to  the  military,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  even  to  mix 
with  the  peasantry,  and  procure  employment,  without  causing 
the  slightest  suspicion  to  fall  upon  them ;  and  rare  indeed 
is  it  that  an  Irish  peasant  breaks  his  trust,  and  turns  informer. 

Among  this  little  party  of  fugitives,  were  Shiel  Casey, 
who  had  so  nobly  carried  the  standard  of  the  O'Neills  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  who  had  fallen — as  all  present 
had  imagined — mortally  wounded  ;  Andy  RafTerty,  who  had 
also — for  once  in  his  life — exerted  himself  so  far  as  to  find  a 
place  of  concealment,  until  he  could  rejoin  those  of  his  com- 
panions who  had  survived ;  and  Andrew  Magnaughton,  still 
in  the   land   of  the  living,   although   he   had   many  narrow 
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escapes  from  being  taken  prisoner  by  some  of  the  cavalry, 
or  infantry  pickets,  who  were  constantly  patrolling  the  roads 
leading  to  the  mountains,  before  he  could  reach  a  safe 
refuge.  From  time  to  time,  however,  he,  as  well  as  Andy 
Rafferty,  and  Shiel  Casey,  would  find  their  way  to  the  widow 
Kinahan's  hostelry,  as  of  yore,  bringing  with  them  news 
from  the  outer  world  to  those  in  the  "Shamrock." 

It  was  now  nearly  three  weeks  since  that  fatal  night,  and 
Kerry  O'Toole  still  lay  hovering  on  the  borderland  between 
life  and  death,  in  the  secret  apartment  of  the  "Shamrock." 

His  wounds  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  skill  by 
Father  Bernard,  w^io  was  well  versed  in  all  appertaining  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  re- 
ceived the  kindest  and  most  devoted  attention  from  the 
widow  Kinahan,  and  her  daughter  Anty,  aided  by  Owen 
Maguire  and  Silas  Charleston,  both  of  whom,  being  well- 
known  to  the  mihtary,  dare  not  yet  leave  their  hiding-place. 

But  although  Kerry's  wounds,  and  the  high  fever  which  had 
attacked  him  and  brought  this  strong,  healthy  young  man 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  had  been  in  a  measure  cured, 
yet  he  did  not  seem  to  rally  from  the  extreme  weakness 
which  followed,  and  he  was  still  scarcely  able  to  move  with- 
out assistance.  In  vain  did  the  kind  and  anxious  friends  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  strive,  from  time  to  time,  to  rouse 
him  from  the  dangerous  state  of  lethargy  and  stupor  into 
which  he  would  constantly  fall.  At  last  the  good  old  priest 
told  the  weary  watchers  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  his 
patient,  and  that  until  the  weight  of  sorrow,  remorse,  and 
anxious  suspense,  could  be  removed  from  his  mind  and  heart, 
his  recovery  would  be  hopelessly  retarded.  And  this  was 
just  the  one  thing  that  no  one  could  do  for  Kerry,  not  even 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

The  young  man  brooded  constantly  upon  all  that  had 
occurred  within  the  last  few  months,  and  he  never 
ceased,  in  his  intervals  of  consciousness,  to  reproach  him- 
self for  the  part  he  had  played,  often  wildly  accusing  him- 
self for  being  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  which  had 
come  to  them  ;  and  then  would  follow  a  burst  of  uncon- 
trollable sorrow  and  despair,  that  would  leave  him  weak  and 
helpless,  for  hours.     And  now  the  awful  suspense  regarding 
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the  fate  of  his  brother  Shih'ick,  was  rapidly  wearing  out  the 
Httle  strength  that  remained  to  him.  He  knew  that  his 
foster  brother,  Captain  Annesley,  had  been  most  earnestly 
pleading  for  a  pardon  for  the  poor  little  lad,  but  as  3^et  with- 
out success. 

All  night  long,  Kerry's  friends  had  been  devotedly  watch- 
in  over  him,  and  now  it  was  dawn — that  dawn  which  would 
be  the  last  that  Shilrick  would  ever  see  on  earth,  for  the 
authorities  had  appointed  that  day  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  him. 

Da3^break  had  risen  over  the  mountains,  cold,  and  grey, 
and  chill,  a  thick,  heavy  mist  stealthily  creeping  around  and 
forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Aurora 
and  her  fiery  chariot,  forcing  that  fickle  goddess  for  once  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  scenes  of  pain  and  sorrow  upon 
which  she  looked  down  from  her  rosy  clouds,  now  almost 
eclipsed  by  the  gathering  gloom.  Daybreak  !  And  no  news 
had  yet  reached  the  "Shamrock"  from  the  barrj^cks — 
anxious  hearts  were  counting  the  hours  and  the  minutes  as 
time  passed  with  cruel  swiftness.  During  the  long  night, 
Kerry  had  been  most  mercifully  blessed  with  unconscious- 
ness, and  he  remained  so  still,  but  those  who  were  watching 
him  felt  that,  at  any  moment,  he  might  rouse  himself,  and  for 
a  short  time  at  least,  awake  to  what  was  going  on  around  him 
— and  then — oh  !  the  bitterness — the  unutterable  pain  of  that 
awakening — to  himself — to  all  who  cared  for,  and  felt  for  him. 

"Would  he  remember  the  day  ?  Would  he  ask  again  the 
question  that  was  incessantly  on  his  pale,  trembling  lips?" 
"Any  news  from  barracks?"  "Oh!  how  would  he  bear 
it  ?  "     "  How  would  it  all  end  ?  " 

These  and  many  other  sad  thoughts  troubled  the  kind 
hearts  of  Kerry's  friends,  as  they  watched  beside  him.  Even 
now  an  anxious  group  were  gathered  together  in  the  secret 
chamber. 

Mrs.  Kinahan  was  seated  beside  the  pallet,  on  which 
Kerry  lay  propped  up  with  cushions,  and  covered  with  a 
fur  rug,  which  Captain  Annesley  had  secretly  conveyed  to 
the  "  Shamrock,"  for  the  use  of  his  foster  brother. 

In  an  old  carved  oak  arm-chair,  Silas  Charleston  was  com- 
fortably reclining,  engaged  in   smoking  a  pipe,  his  attention 
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apparently  being  solely  divided  between  the  curling  clouds 
of  smoke  that  proceeded  therefrom,  and  the  style  of  his 
boots,  his  feet  being  stretched  out  upon  one  of  the  goat-skin 
mats  which  were  here  and  there  spread  upon  the  dark, 
poHshed  floor. 

He  was  evidently  indulging  in  his  usual  habit  of  "  think- 
ing a  deal,"  yet  listening  intently  to  all  that  was  going  on 
around  him,  although  a  simple  on-looker  would  never  have  im- 
agined that  this  shrewd  young  representative  of  the  land  of 
the  "  Stars  and  the  Stripes  "  had  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
various  discussions  carried  on  in  his  presence,  or  in  the  plans, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  those  among  whom,  for  the  time  at  least, 
his  lot  was  cast. 

Anty  Kinahan  was  seated  on  an  antique  chest  of  carved 
oak,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  a  remnant  of  the  old 
grandeur  of  the  O'Neills  ;  the  girl's  fingers  were  hard  at 
work,  as  she  diligently  plied  her  knitting-needles  in  the  for- 
mation of  one  of  those  grey-blue  worsted  stockings  so  much 
worn  then,  as  now,  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  which  was 
most  probably  destined  for  the  personal  adornment  of  Owen 
Maguire,  who  now  stood  beside  her,  leaning  against  the  wall 
in  a  careless,  graceful  attitude,  and  looking  as  handsome  and 
picturesque  a  specimen  of  a  young  Irishman  as  any  colleen 
could  wish  to  see.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  now  rebuked 
by  Mrs.  Kinahan,  although  he  had  stood  there  for  nearly  an 
hour,  watching  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the 
stocking,  or,  perhaps,  the  pretty,  expressive  face  of  the  fair 
young  knitter. 

'*  Sure,  I  do  hope  Kerry  will  soon  be  afther  gettin'betther," 
sighed  the  young  man  at  last,  after  some  moments'  silence, 
'*  Bekase,  d'ye  see,  Anty  jewel,  whiniver  we  can  find  the 
chance,  it's  oursilves  must  conthrive  to  get  off  somehow  to 
America." 

"  Ah  ! — and  how  ?  "  demanded  Silas  Charleston,  shortty, 
as  for  an  instant  he  removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
regarded  the  two  lovers  steadfastl}^ 

"  Faith,  /don't  know,"  returned  Owen,  ''  but  it's  yersilf  said 
ye'd  been  tJihikin'  about  it." 

"  Why,  certainty  !  "  said  Silas.  "  But  I  guess — "  here  he 
paused,  and  slowly  re-commenced  smoking. 
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"  Well  !  "  queried  Anty,  somewhat  impatiently. 

'•Wa'al,  my  gal  !  I  calc'late  I  hevn't  thought  long 
enough  yet." 

"  Niver  heed,  darlin',''  said  Owen,  with  all  a  successful 
lover's  selfishness  and  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
"  sure  it's  our  two  hearts  are  lighter  now,  annyhow,  since 
yer  mother — moor  power  to  her — looks  kinder  on  me  love 
for  yersilf." 

**An'  bad  luck  to  me,  if  iver  I  look  couldly  on  ye  agin, 
Owen,  me  bhoy,"  chimed  in  the  widow,  warmly,  "afther  all 
yer  devotion  to  the  poor  young  masther.  I  know  ye  betther 
now,  Owen,  an'  I  know  it's  yersilf  that's  as  honest  a  bhoy  as 
iver  broke  the  woorld's  bread." 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  worthy  widow's  sentiments 
towards  her  daughter's  lover  had  undergone  rather  a  rapid 
change  during  the  past  three  weeks,  but  she  was  only  like 
many  others  in  the  world,  and  having  now  fairly  seen  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  young  farmer,  Sheymus  Malloy, 
ever  being  her  son-in-law,  she  had  concluded  that  "a  bird  in 
the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and  that  as  hard  times 
were  evidently  coming  fast  upon  them,  she  had  better  allow 
her  daughter  to  have  her  own  way,  and  thus  secure  at  once 
her  child's  happiness,  and  a  protector  for  them  both,  who 
was  steady  and  faithful,  and  who  had  proved  a  most  devoted 
lover  to  Anty. 

Sympathising,  as  well  as  envious,  friends  and  acquaintances, 
smiled  significantly,  when  the  widow  explained  volubly  to 
them  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  her  pet  project.  ''  Ye  see," 
she  had  said,  ''it's  Mike  Kinahan's  colleen — rest  his  sowl — 
that  might  have  had  the  pick  av  the  county  in  regard  av 
followers,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  an'  there  was  Shey- 
mus Malloy  just  dyin'  for  her,  an'  herself  wouldn't  look  the 
same  road  he  was  on,  an'  small  blame  to  the  colleen  for 
makin'  her  own  choice,  she  always  did  be  thakin'  afther  Mike 
in  her  disposition,  an'  he  was  always  mighty  conthrairy, 
enthirely,  though  a  betther  husband  an'  father  niver  saw  the 
light  av  dhay." 

Mrs.  Kinahan,  having  once  decided  to  look  favourably 
upon  Owen's  suit,  was  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
praise  was  literally  heaped  upon  the  astonished  and  amused 
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recipient,  where  only  blame  and  bitter  scorn  had  hitherto 
fallen  to  his  share. 

This  then  was  the  new  state  of  matters  when  the  little 
party  were  assembled  in  the  secret  room,  and  when 
Mrs.  Kinahan  addressed  Owen  Maguire  in  such  flattering 
terms. 

''Owen,"  continued  the  widow,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  in  which  she  had  been  deeply  considering  some 
weighty  matter,  and  now  looking  searchingly  across  the  room 
at  the  young  man,  *'  Owen,  sure  ye've  axed  me  many  a 
thime  to  go  wid  yersilf  an'  Anty  to  the  new  counthry  across 
the  sae,  an'  faith  I've  made  up  me  mind  to  go — 'tis  little 
heart  I'd  have  to  kape  on  the  ould  place  now,  an'  I've  a  purty 
little  bit  av  money  laid  by,  that'll  help  us  all  in  the  new  home 
— in  the  exile  we're  goin'  to,"  she  added,  sorrowfully,  as  she 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

''Thrue  for  ye,  Misthress  Kinahan,  an'  'tis  yersilf  that'll 
be  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,"  returned  Owen, 
earnestly. 

**  Ah  !  wa'al,  I  guess  if  you  take  my  advice  you'll  think 
over  the  matter  a  bit  first,"  interrupted  Silas  Charleston, 
quietly.  *'  Making  tracks  is  easy  enough,  when  you  confine 
yourself  to  doing  it  in  your  own  mind,  but  when  you  attempt 
the  reality,  why  then  I  calc'late  you'll  find  it  a  tarnation 
sight  more  difficult.  There's  Maguire,  too — how  air  you 
going  to  get  him  away  so  slick,  eh  ?  There  are  pickets 
around  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  on  the  look  out  for  stray  prisoners  ;  and  uncom- 
mon spry  men  they  air,  I  reckon." 

This  being  a  very  long  speech  for  Silas  Charleston  to  have 
made,  he  once  more  resumed  his  former  easy  position,  and 
puffed  away  at  his  pipe  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

''What  ye  say  is  thrue  enough,  Silas  Charleston,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Kinahan,  thoughtfully,  "  but  maybes  a  way  will 
be  opened  to  us." 

"  Ay !  Misthress  Kinahan  ma'am,"  chimed  in  Andrew 
Macnaughton,  "ye're  richt  eneuch  there.  Ye  ken  there's  an 
auld  sayin'  in  my  ain  country  that,  '  when  ane  door  sticks 
anither  opens,'  sae  tak  hairt,  ma'am,  ye  ken  we  maun  a'  put 
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a  stoot  hairt  till   a  stay  brae,  an'  aiblins  we'll  win  through 

yet." 

''  Sure,  it's  well  things  is  no  woorse.  An'  like  enough,  it's 
his  honour  the  Captain  will  help  us.  He's  mighty  kind 
enthirely,  an'  has  the  favour  for  Owen,  d'ye  see " 

*'  D'ye  think  I'd  ax  him  to  help  me  ?  "  cried  Owen,  indig- 
nantly. "  Hasn't  his  honour  mixed  himself  up  enough  wid 
us  all  as  it  is,  to  his  own  cost  I'm  feared,  for  he'll  get  into 
throuble  if  it's  found  out  that  he's  been  helpin'  to  shilter 
anny  av  poor  Misther  O'Neill's  followers." 

''  His  honour  has  been  very  good  to  us  all,"  said  Anty, 
gratefully,  *'  an'  sure,  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to  him.  It 
was  might}^  clever  the  way  he  got  the  souldiers  to  lave 
Kerry,  an'  they  niver  knowin'  but  the  poor  bhoy  was  killed, 
enthirely." 

"Faith,  yes,  Anty  mavoitmecn,^^  returned  Owen,  "an' 
'twas  lucky  how  Silas  Charleston  an'  mesilf  appeared  just  in 
thime  to  help  Sheymus  Malloy  wid  him,  an'  bring  the  poor 
bhoy  on  here,  an'  troth,  Kerry  was  no  light  burden  ayther  ; 
our  arms  was  nare  broke  in  two  halves  wid  the  weight,  I  be- 
lave  mine  hasn't  got  over  it  yet,  at  all,  at  all.  But,  Misthress 
Kinahan,  ma'am,  he  seems  quiet  enough,  now,  he's  been 
slapin'  some  thime." 

"  Sorra  bit,"  replied  the  widow,  anxiously,  **  it's  a  dhale 
betther  the  bhoy  would  be  if  he  could  slape  asier;  he's  only 
fallen  into  wan  av  thim  half-onconscious  fits  he  does  be 
havin'  so  ofthen  now;  his  mind's  onaisy  about  his  brother,  an' 
Thalia  Coghlan,  an'  sure,  the  wondher  is  he's  no  woorse,  an' 
all  thim  throubles  to  bother  him." 

"  Maybes  we  shouldn't  have  let  him  get  up,  yestherdhay — 
he  wasn't  sthrong  enough  to  sthand  it,"  said  Owen,  thought- 
fully. 

"  That's  so,  mister,"  agreed  Silas  Charleston  ;  "  I  guess  I 
was  thinkin'  that,  myself" 

"  Thin  couldn't  ye  have  said  so  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Kina- 
han, sharply. 

''Why,  certainly  !  "  returned  the  American,  coolly,  *'  but  I 
calc'late  I  never  contradict  one  of  your  charming  sex,  ma'am 
and  you  seemed  to  think  the  change  would  help  to  fix  him  up 
a  bit." 
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''Sure  it  was  long  before  the  bhoy  would  consint  to  lie 
down  agin  ;  like  enough  he  wouldn't  have  been  persuaded 
thin,  but  for  mesilf  tellin'  him  he'd  maybes  be  too  ill  to 
spake  to  his  honour,  the  Captain,  whin  he  came,  if  he'd  had 
no  rest  in  the  night,  but  faith  it's  little  slape  that  ayther  wan 
av  us  have  had  this  last  night  annyhow." 

**  Sure  I  hope  Captain  Annesley  will  soon  be  afther  comin' 
now,"  said  Anty,  anxiously.  "Whin  I  was  at  the  barrack- 
gate  late  yestherdhay,  axin'  for  news,  I  sane  his  honour 
mesilf,  an'  he  tould  me  he'd  be  here  as  soon  afther  dhay- 
break  as  he  could,  to  tell  us  whether  anny  pardon  had  arrived 
for  Shilrick — no  word  had  come,"  added  the  girl,  sorrowfully, 
"  no  word  up  to  that  thime — an'  the  minutes  an'  the  hours 
is  fast  goin' — it'll  soon  be  mornin' — an'  oh,  what  a  mornin' 
for  us  all !  His  honour  had  little  hope  then,  ocJi,  wirra ! 
wirra  ! — poor  little  Shilrick  !  " 

"  Has  Kerry  been  axin'  anny  moor  for  Thalia  Coghlan  ?  " 
inquired  Owen. 

**  Troth  an'  he  has,"  replied  Mrs.  Kinahan,  ''  whin  you  were 
out  av  the  room  last  night,  he  was  on  it,  an'  was  mighty 
anxious  to  see  the  colleen,  so  Anty  wint  afther  her :  she 
wasn't  at  home,  but  Anty  left  word  wid  a  neighbour  for  her  to 
come  on  here  at  wanst." 

''  Sure  she'll  niver  refuse  to  come  agin  ? "  said  Owen, 
doubtfully. 

**  I  don't  know  for  that,"  returned  the  widow,  **  but  it's  yer- 
silf  must  remimber,  Owen,  how,  whin  Kerry  was  first 
brought  here,  the  poor  colleen  was  nigh  heart-broken, 
thinkin'  he  was  dead  or  dyin',  an'  don't  ye  mind  how  she 
wanted  to  sthay  here  wid  mesilf,  an'  hilp  to  nurse  him 
an'  attind  on  him,  but  ye  heard  the  hard  words  he  spoke 
to  her  whin  he  knew  her,  and  saw  who  it  was  sthandin' 
foreninst  him.  It  was  mighty  hard  on  the  colleen,  an'  herself 
in  such  throuble  ;  but  sure  I've  niver  sane  annywan  so  quick- 
thimpered  as  Kerry  O'Toole  ,  he's  so  aisy  raised.  Heaven 
forgive  me  for  spakin'  so  av  the  bhoy  that's  laid  low  like 
himself  this  minute,  but  sure  I  can't  help  sayin'  that  'tis 
most  owin'  to  his  avil  jealousy  that  all  this  misforthune  has 
come  about ;  if  he  hadn't  joined  the  Ribils,  an'  his  honour, 
Captain   Annesley,   and    Shilrick    hadn't  gone  to  see   afther 
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him,  the  souldiers  wouldn't  have  been  sint  afther  thim,  at 
all,  at  all — an'  poor  Misther  O'Neill  wouldn't — ."  Here  Mrs. 
Kinahan  came  to  a  sudden  pause,  as  she  felt  a  hot  hand  laid 
upon  hers,  and  on  starting  round  she  found  that  Kerry  had 
raised  himself,  and  was  now  sitting  up,  supported  by  the 
pile  of  pillows  ;  either  her  voice,  which  had  been  elevated 
in  her  excitement,  had  roused  him,  or  the  faintness  had 
passed  away  once  more,  for  the  time. 

His  movement  had  been  so  sudden  that  neither  Mrs. 
Kinahan  nor  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  had  noticed 
that  their  patient  was  recovering  from  the  stupor  in  which 
he  had  lain  for  some  hours  ;  from  his  words,  however,  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  heard  the  widow's  remarks. 
"Save  us  all,  Kerry!  what  a  sthart  ye  gave  me,"  she  cried, 
'^  but  troth  it's  mesilf  that's  glad  to  see  3^e've  come  to  yer 
sinses  agin." 

''  Is — is  there  anny  news  yet,  Misthress  Kinahan,  dear  ?  " 
he  asked,  in  a  faint,  faltering  voice — **  anny  news  about 
Shilrick  ?  " 

**  Not  a  word  yet,  Kerry,"  replied  Mrs.  Kinahan,  sorrow- 
fully, "  but  there's  thime  enough,  it's  not  quite  daylight." 

"  An'  Thalia — what  av  her  ?  "  again  inquired  Kerry, 
anxiously.      '*  Has  she.niver  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Sorra  sight  av  her  yet,"  answered  Mrs.  Kinahan,  some- 
what sharply,  adding,  in  a  low  undertone,  *'an' small  blame  to 
the  colleen  for  makin'  hersilf  av  consekquence." 

*^  Och  sure  !  it's  mesilf  that's  feared  she'll  not  come,  at  all, 
at  all,"  sighed  Kerry,  wearily,  as  he  once  more  laid  his  head 
back  among  the  pillows. 

"  Sorra  thing  moor  likely,  afther  the  way  ye  thrated  her 
whin  she  was  here,  an'  wantin'  to  help  to  nurse  yersilf." 

Mrs.  Kinahan  was  unable  to  resist  this  slight  shot  in 
passing,  so  to  speak,  for  although,  at  first,  she  had  been  bitter 
in  her  blame  of  Thalia  Coghlan,  she  now  knew,  or  guessed, 
more  of  the  truth,  and  had  felt  deeply  for  the  poor  girl 
when  she  had  seen  her  so  coldly  repulsed  by  her  former 
lover. 

"Oh!  if  Thalia  would  only  come,"  cried  Kerry,  despair- 
ingly, "  sure  the  colleen  would  niver  be  so  unforgivin'  as  to 
refuse  to  come  whin  I've  axed  her." 
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'*Ah!  there's  somewan  at  the  house  dure  be3''ant/'  ex- 
claimed Anty,  suddenly,  as  the  sound  of  knocking  at  some 
distance  fell  upon  the  ears  of  this  anxious  group  of  Rebels, 
who  had,  as  yet,  escaped  the  penalty  of  their  disloyalty,  but 
who  were  still  ever  on  the  alert  in  case  of  discovery. 

"  Maybes  it's  Thalia  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Kinahan,  ''go  and 
see,  Anty  alaunahy 

'*  Oh  !  is  it— d'ye  think  it's  Thalia"^"  cried  Kerry, 
excitedly,  *'  oh  !  thin  tell  me  if  it's  me  own  dear  colleen  come 
agin  to  me." 

"  Hush,  Kerry,"  remonstrated  the  widow,  soothingly,  "sure 
ye'll  be  ill  agin  if  ye  do  be  excitin'  yersilf  that  way.  If 
it's  Thalia,   Anty  will  bring  her  along  here  at  wanst." 

At  that  moment,  Anty  re-entered  the  secret  room,  followed 
by  Thalia  Coghlan.  For  an  instant  only,  the  latter  hesitated 
as  she  paused  upon  the  threshold. 

^^ Mavotirncen  !  mavoiirnccn\  "  cried  Kerry,  eagerly,  raising 
himself,  and  holding  out  his  arms  to  her,  *'  ye've  come  to  me, 
darlin'  !  come  to  me  at  last !  " 

Without  a  word,  Thalia  hastily  crossed  the  room,  and  was 
clasped  in  her  lover's  arms  once  more,  and  for  a  brief  space 
all  the  sorrow  and  the  parting,  the  doubt,  mistrust  and  cruel 
jealousy  of  the  past  few  months  were  forgotten. 

"  Oh,  Kerry  !  Kerry  ! — the  best — the  only  love  av  me 
heart,"  murmured  the  poor  gh^l,  tenderly,  as  soon  as  she 
could  find  words  to  speak.  '*  Sure  'tis  glad  I  am  to  see 
yersilf,  to  fale  yer  dear  arms  round  me  wanst  agin — yersilf 
darlin'  that  I  thought  I'd  niver  moor  mate  in  this  woorld. 
But  ye're  betther,  dear?"  she  asked,  anxiously.  ''  Sure  ye're 
betther  now  ?  " 

''Thalia,  honey!"  said  Mrs.  Kinahan,  kindly,  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat  beside  Kerry's  couch,  to  make  way  for  the  new 
comer,  "see  there  now! — sure  it's  a  dale  brighter  the  bhoy 
looks  already  since  ye've  come  to  him  ;  but  ye  must  have  a 
care  wid  him,  me  colleen,  bekase  he's  very  weak  yet,  and  'tis 
his  riverince,  Father  Bernard,  that's  been  the  best  av 
dochtors,  an'  he  tould  us  Kerry  musn't  be  raised,  or  excited, 
at  all,  at  all,  or  the  faver  might  return  on  him  ;  but  dear 
knows  it's  little  pace  an'  quiet  the  bhoy's  had  last  night 
annyhow,  an'  himsilf  so  anxious  an'  sad  about  his  brother,  an' 
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small  blame  to  him,  for  it'll  be  hard  for  us  all  to  lose  him — 
the  dear  thrue-hearted,  purty  little  gossoon  that  he  is,  '*  added 
the  widow,  crying  sadly,  yet  keeping  her  face  turned  away, 
so  that  Kerry  should  not  see  her,  '•  troth  it's  a  cruel  fate 
that's  in  sthore  for  our  brave  little  soldier  bhoy  !" 

*'  Misthress  Kinahan  dear  !  "  said  Thalia,  as  for  a  moment 
she  turned  from  her  lover,  and  placing  her  hand  on  the 
widow's  arm,  she  held  her  in  a  tight,  nervous  grasp,  while 
she  eagerly  questioned  her.  "  Thin  his  honour,  Captain 
Annesley,  hasn't  been  here  wid  ann}^  news  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  Thalia ;  have  ye  sane  annything  av  him  3^ersilf  ?  " 

''  Not  since  last  night,"  answered  the  girl,  wearily,  ''there 
was  no  news  then,  an'  the  Captain  had  little  hope.  But, 
Misthress  Kinahan,"  she  continued,  in  a  whisper,  as  she 
stood  before  the  widow,  looking  pitifully  up  into  her  sympa- 
thetic face,  *'tell  me  about  Kerry,  d'ye  really  think  he's 
gettin'  betther  ?  He  isn't  dyin',  as  ye  thought  ?  Oh  !  spake 
to  me,  and  tell  me  the  rale  truth  ;  say  he'll  soon  be  well  agin, 
enthirely." 

"  Sure,  an'  it's  mesilf  that  Jiopcs  the  bhoy's  gettin'  betther, 
we'll  thry  an'  do  all  we  can  for  him,  but,"  added  the  woman, 
shaking  lier  head,  sorrowfully,  '*  oh.  Heaven  help  him  an'  all 
av  us  !  " 

Hastily  wiping  away  the  tell-tale  tears,  Thalia  once  more 
returned  to  her  lover,  and  seating  herself  beside  him,  she 
strove  to  speak  hopefully  and  soothingly. 

*'  An'  now,  Kerry  osthorc^  sure  I've  been  axin'  all  about 
ye,  darlin'.  Misthress  Kinahan,  good  luck  to  her,  has  been 
the  best  av  nurses,  she  says  ye're  betther  now,  an'  troth  !  I 
do  be  hopin'  it's  yersilf  will  soon  be  well,  enthirely,  now  I've 
come  to  ye.  If  they'll  let  me,  sure  'tis  mesilf  that'll  sthay  ontil 
ye've  quite  recovered  an'  are  falin'  all  right  agin.  I'll  help  to 
nurse  ye  into  the  good  health  an'  stringth,  avoiirnccn.'' 

"  Ah,  Thalia  corn  machrec !  your  comin'  has  put  fresh 
stringth  into  me,  an'  raised  the  spirit  widin'  me,"  said  Kerry  ; 
"but,"  he  continued,  sadly,  '' I  don't  know,  it's  not  mesilf  I'm 
falin'  at  all,  at  all,  sure  I  belave  I'll  niver  be  well  anny  moor 
— niver  anny  moor  in  this  world.  Oh,  Thalia  iiiovoiirnccnl 
'tis  me  heart  that's  full  av  dape  sorrow  for  Shilrick,  me  own 
darlin'  brother.      Ochonc !  oclionc!  a  bouchalccn  dJiaso^c!  "  he 
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cried,  pitifully,  as,  once  more  overcome  with  the  faintness 
which  so  often  attacked  him  now,  he  fell  back  wearily,  among 
the  pillows.  "Shilrick  !  poor  little  Shilrick  !  "  he  murmured, 
dreamily,  *'goin'  to  his  death — it'll  soon  be  sunset  now — the 
sunset  av  his  beautiful,  noble  young  life,  an'  'tis  mesilf  done 
it  all,  Thalia  !  I  fale  somethimes  as  if  I  were  dyin' — an' 
darlin'  I  know  I'll  niver  live  through  this  th rouble  ;  an'  why 
would  I  wish  it  ?  For  oh  !  how  could  I  think,  or  dhrame, 
wakin',  or  slapin',  widout  horror  av  the  fate  av  the  poor 
little  gossoon,  that  mother — rest  her  sowl — left  in  my  care — 
an'  all  this  has  happened  through  mesilf — all  through  mesilf," 
sobbed  the  distracted,  heart-broken  man,  once  more  raising 
himself,  and  clasping  his  hands  over  his  hot,  throbbing  brow. 
"  But,  Thalia  !"  he  continued,  pleadingly,  *'oh,  Thalia,  bright 
sthar  av  me  life  !  sure  ye'll  not  think  ill  av  me,  whin  I'm  gone — 
ye'll  forgive  all  the  avil  I  done  yersilf  an'  others — ye'll  not  be 
afther  forgettin'  yer  ould  love  enthirely — ye'll  think  some- 
thimes av  Kerry,  darlin',  and  how  dearly  he  loved  ye  ?  " 

'*Oh,  Kerry  !  Kerry  avourneen  !  "  cried  Thalia,  as  she  fell 
on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  her  tears  flowing 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  ''  Oh,  don't  be  spakin'  that  way  to 
mesilf,  darlin' — sure  ye'll  bhreak  my  heart !  " 

'*  But  'twas  all  a  cruel  misthake  that  parted  us,  Thalia,"  he 
continued,  softly,  *'all  a  cruel  misthake  enthirely.  Sheymus 
Malloy  has  tould  me  all  about  it,  an'  how,  bekase  yer  heart 
was  so  good  an'  thrue,  ye  wouldn't  bhreak  the  promise  ye'd 
made  him,  that  ye'd  kape  his  sacrit — that  night  on  the  bridge 
— before  I  came,  and  saw  ye  wid  himsilf.  OcJi,  ivirrasthnic  ! 
wirrasthrue  !  woorse  luck  to  me — miserable  bocaiin  that  I 
was,  iver  to  listhen  to  that  thafe  av  the  woorld,  Thaddeus 
Magin.     Oh,  the  black-hearted  villain  that  he  was." 

"  Thaddeus  Magin  ^  was  it?"  exclaimed  Thalia,  indignantly, 
starting  to  her  feet,  and  looking  down  upon  Kerry  with  an 
expression  on  her  face  in  which  pity,  contempt,  and  sorrow 
seemed  to  be  mingled.  *'An'  was  it  the  likes  av  him  ye'd  be 
listhenin  to,  Kerry,  agin  mesilf?  Thaddeus  Magin,"  she 
repeated,  slowly,  *'  oh,  Kerry !  Kerry  !  what  could  he  have 
done — what  could  he  have  said,  to  overcome  the  contimpt 
ye  wanst  had  for  him,  that  ye'd  let  him  put  the  furraivii  on 
ye  that  way  ?  " 
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"  Sure  'twas  himsilf  turned  me  heart  agin  ye — 1  know  it 
now,^^  replied  Kerry,  sadly,  ''but  I  didn't  know  it  then; 
though  /  was  to  blame,  for  I  should  have  ondersthood  yer 
own  thrue  heart  better,  darlin'." 

'*  Av  coorse  ye  should,  Kerr}^,  'tis  little  excuse  ye  have  for 
the  way  ye've  acted  ;  an'  faith,"  added  Thalia,  proudl}',  "if  it's 
yersilf  that's  so  aisy  thurned  this  way  an'  that,  an'  so  ready 
to  belave  ill  agin  the  wan  ye've  pretinded  to  love — yes,  sure  I 
S3.y  pretindcd^  Kerry,  bekase  where  there's  rale  thrue  love,  there 
should  be  faith  an'  thrust,  an'  ye've  given  me  nayther  the  wan 
nor  the  other — an'  knowin'  this  I'd  be  wondherin'  is  it  safe 
for  anny  colleen  to  give  her  heart  into  your  kapin',  at  all, 
at  all?" 

"  Ah,  Thalie  aciiishla  niachrce !  ye  know  well  that  it's 
yersilf  yNo\A6.  be  safe  enough  in  doin'  it,  annyhow,"  said  Kerry, 
tenderly.  "  There's  not  a  colleen  iver  set  foot  on  the  blissid 
soil  av  ould  Ireland  that  could  be  the  same  to  me.  But  sure 
it'll  not  be  for  long  I'll  throuble  ye,  darlin'.  Let  me  fale  that 
the  best  love  av  yer  heart  is  mine  enthirely,  for  the  shoort 
thime  that  maybes  there'll  be  life  left  widin  me  to  ax  it  av 
ye.     Sure  ye'll  thry  an'  forget  what's  passed  betwane  us." 

Thalia  shook  her  head,  doubtfully,  but  still  she  looked 
kindly  down  upon  her  lover,  as  she  smiled,  and  laid  her 
hand  tenderly  upon  his. 

Here  Kerry  once  more  fell  back  among  the  cushions, 
evidently  much  exhausted.  Thalia  bent  over  him  anxiously, 
at  the  same  time  calling  Mrs.  Kinahan  to  her  aid.  "  Oh, 
Kerry  ! "  she  cried,  **  don't  be  afther  spakin'  another  word 
about  it ;  don't  be  disthressin'  yersilf  thinkin'  av  it,  sure  it's 
forgettin'  it  enthirely  I'll  be,  darlin',  and  niver  a  word  shall 
ye  hear  av  it  from  mesilf  agin  as  long  as  I  live — niver  wan 
word,  astliore  machree  !  if  ye'll  only  make  haste  an'  get  well 
an'  strong  agin  {ox  my  sake." 

**  Ah,  Thalia,  jewel  av  me  heart  !  I  fear  I'll  niver  be  well 
agin,  but  don't  be  afther  graavin'  for  me,  mavourneen,  sure 
I'm  not  worth  it  ;  'tis  the  sore  heart  is  all  I've  given  ye  in 
return  for  yer  faithful  love.  But  'tis  happier  I  am  now 
that  I've  sane  ye  wanst  moor,  an  all  is  made  right  betwane 
us." 

IVas  all  right  now  between  these  two  lovers  ?      Could  it 
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ever  be  so  this  side  of  the  grave  ?  Alas  !  there  were  many 
dark  days  in  the  future  for  both,  ere  the  shadows  passed 
from  their  hves,  and,  in  the  happiness  of  the  present  recon- 
ciHation,  both  had  forgotten  Sheymus  Malloy,  and  Thalia 
Coghlan's  solemn  promise  to  him. 

'*  Och  !  there's  his  honour  the  Captain  at  last !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Kinahan,  joyfully,  as  she  hastened  to  open  the  door 
for  Captain  Annesley,  "  sure  I  hear  his  footstep  comin'  up  the 
sthairs  !  " 

''That's  thrue  for  ye,  Misthress  Kinahan  !"  cried  Kerry, 
excitedly.  ''  It's  his  honour  comin'  sure  enough,  good  luck 
to  him  !  Oh^  Heaven  grant  he  brings  us  good  news  av 
Shilrick ! " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  What  tragedies,  what  comedies  are  there, 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  despair  ! 
What  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat, 
Of  struggle,  and  temptation,  and  retreat ! 
What  records  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and  fears  ! 
What  pages  blotted,  blistered  by  our  tears  !  " 

Longfellow. 

In  another  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  ^by  the 
widow,  and  Captain  Annesley  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
secret  apartment. 

"  Save  all  here !  "  said  the  young  officer,  making  use  of 
the  quaint  old  Irish  salutation  as  he  entered,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  hearty  greetings  of  all  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
'*  How  is  my  foster  brother  this  morning,  Mrs.  Kinahan  ?  " 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

*'  It's  a  thrifle  betther  he  is,  I  think,  yer  honour,  an'  if  only 
he  wasn't  so  throubled  an'  bothered  wid  wan  thing  an' 
another,  an'  so  onaisy  in  his  mind  about  his  poor  little  bro- 
ther, I  belave  he  might  soon  be  well  agin'.  The  bhoy  won't 
lie  paceable  an'  quiet,  an'  let  things  thake  their  coorse,  as 
they'll  do  annyhow,  widout  his  inter farence." 

*' Oh,  Armoric  !  Armoric!"  cried  Kerry,  imploringly; 
**  tell  me  1  have  ye  anny  news  av  Shilrick,  at  all,  at  all  ?  Ah, 
yer  honour  !  don't  be  afther  kapin'  it  back  from  me — sure,  I'd 
rayther  know  all  at  wanst." 

As  Annesley  hastily  approached  Kerry,  and  bending  over 
him,  clasped  the  poor,  emaciated  hands  of  his  foster  brother 
in  his,  all  the  others  gathered  round  them  to  hear  what  the 
officer  had  to  say. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  best  so,  Kerry  !  "  he  answered,  gravely  and 
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sadly,  but  with  that  kindness  and  tenderness,  for  which  this 
officer  was  so  well  known  and  liked,  towards  all  who  were  ill 
or  in  sorrow.  ^*  My  poor  boy — there  is  no  news  yet,  no 
pardon  has  arrived  for  Shilrick,  and  it  wants — but  two 
hours  of  the  time  fixed — for — for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence." 

Here  Annesley's  voice  faltered,  and  the  firm  lips  trembled, 
as  he  hurriedly  turned  from  his  foster  brother,  anxious  to 
hide  from  him,  as  well  as  from  the  others,  his  grief  and 
emotion. 

**  Oh,  yer  honour  !  Armoric  zvisJia  !  is  there  no  hope — no 
hope  ? "  gasped  Kerry,  pitifully. 

^*Ochonel  ochone\^^  cried  Mrs.  Kinahan,  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  the  low  chair,  beside  the  invalid's  couch.  "  Oh, 
to  hear  tell  av  it  !  to  hear  tell  av  it  !  sure  'tis  the  dhark  sorrow^ 
that'll  be  upon  us  all  this  dhay." 

''  My  heart  begins  to  fail  me  now,"  said  Annesley,  sadly. 
"  I  knew  the  pardon  for  Shilrick  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
— yet  I  have  been  hoping  against  hope.  I  trusted  that  the 
authorities  would  scarcely  disregard  our  earnest  petition  in 
this  instance,  seeing  that  the  pleaders  were  the  poor  boy's 
own  officers  and  comrades.  We  represented  his  youth,  his 
previous  good  conduct,  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  his  services,  and  his  having  saved  the  life 
of  his  officer  in  the  last  war ;  whilst  Colonel  Corrie,  Captain 
Ellis,  Lieutenant  Digby  and  myself,  even  pleaded  our  own 
services  in  his  behalf,  and  the  petition  was  also  signed  by  every 
officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private  in  the  cops,  who 
knew  him.  The  young  midshipman,  Harry  Nelson,  also  urged 
his  father.  Lord  Thornbury,  to  use  all  his  influence  at  Court, 
while  Lady  Thornbury's  father.  Lord  Arlington,  has  used 
every  effort  to  prevail  upon  the  authorities  to  grant  a  pardon. 
Oh!  "  continued  Annesley,  passionately,  ''surel}^  it  will  not, 
it  cannot,  be  all  in  vain — even  yet — at  the  eleventh  hour,  a 
pardon  must  surely  arrive  in  time,  I  dare  not  think  that  it 
will  be  otherwise.  I  have  watched  every  hour  for  its 
coming — night  after  night  I  have  lain  awake,  hoping,  and 
praying  that,  with  the  morning  light,  would  come  the  news 
for  which  we  are  still  waiting,  and  it  may  be  so  even  at  the 
very  last  moment ; — thank  Heaven  there  are  still  two  hours 
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to  spare,  and  at  any  moment  the  mounted  messenger,  whom 
we  expect  will  be  the  bearer  of  the  precious  pardon,  may 
reach  the  barrack  gate  with  the  welcome — thrice  welcome 
— news." 

'*  Ah  !  Captain  darlin',"  said  Kerry,  gratefully,  ''  sure  it's 
mighty  kind  that  yer  honour  an'  all  the  other  gintlemen  have 
been  enthirel}^,  an'  may  Heaven's  best  blissin's  be  on  3^ersilf 
an'  thim  now,  an'  iver.  But  oh,  Shilrick  ! — Shilrick!"  he  cried, 
with  passionate  emotion,  '*  me  only  brother — me  heart's  pride. 
Oh,  then  Heaven  help  us  all  this  dhay,  and  turn  the  hearts 
av  thim  that  hould  the  life  av  me  brother  in  their  hands,  to 
spare  him  to  us.  An' — an'  sind  me  stringth  to  bear  this 
cruel  suspinse  an'  sorrow." 

"Sure  it's  a  weary,  anxious  night  3^er  honour  must  have 
had,"  said  Mrs.  Kinaham,  as  she  wiped  her  e3^es  vigorously 
with  her  apron,  and  looked  up  at  Annesley  through  a  mist  of 
tears. 

''You  may  well  say  that,  Mrs.  Kinahan,"  he  replied, 
wearil}'.  "  It  has  indeed  been  a  sad  time  of  watching  and 
waiting  for  all  within  the  barracks.  Oh,  ma}^  we  never,  in 
all  our  lives,  know  such  hours  of  anxiety  again." 

Indeed,  Captain  Annesley's  description  of  that  night  in 
Glencree  Barracks,  was  in  no  way  exaggerated.  He,  as  well 
as  the  most  of  his  brother  officers,  had  taken  no  rest  through- 
out the  long,  wear}^  hours  ;  they  were  gathered  together  in 
one  room  ;  the  fire  around  which  they  were  seated  burned 
brightly,  but  the  warmth,  and  the  light  of  the  glowing 
embers  had  no  power  to  dispel  the  cold,  dark  gloom 
that  was  stealing  over  all  their  hearts,  as  the  old  clock 
chimed  out,  hour  after  hour,  and  vibrated  with  a  dull  sound 
in  the  barrack  square.  Fainter,  and  more  hopeless,  grew 
the  heart  of  each  silent  watcher,  knowing  that  every  moment 
was  drawing  them  nearer  to  the  sad  end.  Outside  his  door, 
Colonel  Corrie  paced  up  and  down  half  the  night,  with  his 
daughter  at  his  side,  both  unable  to  rest ;  whilst  the  quiet 
figure  of  his  wife,  seated  at  the  window,  showed  that  her 
mind  also  was  too  troubled  to  sleep  ;  and  poor  little  Nap, 
not  quite  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  follow  Eveleen 
about,  was  curled  up  on  a  chair  at  the  window,  where  he 
could   now  and   again  take  a    peep    at    his   mistress  as  she 
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passed,  but  this  faithful  friend  who  had  saved  the  drummer's 
Hfe  during  the  mountain  fight,  at  last  tired  out  with  watch- 
ing, and  wondering  at  the  cause  of  the  eccentric  move- 
ments of  those  around  him,  was  now  sleeping  placidly,  all 
unconscious  of  his  favourite,  Shilrick's,  danger  ;  or  that  he 
had,  perhaps,  only  saved  him  for  a  worse  fate. 

Again  and  again,  Captain  Annesley,  during  the  long  hours 
of  the  night,  went  outside  the  barrack  gate  to  listen,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  might  hear  the  approach  of  the  mounted 
messenger,  but  all  was  still,  the  silence  of  death  seemed  to 
reign  over  all  around.  A  little  figure  stood  near  the  gate, 
eagerly  watching,  with  a  white,  haggaid  face,  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  contrast  of  the  hood  of  a  red  cloak,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  which  two  eyes  shone  forth  with  a  strange, 
unnatural  brilliancy ;  this  was  Thalia  Coghlan,  who,  like 
Kerry  O'Toole,  in  part  blamed  herself  for  that  which  had 
occurred,  she  had  the  hope  that  Shilrick's  pardon  would  end 
their  sorrow,  but  knew  that  the  carrying  out  of  his  sentence 
would  prove  the  death-knell  to  her  happiness,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  were  dear  to  her. 

At  last  the  first  faint  streaks  of  rosy  dawn  appeared  in  the 
sky,  and  all  were  once  more  awake  and  astir  throughout  the 
barracks  ;  and  then  Captain  Annesley  had  started  at  once  for 
the  *'  Shamrock,"  well  knowing  the  anxiety  of  his  foster 
brother,  but,  even  then,  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  good  news, 
and  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  wasted,  emaciated  form  of 
the  once  handsome,  stalwart  Kerry  O'Toole,  and  saw  the 
worn,  haggard  face,  now  pale  as  death,  which  used  to  wear 
such  a  bright,  healthful  glow,  the  kindly  young  officer  felt 
that  if  no  pardon  arrived  for  his  little  protege^  then  there 
would  be  a  double  sacrifice,  for  Shilrick's  brother  would  not 
long  survive  him. 

With  a  sigh,  Annesley  was  turning  away  from  the  couch, 
when  he  met  the  appealing,  searching  gaze  of  Thalia 
Coghlan,  whose  e3^es  were  fixed  upon  him  as  though  she 
would,  were  it  in  her  power,  read  his  inmost  thoughts. 
He  had  not  noticed  her  presence  before,  but  now  addressed 
her,  kindly : 

'^ Thalia  Coghlan,  you  here,  my  poor  colleen?  The  sentry 
on  guard  at  the  barrack  gate  told  me  that  all  through  the  long, 
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dreary  night  you  were  waiting  there  for  news  of  Shih'ick ; 
but  alas  !  alas  !  it  has  never  come.  Oh  !  now — when  despair 
seems  creeping  o'er  our  hearts — now  when  hope  is  ebbing 
fast  away,  we  feel  most  surely  how  dear  this  boy's  life  is 
to  us  all." 

In  addition  to  his  distress  about  Shilrick,  Annesley  had 
another  trouble  that  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  He 
had  been  using  his  influence  in  high  quarters  to  ob- 
tain a  pardon  for  his  foster  brother,  and  also  for 
Owen  Maguire  and  Silas  Charleston,  whom  he  had  been 
glad  to  find  had,  as  yet,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
military.  He  had  never  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had 
applied  for  a  pardon,  to  either  of  these  three  men,  fearing 
that  he  might  only  raise  hopes  which  might  never  be  fulfilled, 
and  he  was  the  more  thankful  to  think  that  he  had  been  so 
reticent,  as  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  glided  past,  and 
still  no  reply  to  his  request,  favourable  or  otherwise,  had 
reached  him ;  nor  had  Sheymus  Malloy  returned  from 
Dublin,  and  he  it  was  whom  Annesley  had  chosen  ^s  his 
especial  messenger,  and  entrusted  with  those  papers,  so 
carefully  and  judiciously  worded,  and  so  earnestly  pleading 
for  the  pardon  of  Kerry,  Owen,  and  the  young  American. 
He  had  thought,  too,  that  Sheymus  Malloy,  being  a  favourite 
tenant  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  and  that  nobleman  being  then 
in  Dublin,  he  might  be  able  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
fugitives  who  were  now  in  hiding  in  the  "Shamrock,"  for  the 
farmer  was  known  to  be  strictly  loyal  and  trustworthy. 

His  long  absence  and  continued  silence  were  now  causing 
Annesley  considerable  anxiety,  especially  as  the  thought 
would,  again  and  again,  recur  to  him  that  Malloy  was  Kerry 
O'Toole's  rival,  and  he  wondered,  in  his  own  mind,  if  he  had 
acted  wisely  in  trusting  him  with  the  petition,  or  if  the 
temptation  to  delay  might  prove  too  great  for  the  farmer — a 
day — even  a  few  hours  longer,  might  be  fatal,  as,  at  any 
moment,  the  hiding-place  of  the  three  men  might  be 
discovered,  Kerry  be  made  prisoner,  and  so  once  more  re- 
moved from  Sheymus  Malloy's  path.  Resolutely,  however, 
Annesley  tried  to  put  this  idea  from  him  as  unworthy  of 
consideration,  such  treachery  being  utterly  incompatible  with 
the   honest,   straightforward  character  of  Sheymus   Malloy, 
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who,  had  he  not  been  desirous  that  a  pardon  should  be 
obtained  for  his  rival,  would  most  assuredly  have  at  once 
declined  the  mission  to  Dublin,  or  to  intercede  in  Kerry's 
behalf  with  his  landlord,  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  had  at  that 
time  great  influence  with  the  authorities. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  unfortunate  fact  still  remained;  the 
farmer  was  still  absent,  nor  had  he  been  heard  of  at  his  own 
home  since  the  day  he  had  started  for  Dublin,  and  all  work  at 
Ballymacreagh  Farm  was  at  a  standstill,  although  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  Malloy  to  perform  his  mission  and 
return  to  Glencree. 

Annesley  had  also  now  to  think  seriously  of  the  future. 
As  long  as  Kerry  was  so  ill,  he,  at  least,  could  not  be  removed, 
and  even  had  he  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  the  **  Sham- 
rock," where  could  he,  and  his  present  companions,  find 
another  refuge.  They  could  not,  certainly,  remain  inmates 
of  the  secret  apartment  in  the  widow  Kinahan's  hostelry  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  however  hospitably  disposed  that 
worthy  lady  might  be ;  and  yet  how  could  they  escape  ? 
Whither  could  they  go?  Strict  and  constant  watch  was 
still  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  military,  night  and 
day,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  stray  fugitives,  who  had 
lately  been  attached  to  O'Neill's  band  of  insurgents.  Even 
now,  although  this  temporary  refuge  appeared  safe  enough, 
Annesley  feared  that  at  any  moment  some  unlucky  chance, 
or  accident,  might  lead  to  the  discovery  that  Mrs.  Kinahan 
was  concealing  three  Rebels  beneath  her  roof,  and  then  she 
and  her  daughter  would  also  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law 
with  the  other  prisoners,  for  treason,  and  plotting  against  the 
Government. 

That  Captain  Annesley's  fears  were  not  groundless  was, 
alas  !  only  too  soon  to  be  proved ;  for,  even  as  he  was 
speaking,  all  the  occupants  of  the  room  were  startled  b}^  a 
strange  noise,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  room  be- 
neath them.  For  a  few  moments  they  listened  intently  to 
the  peculiar  sound,  as  of  some  one  tapping  and  hammering 
at  the  walls,  and  then,  almost  simultaneously,  the  same  idea 
seemed  to  strike  each  one  present,  the  men  were  aroused  to 
their  sense  of  danger,  the  women's  faces  were  blanched 
with  horror  and  dismay.     Someone  had  heard  of  the  secret 
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apartment,  and  was  trying  patiently  and  diligently  to  find  the 
spring  of  the  sHding  panel  at  the  foot  of  the  concealed  stair- 
case. 

It  was  only  too  evident  that  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Captain  Annesley  looked  pale,  but  firm  and  resolute  ; 
perhaps,  of  all  those  present,  he  was  in  the  most  danger, 
and  he  was  well  aware  of  the  consequences,  and  the  terrible 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  him  if  found  in  the  very  act  of  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  concealment  of  Rebels — he,  an  ofBcer 
holding  the  King's  commission,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
English  Government.  His  handsome  features  were  set  and 
stern,  the  dark,  sapphire-blue  eyes  that  gleamed  beneath  the 
long  black  lashes,  had  in  them  a  determined,  steadfast  light 
— their  owner  was  ready  to  meet  the  danger  like  a  brave 
soldier. 

Kerry,  who  appeared  for  the  time  to  be  endowed  with  a 
strange,  fictitious  strength,  rose  from  his  couch,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  those  beside  him,  and,  struggling  to  his  feet, 
he  pushed  past  them,  and  reached  Annesley's  side. 

''Armoric  wi'shal^^  he  gasped,  as  he  seized  his  foster- 
brother's  arm.  '*  Oh,  ivirrashtrue  I  wirrasthrue  !  is  it  mesilf 
that's  to  be  the  cause  av  the  ruin  an'  the  death  av  all  who 
are  dear  to  me  ?  " 

Silas  Charleston,  Owen  Maguire,  and  Andrew  Macnaugh- 
ton,  never  spoke,  but  quietly  ranged  themselves  beside 
Annesley,  prepared  to  meet  the  foe  ;  they  had  drawn  from 
the  breast  pockets  of  their  coats  the  little  pistols  they 
always  carried,  which  they  now  loaded  ready  for  use, 
intending — these  brave,  determined  men — to  make  a  despe- 
rate defence,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  boldly  for  life  and  liberty. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  the  spring  of  the  hidden  panel 
soon  yielded  to  the  hard  blows  from  the  butt-ends  of  the  sol- 
diers' muskets,  and  then  followed  the  sounds,  so  significant, 
so  terrible  to  the  anxious  group  gathered  together  in  that 
secret  room  above,  of  the  steady  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet,  the 
clanking  of  swords,  the  jingling  of  spurs,  as  they  slowly  as- 
cended the  narrow,  winding  staircase. 

'*  Halt  ! "  cried  a  voice  outside,  which  Annesley  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  that  of  his  rival,  Lieutenant  Rochfort. 

For  an  instant  the  firm  lips  quivered,  the  dark  face  flushed, 
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and  a  look  of  despair  took  the  place  of  the   stern,  resolute 
expression. 

''  Heaven  help  us  all !  "  he  murmured.  "  Heaven  help  mCj 
for  it  is  Rochfort  !  Rochfort,  of  all  men  in  the  world  ! " 

Those  within  the  room  heard  a  few  hasty  orders  given 
in  the  same  voice  as  before,  again  raised  in  command  : 

''Stand firm  below,  there  !  Let  no  one  pass  !  Now,  lads, 
follow  me  I " 

In  another  moment,  the  door  of  the  room,  which  Mrs. 
Kinahan,  on  the  first  warning  of  danger,  had  bolted,  was  now 
burst  open — the  locks  and  bolts,  rusty  with  age  and  disuse, 
being  no  proof  against  the  powerful  shoulders  of  two  or 
three  of  the  cavalry  soldiers —  and  the  two  rivals,  Captain 
Annesley  and  Lieutenant  Rochfort,  stood  face  to  face. 

'*  Captain  Annesley  !  "  exclaimed  Rochfort,  in  genuine 
surprise,  and  considerable  consternation  ;  for  to  do  him 
justice,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  not  bad-hearted,  and 
certainly  not  without  that  fellow-feeling,  that  ^^  esprit-de- 
corps,^^  which  one  officer  generally  entertains  for  another — 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  consequences  of  Annesley's  presence 
in  the  secret  apartment  of  the  **  Shamrock,"  and  the  fact  of 
his  being  found  in  company  with  three  notorious  Rebels, 
flashed  across  his  mind.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  brief  moment, 
a  terrible  temptation  assailed  the  young  cavalry  officer;  he 
had  long  striven  in  numerous  ways  to  show  Annesley  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light  possible  to  Eveleen  Corrie  ;  he  •  had 
indeed  done  his  best  to  turn  her  heart  against  her  old  lover, 
— on  the  ancient,  but  most  questionable  principle  that  "  all  is 
fair  in  love,  and  war  " — so  that  he  himself  might  usurp  the  ' 
place  and  privileges  of  the  Marine  officer,  and  now — ah, 
now,  without  the  most  remote  chance  of  his  incurring  one 
word  of  blame  or  doubt — Fate  has  placed  his  rival's  life 
and  honour  in  his  hands.  Annesley  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Rochfort.  The  hesitation  of  the  latter  was  but 
momentary,  however,  and  the  good  angel  prevailed — but, 
while  Rochfort  was  hastily  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
means  by  which  he  might  rescue  his  comrade  in  arms  from 
the  serious  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  Mrs. 
Kinahan  advanced  boldly  to  him  and  attacked  him  fiercely. 

"  Sure,  sir,  an'  what  may  yer  business  be  here,  if  I  may 
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be  SO  bould  as  to  ax  3'^er  honour,  an'  what  is  it  ye  mane 
comin'  an'  disthurbin'  a  dacint,  honest  woman — an'  herself  a 
lone  widow — this  way,  an'  bringin'  yer  frinds  wid  ye  ?  If 
it's  rest  an'  refrishment  ye're  afther,  troth  thin  'tis  the  best 
av  both  ye'll  get,  an'  wilcome,  dJiown  sthairs  in  the  proper 
place,  where  all  Mike  Kinahan's  guests  were  always  sarved 
— good  luck  to  his  blissid  memory — an'  it  isn't  his  widow 
that  would  be  goin'  agin  the  arrangements  he  made,  for  a 
dacenter  bhoy  niver  broke  the  woorld's  bread,  though  I  say  it 
that  shouldn't — may  the  Heavens  be  his  bed  this  night,  is 
my  prayer — sure  this  is  the  private  part  av  the  house 
enthirely." 

*'  Ah  !  so  I  should  imagine,"  returned  Rochfort,  quietly, 
as  he  looked  around  him,  searchingly,  **  but,  my  good  woman, 
pray  spare  your  reproaches,  and  allusions  to  your  late 
husband,  who,  I  have  no  doubt — since  you  tell  me  so — was 
a  most  worthy,  respectable  man.  You  shall  soon  know  my 
business  here,  and  I  may  as  well  remind  you  that  I  come 
with  good  authority.  I  and  my  men  are  here  according  to 
orders,  in  the  King's  name,  to  search  this  place  from  base- 
ment to  attic  until  we  can  find  and  arrest  the  escaped  Rebels 
who,  we  have  been  informed,  are  concealed  beneath  this  roof. 
I  see,  however,  that  our  search  may  here  come  to  an  end. 
There,  my  lads,"  he  added,  giving  a  few  hasty  orders  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  pointing 
to  Kerry  O'Toole,  Owen  Maguire,  and  Silas  Charleston, 
''there  are  your  prisoners,  see  that  they  do  not  escape." 

While  the  soldiers'  attention  is  occupied  in  advancing  and 
attempting  to  surround  the  three  men,  who  offer  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  try  to  make  for  the  door,  Rochfort  approaches 
nearer  to  Annesley,  and  addresses  him,  speaking  rapidly  and 
in  low,  anxious  tones : 

''  Captain  Annesley!  why  are  j^o?/ here  ?  You  must  know 
the  consequences.  Think — I  entreat  of  you — of  some  ex- 
cuse that  you  can  offer  for  your  presence  here  before  my  men 
— some  of  whom  may  have  recognised  you — or,  stay,"  he  added, 
hurriedly,  **  let  me  speak,  you  say  nothing,  leave  it  all  to  me. 
Annesley  !  "  he  continued,  aloud,  and  in  as  careless  a  manner 
as  he  could  assume,  "  I  suppose  you  came  here  on  much  the 
same  errand  as  ourselves,  the  discovery  of  the   hiding-place 
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of  these  prisoners ;  it  was  scarcely  wise  to  come  alone  ;  how- 
ever, all  is  well,  now  that  we  have  met." 

**  Lieutenant  Rochfort  !  "  returned  Annesley,  in  a  voice  of 
suppressed  passion,  "  you  have  often  enough  tried  to  charge 
me  with  treasonable  tendencies  ;  but  it  shall  be  in  no  man's 
power  to  call  me  a  liar  and  a  coward.  I  did  7iot  come  here 
on  the  same  errand  as  yourself,  that  of  hunting  down  my 
poor  unhappy  countrymen." 

"Annesley  !  "  pleaded  the  other,  anxiously,  ''for  Heaven's 
sake  speak  lower — my  men  will  hear  you.  Think  of  the 
result  of  this  unfortunate  encounter,  to  yourself — to  those 
who  care  for  you — the  unpleasant  duty  that — " 

"That  jKo?/  will  have  to  perform,"  retorted  Annesley,  haugh- 
tily, "  in  reporting  me  ;  but  I  will  save  you  that  trouble. 
No ! "  he  continued,  seeing  that  Rochfort  was  about  to 
remonstrate,  "you  need  not  fear  that  you  will  lose  the  credit 
of  this  wonderful  discovery  of  the  escaped  prisoners — of 
having  led  to  the  arrest  of  an  officer  of  the  Marines,  for 
treason — I  shall  accompany  you  willingly  to  our  barracks, 
report  myself  to  my  commanding  officer,  and  deliver  up  my 
sword  to  him.  Yes — you  have  hunted  me  down  at  last,  and 
I  am  quite  aware  of  the  consequences.  I  only  hope  that  it 
may  afford  you  the  pleasure  you  have  always  seemed  to 
anticipate." 

"Annesley!"  replied  Rochfort,  earnestly,  "upon  my 
honour,  as  an  officer,  and  a  gentleman,  you  wrong  me  cruelly, 
I  would  have  spared  you — I  could  save  you  even  yet,  but 
you  will  not  let  me.     Oh  !  think  of  the  horrible  fate  that — " 

"  Enough  !  enough  ! "  said  Annesley,  proudly,  "  you  can 
do  your  worst  now — I  care  not.  I  hope  that  I  know  how  to 
bear  trouble  and  pain,  and  to  brave  danger  as  a  true  soldier 
should,  and  that  my  courage  may  not  fail  me." 

"Be  it  so,  Annesley,"  retorted  Rochfort,  curtly,  "only — 
always  remember — I  would  have  saved  you,"  he  added,  as  he 
turned  away,  hoping,  however,  that  the  Dragoons  had  heard 
only  his  own  remarks  about  Annesley's  presence  in  the 
secret  apartment,  and  in  the  company  of  notorious  Rebels. 
He  now  called  sternly  to  the  three  prisoners  who  were  still 
resisting  the  advance  of  the  soldiers  into  the  room  : 

"  Look  here,   you   fellows  !  resistance  is  utterly  useless, 
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and  will  only  make  matters  worse  for  you  afterwards.  Even 
if  you  could  leave  this  room  alive,  the  house  is  so  guarded, 
that  at  every  door  or  window  you  showed  yourselves,  you 
would  be  met  by  an  armed  sentinel.  Ah  !  have  a  care,  ser- 
geant !"  shouted  the  young  officer,  suddenly,  as  he  sprang 
across  the  room  to  the  side  of  Silas  Charleston,  and  taking 
the  American  unawares,  he  contrived,  but  only  just  in  time, 
to  throw  up  his  arm,  so  that  the  shot  from  the  pistol  struck 
the  wall  opposite,  instead  of  the  sergeant  of  dragoons  whom 
Charleston  had  been  trying  to  keep  at  bay.  Kerry  O'Toole 
and  Owen  Maguire  had  been  already  disarmed,  but  were  still 
struggling  against  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  to  secure  them  ; 
the  former,  however,  at  last  grew  so  exhausted,  that  he  fell 
back  against  the  couch,  where  he  stood,  almost  in  a  fainting 
condition,  gasping  for  breath,  yet  glaring  fiercely  at  his 
foes. 

Mrs.  Kinahan  here  once  more  interposed,  while  Thalia 
Coghlan,  hastening  to  her  lover's  side,  tenderly  clasped  his 
hand  in  hers,  and  then  stood  boldly  facing  the  soldiers. 
•'Now!  touch  him  if  ye  daur!"  she  cried,  defiantly. 

"  Sorra  finger  shall  ye  lay  on  that  poor,  sick  boy,  there  ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Kinahan  ;  "sure,  it's  killin'  him,  enthirely,  ye'd  be 
to  thake  him  away  to  prison." 

"  Mrs.  Kinahan  speaks  truly,"  said  Annesley,  *'  Kerry 
O'Toole  has  been  very  ill — he  is  not  strong  enough  even  yet 
to  be  removed  from  here,  or  to  undergo  the  privations  of 
prison  life." 

''Very  ill!  not  strong  enough  to  be  moved!"  laughed 
Rochfort,  sarcastically.  "  Really,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
this  ;  why.  Captain  Annesley — pardon  me  for  saying  so — 
but  this  man  has  made  the  most  determined  resistance  of  any 
of  the  prisoners,  and  when  we  first  came  in  he  was  ready  to 
fight  myself  and  all  my  men." 

"Sure  that's  bekase  he  doesn't  be  falin'  the  wakenesswhin 
his  spirits  is  raised,"  asserted  Mrs.  Kinahan,  "  troth,  it's 
himsilf  was  dyin'  enthirely  just  before  yer  honour  an'  thim 
other  milithairy  gintlemen  arrived." 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  Rochfort,  doubtfully,  "  then  our  presence 
must  have  had  a  miraculous  effect  in  restoring  him  to  sudden 
life  and  activity." 
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"I  tell  you,  Rochfort,  that  Kerry  O'Toole  is  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  be  moved  yet,"  said  Annesley.  ''Ah  !  look  at  him  now,"  he 
added,  and  hastening  to  the  side  of  his  foster  brother  he  was 
just  in  time  to  support  him  in  his  arms,  as  Kerry  fell  back  in 
a  death-like  swoon. 

''  Well,  he  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  much  strength 
left  now,"  agreed  Rochfort;  ''  a  guard  must  remain  here  with 
him,  however,  if  he  is  really  too  ill  to  be  removed  ;  but  now 
we  must  be  on  the  line  of  march  once  more  with  the  other 
prisoners.  And  you,  my  good  woman,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Kinahan,  "1  am  afraid  that  you  also,  as  well  as  your 
friends,  must  accompany  us." 

*'  And  why,  I'd  be  for  axin  ?  "  almost  screamed  the  en- 
raged widow. 

''  On  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  concealment 
of  Rebels,"  replied  Rochfort,  sternly,  and  now,  once  more 
approaching  Annesley,  he  spoke  hurriedly,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  ''  Annesley  I  my  men  are  regarding  you  with  suspicion 
— I  see  it  in  their  faces,  and  I  overheard  two  of  them  speak- 
ing about  you  just  now.  But  I  mean  to  save  you — yes — in 
spite  of  yourself.  Nay  !  hear  me  out  !  "  he  added,  in  peremp- 
tory tones,  seeing  that  Annesley  was  about  to  remonstrate. 
''If  you  do  not  care  to  accept  any  favour  from  me  iox  your- 
self^ think  of  your  friends — your  corps — and  the  honour  of 
the  service.  You — an  officer  holding  our  King's  commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  arrested  for  treason  if  /  can  help  it.  Now, 
my  lads  !  "  he  called  to  the  Dragoons,  "  I  am  afraid  that  to 
Captain  Annesley  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  discovered 
the  hiding  place  of  these  Rebels,  but  you  must  still  do  your 
duty — surround  your  prisoners,  and  secure  them." 

"  Keep  back  your  men,  Rochfort !  You  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  these  people  !  "  cried  Annesley,  indignantl}^ 

For  a  moment  the  cavalry  officer  paused,  and  stared  in 
utter  astonishment  at  the  other ;  then  replied,  sarcastically, 
but  in  tones  so  low  that  his  men  could  not  hear  the  words  : 

"This  is  indeed  strange!  I  should  have  thought  that 
Captain  Annesley,  of  the  Marines,  would  have  been  the  very 
last  person  to  have  assisted  in  the  shelter  of  traitors^  or  to 
interfere  with  another  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  I 
are  you  mad— thus  to  risk  your  life  and  honour?  " 
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What  might  have  been  Annesley's  reply  to  Rochfort's 
contemptuous,  although  decidedly  just,  remark,  was  never 
known,  for  the  angry  retort  was,  fortunately,  checked  ere  it 
fell  from  his  lips,  the  conversation  being  interrupted,  by  the 
sound  of  a  serious  altercation  going  on,  at  the  foot  of  the 
secret  staircase. 

''  I  tell  ye  that  I  tvill  go  up,  if  I'd  to  fight  me  way  through 
double  yer  number,  an'  sure  there's  no  thime  to  lose.  Why 
would  ye  be  afther  houldin'  me  back,  omadhawns  that  ye  are  ? 
Whin  wanst  I'm  up  I  couldn't  get  down  agin  widout  yer 
knowin',  an'  if  it's  traison,  or  anny  other  crime  I'd  be  guilty 
av,  begorrah  !  it  isn't  likely  I'd  put  mesilf  into  such  a  thrap, 
annyhow,  as  to  go  up  thim  sthairs." 

"Ah  !  that  is  Sheymus  Malloy  at  last!"  cried  Annesley. 
*'  Rochfort,  give  orders  to  your  men  to  let  him  pass  ;  I  must 
see  him  at  once !  " 

Rochfort  did  as  requested,  in  his  own  mind  wondering 
what  would  be  the  next  move  of  these  eccentric  people, 
among  whom  it  was  his  present  lot  to  be  cast,  and  at  the 
same  time  fully  prepared  for  any  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Annesley. 

In  another  moment,  the-  tall,  powerful  form  of  Sheymus 
Mall 03^  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  thought  it's  here  I'd  find  yer  honour  whin  ye  weren't 
in  barracks,"  said  the  young  farmer,  to  Annesle}^,  in  his 
bright,  cheerful  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  aloft  a 
long  official-looking  parchment  envelope,  and  another  letter 
which  he  was  waving  triumphantly.  "  I  see  I'm  only  just  in 
thime.  I  don't  belave  I've  iver  ridden  so  fast  in  all  me  life," 
he  continued,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
"  Did  ye  think  I  was  niver  comin',  sir  ?  Troth  I  thought  so 
mesilf  at  first.  Lord  Powerscourt  wasn't  in  Dublin  whin  I 
arrived,  d'ye  see,  an'  it's  a  divil  av  a  chase  I  had  afther  his 
lordship — moor  power  to  him — but  I  came  up  wid  him  at  last, 
an'  I  saw  the  other  parthies  an'  gave  thim  yer  honour's 
letther.  Here's  their  answer,  an'  wan  from  Lord  Powers- 
court  himself.  There,  Captain  darlin',  sure  I've  done  all  ye 
axed  me,  to  the  best  av  me  power ;  but  maybes  ye'll  open 
the  letthers,  sir,  an'  see  for  yersilf  what's  inside.  I  know  the 
news  is  good,  bekase   whin   his  lordship  give  me  his  paper, 
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he  says  to  mesilf,  says  he,  '  Sheymus  Malloy,  maybes  it's 
yersilf  that'll  ride  fasther  an'  wid  an'  aisier  heart  if  3^e  know 
the  news  is  good  an'  will  be  well  rccaived.''  '  The  sorra  doubt 
av  that,  yer  lordship,'  says  I,  '  an'  thank  ye  kindly.' " 

*'  Lieutenant  Rochfort  !  "  said  Annesley,  after  opening  the 
letters  and  reading  the  contents,  **you  may  call  your  men 
from  that  sick  boy  yonder,  and  release  the  other  two 
prisoners,  for  I  have  the  King's  pardon  here  for  them  all. 
Perhaps,  however,  you  had  better  read  these  documents  for 
yourself." 

''Certainly,"  replied  Rochfort,  *'not  that  I  doubt  your 
word  for  a  moment,  Captain  Annesley  ;  but  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  read  these  papers,  so  that  I  can  report  upon  them. 
You  may  retire,  my  lads  !  "  he  added,  to  his  men.  **The  King 
has  sent  a  pardon  for  Kerry  O'Toole,  Owen  Maguire,  and  the 
American,  Silas  Charleston.  But  who  is  the  fourth  man, 
Annesley,"  he  asked,  looking  suspiciously  at  Macnaughton. 

"Andrew  Macnaughton,  a  Scotch  farmer,  from  the  High- 
lands, and  a  friend  of  the  Kinahans,"  replied  Annesley. 

"Ah!  that  is  all  right  then,  since  you  know  him,"  re- 
turned Rochfort. 

The  dragoons  retired,  and  remained  just  outside  the  door, 
waiting  for  the  further  orders  of  their  officer,  all  very  much 
relieved  that  they  were  spared  the  very  unpleasant  duty  of 
arresting  the  prisoners. 

While  Rochfort  was  carefully  reading  the  papers  and 
letters,  Annesley  and  Sheymus  Malloy  were  surrounded, 
and  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  of  the  delighted  men — and  those  who  had  proved 
such  true  friends  to  them — who  were  now  once  more  free, 
and  released  from  the  terrible  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed,  the  constant  dread  and  weary  watching,  the 
daily,  hourly  fear  of  discovery. 

"  Oh,  yer  honour  !  "  said  Thalia,  gratefully,  as  she  looked 
up  at  Annesley,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Sure  if  Kerry  was 
only  well  enough  to  know,  to  ondhersthand,  that  a  pardon 
had  come  for  him." 

"  He  has  only  fainted  from  exhaustion,  Thalia,"  said 
Annesley,  kindly.  "  He  overtaxed  his  strength,  he  will  soon 
recover." 
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Having  read  the  letters,  Rochfort  once  more  approached 
Annesley. 

"You  must  excuse  any  seeming  harshness  on  my  part,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty,"  he  said,  courteously,  *'and  any 
surprise  I  may  have  expressed  on  observing  your  strange  atti- 
tude of  defiance  towards  military  authority.  I  was  of  course 
totally  unaware  that  you  had  been  trying  to  obtain  a  pardon 
for  those  men,  which  explains,  and  excuses  all.  /  had  no  spe- 
cial interest  in  either  of  them,  and  to  me  they  were  but  common 
Rebels — traitors  against  their  lawful  King  and  Government." 

''No  apology  is  needed,  Rochfort,  for  the  simple  prosecution 
of  your  duty,"  replied  Annesley,  somewhat  coldly,  ''but,  per- 
haps, it  is  due  both  to  you,  and  to  myself,  that  I  should  ex- 
plain my  particular  interest  in  them.  Kerry  O'Toole  is — as 
you  know — my  own  foster  brother,  to  whom  I  am  strongly 
attachd,  and  Owen  Maguire  was  once  the  faithful,  devoted 
servant  of  a  friend  who  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  who,  with 
his  dying  breath,  implored  me  to  help  Owen  if  he  should  re- 
quire it.  Kerry  was  desperately  wounded  in  our  late  encounter 
with  the  Rebels,  and  was  left  for  dead ;  but,  fortunately,  a 
friend  found  him,  he  was  conveyed  here,  and  has  so  far  re- 
covered, as  you  have  seen.  Silas  Charleston  assisted  me  to 
escape  from  the  Rebels'  Cave,  and  has,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, done  me  a  good  turn.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
been  able  to  repay  him.  Knowing  of  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment, I  did  not  betray  it,  but  rather  exerted  my  influence  to 
obtain  those  pardons  for  them,  which  I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving.  Untoward  circumstances  drove  these 
three  men  to  join  the  '  Bold  Boys '  in  the  mountains,  for  a 
short  time,  but  I  really  do  not  believe  that  they  are  true 
Rebels  at  heart." 

"  But  supposing  that  their  pardon  had  been  refused — what 
then  ? " 

"  Nay,  then,  you  are  ungenerous  to  press  the  matter.  Let 
my  present  explanation  suffice." 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  and  now,  good-morning,  Annesley,  for  I 
have  no  further  purpose  in  lingering  here." 

"  Good-morning,  Rochfort  !  " 

Rochfort  had  reached  the  door,  but  paused,  hesitated,  and 
then  returned  to  Annesley. 
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"  Do  not  think  too  hardly  of  me."  he  said,  earnestly,  *'the 
information  about  this  secret  apartment^  and  the  Rebels  be- 
ing concealed  here,  was  given  to  me  in  presence  of  the  men 
you  now  see  with  me,  and  worse  than  all,  at  that  very 
moment,  that  wretched,  sneaking  patrol,  Jeremiah  Stalker, 
turned  up  and  heard  every  word  ;  there  was  no  other  course 
left  open  to  me  than  to  come  straight  on  here  to  arrest  the 
prisoners,  for  I  was  out  with  a  party  of  our  men  on  patrol 
duty  at  the  time." 

**  But,  Rochfort,"  asked  Annesley,  gravely,  **  who  was  the 
base  informer  who  betrayed  these  poor  men  ?  Will  you  tell 
me?" 

''Certainly,  Annesley!"  replied  the  other,  readily.  "It  was 
one  of  their  own  number,  one  of  the  insurgents  under  the 
celebrated  Michael  Chmyy 

'^  Ah  ! — but  not  a  countryman — surely  not  that  ?  " 

''No,  it  was  a  villainous-looking  Greek  fellow — an  ex-pirate, 
I  believe  ;  he  turned  informer  to  gain  the  reward,  and  save 
himself — the  scoundrel !  "  said  Rochfort,  "  I  would  cheerfully 
assist  at  Ms  hanging  on  the  nearest  tree.  Oh,  it  is  horrible 
that  the  Government,  has  to  grant  a  pardon  to  such  men  ! 
He  is  downstairs  now,  and  that  sneak.  Stalker,  too,  we  forced 
him  to  come  with  us  also,  because  he  has  repeatedly  brought 
false  information  to  our  barracks  about  Rebels  being  concealed 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  threw  out  hints  about  Mrs. 
Kinahan's  hostelry.  He  was  highly  disgusted,  though,  when  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  follow  me  up  here.  But,  Annesley, 
believe  me,  I  am  truly  glad  that  these  men,  in  whom  you  are  so 
interested,  are  free.  They  are  brave  followers,  I  should  not 
like  to  have  been  the  one  to  have  caused  their  death,  or  long 
imprisonment.  But  there  !"  he  added,  laughing,  "  your  Irish 
people  have  crept  into  my  heart  somehow,  and  I  believe  I 
am  getting  just  like  the  rest  of  you,  and  I  only  hope  that  3^ou 
may,  even  yet,  at  the  last  moment,  receive  good  news  about 
your  poor  little  drummer  !  " 

"  Many  thanks,  Rochfort  !  "  returned  Annesley,  sorrow- 
fully, "  but  if  a  pardon  arrives  now  for  him — it  will  indeed  be 
at  the  last  moment.  Oh,  it  is  cruel  in  the  authorities  to  have 
delayed  their  reply  to  our  petition,  whatever  that  reply  might 
be.     Poor  loyal  Shilrick  ! — poor  true-hearted  little  soldier." 
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In  kindly  sympathy,  Rochlbrt  held  out  his  hand  to 
Annesley,  who  silently  clasped  it  in  his,  and,  with 
that  warm,  firm  clasp,  the  old  feud  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  these  two  men,  died  out  of  their  hearts 
for  ever,  and,  as  Annesley  looked  into  the  earnest, 
clever  face  before  him,  from  which  every  trace  of  the 
old  conceit  and  self-assurance,  which  had  so  spoilt  it,  seemed 
to  have  vanished  ;  when  he  saw  the  strange,  new  light  that 
shone  in  the  clear,  dark  eyes — a  light  born  of  the  triumph  of 
good,  over  evil,  in  one  wayward  human  heart,  he  sighed 
sadly,  and  felt  that  Rochfort  was  no  mean  rival,  and  that  the 
young  cavalry  officer  had  plenty  of  attractions,  and  to  spare, 
to  satisfy  any  woman  ;  besides,  Annesley  felt,  and,  indeed, 
knew,  that  his  former  enemy  had  that  day  been  sorely  tried 
and  tempted,  and  had  not  been  found  wanting. 

When  Rochfort  and  his  men  had  departed,  after  a  cheer- 
ful, friendly  leave-taking  with  the  occupants  of  the  "  Sham- 
rock," Annesley  crossed  over  to  the  pallet  on  which  lay  his 
foster  brother,  and  bent  over  him,  anxiously. 

*'  Poor  Kerry  !  "  he  murmured,  ^'  still  unconscious — yet, 
perhaps  it  is  better  so — better  that  he  should  not  wake  until 
— until  all  is  over  ;  but  oh,  the  terrible  awakening,  to  sorrow 
and  trouble  untold.  Malloy  !  "  he  continued,  kindly  laying 
his  hand  on  the  farmer's  shoulder,  *'  I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
again  ere  long,  to  hear  the  account  of  your  journey,  and 
your  interview  with  the  authorities,  and  Lord  Powerscourt  : 
but  most  of  all  to  thank  you,  oh,  so  much,  for  so  faithfully 
fulfilling  the  mission  you  had  undertaken  for  me." 

''  Och,  sure,  sir !  don't  be  afther  mintionin'  it,  at  all,  at  all, 
yer  honour  is  kindly  wilcome  to  anny  sarvice  I  can  do  ye," 
replied  Sheymus,  heartily. 

*'  And  now,"  said  Annesley,  **  I  regret  to  say  that  I  must 
leave  you,  for  I  should  have  been  in  barracks  before  now  ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  poor  Kerry  is  in  good  hands.  I  shall 
return  here  as  soon  as  possible." 

Just  one  hour  after  Annesley  had  left  the  **  Shamrock," 
Sheymus  Malloy  and  Thalia  Coghlan  stood  at  the  outer  door, 
conversing  anxiously  together. 

"Oh,  Sheymus!  if  we  could  only  have  previnted  him 
from  goin' — it's  mad  enthirely  he  is  to  think  av  it,  what  could 
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have  made  him    thake  such   a  notion  into  his  head?"  said 
Thaha. 

''  Sure  it's  mesilf  that'll  thake  good  care  av  him,  Thalia," 
returned  Sheymus.  ''  He's  set  his  mind  on  it,  d'ye  see,  an'  if 
ye  prevint  him  it'll  only  make  the  bhoy  woorse.  It  was  un- 
lucky his  rousin'  up  so  soon  ;  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can, 
darlin' ;  it'll  not  be  good  for  him,  that's  thrue  enough,  but 
maybes  he'll  be  woorse  if  he's  previnted  from  goin'.  Kerry 
niver  could  sthand  conthradiction  at  the  best  av  thimes  ;  but 
I'll  do  all  I  can,  darlin',  I'll  bring  the  light  cart  and  fill  it  wid 
cushions,  the  roan  mare  is  smooth  an'  aisy  goin',  I  don't 
think  the  bhoy  will  come  to  anny  harm,  he's  set  on  goin',  an' 
on  seein'  poor  little  Shilrick  at  the  last ;  I  belave  if  we 
don't  hilp  him  he'll  work  himself  up  into  another  illness,  so 
I'll  go  right  off  for  the  cart  now,  Thalia  inavourneeny 

'*  Oh,  how  can  I  iver  thank  ye  enough  for  all  ye've  done, 
Sheymus,  what  can  I  say,  what  can  I  do,  to  show  me  grati- 
tude ?  "  said  Thalia,  earnestly. 

'*  Sure  i  nade  no  thanks  from  yersilf,  darlin' ;  it's  happiness 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  I've  been  able  to  hilp  ye  in  anny 
way;  an'  didn't  ye  make  me  heart  glad  by  repatin'  yer 
promise  agin  to  mesilf,  that  night  when  we  were  sthartin'  for 
the  mountains,  an'  in  this  same  house,  too " 

''  Ah  !  no — no — anny  thin'  ye  like  to  ax  av  me  but  that ! 
Oh,  Heaven  hilp  me  !  I  can't — I  can't  kape  that  promise 
now  !  "  sobbed  the  girl,  wildly,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  perfect  storm  of  tears. 

*'An'  why  not  ;^ow.^"  asked  Sheymus,  jealously.  '*  Is  it 
bekase  ye've  got  that  bhoy  yondher  safe  back  agin'  that 
ye'd  be  afther  throwin'  mesilf  over  that  way  ?  Ye're  too 
much  wid  him  now,  Thalia,  an'  sure  he  doesn't  nade  ye  to 
be  always  here,  he's  plinty  av  other  women  an'  bhoys  to 
nurse  him,  an'  boulsther  him  up,  afther  he's  brought  ruin  an' 
desthruction  to  ivery  wan  that  cared  for  him,  wid  his  wild 
doin's  an'  divarsions,  an'  near  gettin'  half  the  counthry 
thaken  up  an'  hanged  for  thraitors,  an'  his  own  brother  into 
the  bargain.  Heaven  hilp  the  poor,  brave  little  gossoon,  for 
'tis  near  his  last  hours  he  is  now." 

"  How  daur  ye  1 "  cried  Thalia,  angrily,  "runnin'  the 
bhoy  down  that  way,  an'  he  not  able  to  defind  himself" 
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"  Thime  enough  for  that,  Thalia,  sure  he  shall  have  the 
chance,  an'  right  wilcome,  when  he  is  able  for  it." 

Poor,  foolish  Thalia  I  had  she  even  now  uttered  one  word 
of  gentle  pleading,  had  she  given  one  kind  glance  out  of  those 
beautiful,  sad,  dreamy  eyes  of  hers,  at  this  loving,  generous 
man,  he  would  have  probably  given  her  back  her  freedom, 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  happiness — this  man  so  true, 
so  noble-hearted,  who  had  twice  risked  his  life  for  her  lover, 
who  might  perhaps  even  now  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
being  followed  constantly  and  watched  as  a  suspect,  he  having 
shown  too  much  favour  for  the  Rebels. 

Still,  had  she  once  more  pleaded  with  him,  she  might  have 
touched  his  heart,  but  the  shudder  with  which  she  pulled 
her  hand  out  of  his  kindly  grasp,  the  glance  of  horror,  and 
even  hatred,  with  which  she  turned  from  him,  the  scornful, 
bitter  words  that  fell  from  her  lips,  seemed  to  turn  his  heart 
to  stone.  With  a  stern  expression  upon  his  face,  and  an 
angry  gleam  in  his  eyes,  he  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  said,  determinedly  : 

'*  Thalia  Coghlan,  the  reward  1  mane  to  claim  will  be 
enough  for  mesilf,  an'  that  is  the  fulfilment  av  yer 
promised 

With  these  words  Sheymus  turned  and  left  her  standing 
at  the  door,  gazing  after  him  as  if  spell-bound,  and  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  fierce  spirit  she  had  aroused  in  the 
kindly,  tender-hearted  man. 

On  his  way  homeward  the  farmer's  attention  was  diverted 
for  a  time  from  his  own  troubles,  by  the  unusual  sight  now 
before  him  ;  the  roads  were  lined  for  some  distance  with 
soldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  while  several  troops  and 
companies  of  both,  passed  him  on  their  way  to  Glencree 
Barracks  ;  in  the  wake  of  each  party  followed  a  train  of 
curious  and  indignant  peasantry,  men,  women  and  children. 

From  a  few  stray  words  which  reached  his  ears  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  passed  quietly  along  on  his  way,  and  from  the 
answers  he  received  to  a  few  questions  he  ventured  now  and 
again  to  put  to  some  of  the  soldiers,  or  peasantry  he  knew, 
he  gathered  that  a  riot  was  anticipated,  and  also  that  a 
rescue  would  be  attempted,  and  Shilrick  saved  if  possible 
from  the  cruel  fate  which  awaited  him. 
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Poor  little  Shilrick  had  not  long  to  live  now.  He  had 
taken  leave  of  his  comrades,  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit 
him  in  small  parties  during  the  previous  day — he  had  borne 
up  bravely  until  the  turn  came  for  him  to  say  a  last  farewell 
to  his  young  companions,  the  drummers  and  fifers,  then  he 
fairly  broke  down,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  be 
soothed  and  calmed  into  anything  like  ordinary  composure ; 
but  at  last  tired  Nature  asserted  herself,  and,  after  extracting 
a  solemn  promise  from  the  sentry  who  was  guarding  him, 
that  he  should  be  awakened  at  daybreak,  so  that  he  might  hear 
the  reveille  for  the  last  time,  he  fell  into  a  deep,  peaceful 
sleep,  and  so  the  shadows  of  night — his  last  night  upon  earth 
— gathered  around  him  in  his  lonely  cell.  In  one  hand  was 
clasped  a  tiny  bunch  of  flowers — pale  winter  blossoms,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  little  drummer.  Smith,  as  a  farewell 
offering  from  Parker,  who  was  too  ill  to  visit  Shilrick  with 
his  other  comrades.  The  slender  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
were  twined  among  the  silky  hair  of  Nap,  who,  at  the  boy's 
especial  request  had  been  brought  to  see  him  for  the  last  time, 
and  Nap  seemed  to  understand  it  all,  the  sorrow,  the  pain, 
and  the  coming  parting ;  for  he  lay  still,  and  sad,  and  silent, 
on  the  hard  wooden  board  beside  his  young  friend.  And 
so  Shilrick  slept  on,  heedless  of  his  miserable  surroundings, 
heedless  of  the  cruel  fate  in  store  for  him  on  the  morrow. 
Ah  1  surely  his  guardian  angel  must  have  been  hovering 
over  him  that  sad  night,  to  have  called  forth  that  innocent, 
child-like  expression  on  the  beautiful  face,  that  sweet,  gentle, 
hopeful  smile  that  trembled  on  the  parted  lips,  and  made 
this  living  picture  a  fitting  illustration  of  those  exquisite 
lines — 

"  Our  sorrow  but  the  shadow  of  His  wings." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"  No  shade  has  come  between 

Thee  and  the  sun  ; 
Like  some  long  childish  dream 

Thy  life  has  run. 

But  now  the  stream  has  reached 

A  dark,  deep  sea, 
And  sorrow,  dim  and  crowned, 

Is  waiting  thee. 

Each  of  God's  soldiers  bears 

A  sword  divine  ; 
Stretch  out  thy  trembling  hands, 

To-day  for  thine  !  ' ' 

Adelaide  A,  Procter. 

The  cold,  grey  mists  of  dawn  had  slowly  passed  away, 
and  given  place  to  as  lovely  a  sunrise  as  ever  shed  its  bright 
rays  over  the  old  barracks  at  Glencree,  lighting  up  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  square,  and  even  penetrating  the 
dusky  shadows  cast  by  the  dense  clusters  of  ivy,  still  spark- 
ling with  the  early  morning  dew,  that  nearly  covered  the 
entire  wall  from  end  to  end,  on  one  side  of  the  parade,  and 
formed  picturesque  and  verdant  arches  over  the  windows  of 
the  guard-room,  the  officers'  quarters,  and  the  massive  old 
barrack-gateway,  above  and  beyond  which  appeared,  in  the 
far  distance,  the  high  peaks  of  the  snow-capped  mountains, 
now  tinted  with  softest  rose  colour,  and  palest  primrose,  as 
the  bright  rays  of  that  glorious  sunrise  fell  upon  them. 

A  lovely  morning,  in  the  light  of  which  Nature  appeared 
in  her  fairest  and  most  alluring  guise.  Although  the  season 
was  mid-winter,  yet  the  day  was  unusually  mild,  and  the  air 
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soft  and  balmy.  A  lively  robin-redbreast,  perched  high  .up 
aloft,  among  the  ivy,  was  singing  his  hopeful  morning  song, 
while  from  time  to  time  the  little  merry  songster  paused  to 
peep  from  behind  his  screen  of  emerald  green,  upon  the 
troubled  world  beneath  him,  only  to  renew  his  vocal  efforts 
with  the  more  fervour.  A  blessed  peace  and  calm  reigned 
o'er  all  the  scene,  truly  it  seemed  as  if  Nature  were  rejoicing, 
in  cruel  mockery  of  all  the  sad-hearted  men  and  women  who 
were  then  assembled  both  within  and  without  that  old  ivy- 
clad  barrack-gate. 

Among  all  the  vast  sea  of  faces  upon  which  that  morning 
sun  now  shone,  there  was  not  one  that  appeared  happy,  or 
untroubled,  the  dark  cloud  of  care  hovered  over  all,  although 
many  were  bravely  striving  to  hide  their  sorrow  in  the 
physical  activity  that  the  stern  duties  (from  which  all  shrank 
in  grief  and  horror)  of  necessity  called  forth ;  and  with 
these  latter  were  several  who  had  been  more  immediately 
associated  with  the  late  trial  of  Shilrick  O'Toole,  and  who 
now  chanced  to  be,  to  their  great  distress,  on  some  especial 
duty,  which  entailed  their  presence  during  the  last  sad 
scene  of  the  little  drummer's  life — the  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him. 

There  was  private  Clark,  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro  as 
sentry  outside  the  barrack  gate,  looking  grave  and  thought- 
ful, as  again  and  again  the  incidents  of  the  Court  Martial 
would  recur  to  his  mind  ;  while  privates  Pike  and  Marlow 
were  placed  as  additional  sentinels,  just  inside  the  gateway, 
their  faces  also  bearing  an  expression  of  unwonted  gravity, 
for  these  men  had  all  been  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  at  the  trial  ;  although,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  they  were  most  unwilling  witnesses,  yet  each 
one  would  from  time  to  time  go  over  and  over  again  in  his 
own  mind  all  that  he  had  said  on  that  occasion,  hoping  and 
praying  that  no  word  of  his  had  weighed  against  the  young 
prisoner. 

Lieutenant  Howard,  who  had  been  one  of  the  officers  of 
that  memorable  Court  Martial^  being  officer  on  guard  for  the 
day,  now  stood  with  drawn  sword,  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
eight  men,  who  formed  the  guard  of  Marines  just  within 
the    barrack-gate.       His  mind  was  evidently  far  away  from 
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his  duty,  and  he  was  anxious  and  troubled,  wondering 
sadly  if  he,  or  his  brother  officers,  could  have  left  undone,  or 
unsaid,  anything  that  could  possibly  have  led  to  the  acquittal 
of  Shilrkk,  or  even  made  his  pardon  easier  to  obtain. 
Sergeant  Marks,  and  a  little  drummer,  one  of  Shilrick's 
friends,  were  both  looking  terribly  grieved  as  they  stood  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  being  also  on  guard  at  the  gate  ; 
but  perhaps  the  saddest  sight  of  all  was  that  of  the  little 
band  of  drummers,  fifers,  and  buglers,  with  the  Drum-Major 
at  their  head,  for  these  were  Shilrick's  special  comrades  and 
constant  associates.  Many  of  the  younger  boys  were  every 
now  and  again  surreptitiously  wiping  away  the  tears  they  so 
manfully,  though  vainly,  tried  to  restrain,  while  the  com- 
pressed lips  and  pale  faces  of  the  older  lads  showed  that 
their  sorrow  was  as  keen,  if  not  so  demonstrative. 

Nearly  opposite  to  them  were  ranged,  in  a  column,  two 
companies  of  soldiers  who  were  under  orders  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  with  loaded  muskets,  to  be  told  ,off  at 
any  particular  moment. 

The  faces  of  these  men  appeared  strangely  cold,  hard, 
and  stern  ;  but  each  one  among  them  knew  that  in  his  own 
case,  as  in  that  of  all  the  others,  the  sternness  was  only  in 
outward  bearing,  and  assumed  to  hide  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation, sorrow,  and  pity  that  naturally  filled  their  hearts 
when  they  thought  of  the  duty  they  would  so  soon  be  called 
upon  to  perform  ;  but  which  they  dare  not  shirk.  Even  the  two 
companies  of  soldiers  belonging  to  other  regiments  who  had 
been  sent  from  some  distance  to  witness  the  carrying  out  of 
the  sentence,  and  who  were  utter  strangers  to  Shilrick,  felt  the 
most  sincere  compassion  for  the  prisoner,  when  they  con- 
sidered his  extreme  youth,  and  heard  how  much  he  was 
beloved  by  his  officers  and  comrades. 

From  one  to  another,  however,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
battalion  of  Marines  then  assembled  on  the  parade,  the 
news  had  spread  in  some  strange,  unaccountable  manner, 
that  a  rescue  of  the  prisoner  would  be  attempted  by  the 
peasantry,  and,  in  his  heart,  each  man  hoped  it  might  prove 
successful,  though  there  appeared  but  little  chance  that  it 
could  be  so,  for  even  were  the  crowd,  outside  the  gate,  able  to 
obtain  a  forcible  entrance  into  barracks,  there  were  troops  and 
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companies  of  other  regiments,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  who 
would  at  once,  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  hasten  to  the  assis- 
tance of  those  in  Glencree  Barracks,  for  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  for  the  latter,  whatever  their  private  feelings 
might  be,  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  make  a  determined  show 
of  resistance  against  the  attack  of  the  invaders,  who  were 
even  now  gathering  in  hundreds  outside  the  gate. 

Near  the  officers'  quarters,  Colonel  Corrie  stood  convers- 
ing with  the  Highland  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Mclvor,  and 
surrounded  by  several  of  his  brother  officers.  Captain  Norton, 
Captain  Leslie,  and  Lieutenant  Despard,  who  were  all 
looking  grave  and  sorrowful,  as  they  listened  to  the  hopeless 
words  of  their  Colonel,  and  saw  by  the  expression  of  his 
face  how  much  he  was  suffering,  and  how  hard  would  be  the 
painful  duty  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

Near  these  officers  was  stationed  a  little  bugler,  waiting 
for  the  Colonel's  orders  ;  the  poor  lad  striving  his  utmost  to 
**  bear  up  brave,"  as  the  Drum-Major  had  impressed  upon  all 
the  boys,  so  that  the  sad  end  might  not  be  made  worse 
for  Shilrick  to  bear  by  the  sight  of  his  young  comrades* 
grief. 

"Alas,  Norton  !"  said  Colonel  Corrie,  sadly,  "it  wants  but 
a  few  minutes  now  to  the  time  appointed,  and  no  messenger 
has  yet  arrived.  Oh  !  it  seems  hard  indeed  to  think  that  our 
earnest  petition  should  have  remained  so  wholly  disregarded, 
and  he — the  poor  boy — the  noblest,  bravest  young  heart  that 
ever  lived." 

"  If  it  had  only  been  possible  to  delay  a  little  longer, 
Colonel,"  returned  Norton,  "some  message  might  at  any 
moment  arrive.  The  messenger  may  have  been  detained 
upon  the  road.  But  the  rules  of  the  service — military 
discipline — duty — oh  I  what  can  we  do  against  all  these, 
sir  ?  " 

"Yet  what  would  I  not  give  if  I  could  only  save  that  poor 
little  lad's  life,"  murmured  the  Colonel,  hopelessly,  as  he 
turned  to  meet  Captain  Annesley,  who  was  then  coming  along 
the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters,  followed  by 
his  friend  Lieutenant  Digby,  who  came  up  with  him  just  as 
they  reached  the  short  flight  of  steps  leading  to  their 
quarters,    and  linking  his  arm  within  Annesley's,  Digby  de- 
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terminedly  paused,  and  thus  stayed  his  progress  while  he 
spoke,  earnestly  : 

"  Annesley  !  why  will  you  not  forgive  Ellis  ?  Will  you 
never  try  and  forget  the  part,  which  you  know  well,  he  has 
been  literally  forced,  by  a  most  unfortunate  chain  of  circum- 
stances, to  play  in  this  sad  case  ?  Oh  !  why  should  you  keep 
up  this  ill-feeling  in  your  heart  against  him  ?  You,  above  all 
others,  who  have  ever  been  known  amongst  us  to  be  just  and 
generous  in  every  thought  and  action,  hitherto.  Ellis  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  has  done,  you  cannot  but 
know  this,  Annesley,  and  now  has  he  not  been  doing  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  of  which  it  was  his 
misfortune  and  sorrow  to  be  the  cause  ?  Has  his  deep  and 
genuine  grief  not  been  enough  to  turn  your  heart  ?  It  is 
true  I  am  younger  in  the  service,  younger  in  years  than  you, 
perhaps  you  may  resent  my  interference,  but,  Annesley,  I 
speak  now  as  one  comrade  may  surely  speak  to  another. 
As  poor  O'Neill  was  dear  to  you,  so  is  Ellis  dear  to  me.  Oh, 
on  this  sad  day  let  your  enmity  cease  ! — it  is  Shilrick  s  wish 
too,  that  it  should  be  so.  His  last  words,  when  Ellis  pressed 
the  boy's  hands  in  his,  in  sad  farewell,  were — '  Oh,  sir  I 
don't  let  this  part  you  and  my  Captain,  who  were  always 
such  true  friends  before.'  " 

Here,  Digby  paused,  and  seeing  Captain  Ellis  coming  in 
their  direction,  he  hastily  beckoned  to  him.  For  a  moment 
the  latter  hesitated,  then  approached  slowly.  Annesley  ap- 
peared undecided,  but  at  last  held  out  his  hand  to  Ellis. 

'*  So  be  it,  Digby  !  "  he  said,  kindly,  **  you  are  once  more 
acting  your  favourite  part  of  peacemaker.^' 

Ellis  was  only  too  glad  to  meet  Annesley's  advances  half 
way,  so  the  two  old  friends  shake  hands  warmly,  and  stand 
looking  sorrowfully  at  each  other. 

**  I  could  not  help  it,  Annesley,"  is  all  Ellis  says,  but 
the  tone  in  which  the  words  are  spoken  is  enough  for  the 
other. 

"  I  know  it  well,  say  no  more,  old  comrade,"  returned 
Annesley. 

"  1  am  truly  glad  of  this  ! "  said  Colonel  Corrie,  coming  up 
to  them,  and  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the  young  Lieuten- 
ant's shoulder.     *'  Digby  !  you  have   done  a  good  action  this 
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day,  one  of  which  you  will  think  in  after  life  with  pleasure ; 
no  one  has  ever  cause  to  regret  playing  such  a  part.  Ah, 
my  lad,  right  well  do  you  deserve  the  noble  name  you  have 
won  throughout  the  corps,  that  of  '  The  Peacemaker  \^^ 

As  Ellis  and  Digby  move  quietly  off  to  join  the  group  of 
officers  on  the  parade,  (among  whom  are  Lieutenant 
Geoghagan,  and  Harry  Nelson),  and  Colonel  Corrie,  with 
Annesley,  are  about  to  follow,  the  Colonel  is  startled  by 
feeling  a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and  on  looking  round  he 
sees,  to  his  horror,  Mrs.  Corrie,  Eveleen,  and  Lady  Mabel 
O'Hara. 

**  My  wife!  Eveleen!"  he  exclaimed,  *'oh!  what  brings 
you  here  ?  This  is  no  place  for  you  at  such  a  time  ! 
And  Lady  Mabel,  too,  oh,  my  child,  go  in  again  !  and  take 
Mrs.  Corrie  and  Eveleen  with  you.  Indeed  you  imist  not, 
you  cannot,  remain  here." 

"  Indeed,  father,  it  is  no  time  for  such  considerations," 
replied  Eveleen,  determinedly.  "  We  come  to  beg — to  en- 
treat for  mercy.  Oh  !  save  this  poor  boy — save  him — try  and 
think  of  some  means,  for  our  sakes,  father — for  the  sake  of 
every  officer  and  man  in  the  corps  ;  for  this  little  drummer 
is  dear  to  them  all.  Justice  is  well,  but  oh,  surely  mercy 
is  better !  and  he  is  innocent,  we  know  that  he  is  innocent 
— he  has  no  more  thought  of  treason  in  his  heart  than  / 
have." 

''And  I  assure  you,  Colonel,  that  any  appeal  to  me  is  ab- 
solutely useless  in  this  matter,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  resolutely, 
a  strange  earnestness  lighting  up  the  pretty  brunette  face,  and 
pervading  the  quick,  determined  tones  of  the  sweet  voice. 
*'  I  cannot  consent  to  '  go  in  '  as  you  say,  nor  can  I  persuade 
Mrs.  Corrie  or  Eveleen  to  do  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  all  in- 
tend to  remain  here,  until  we  have  exhausted  every  effort  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  listen  to  our  entreaties." 

**  Oh  !  can  nothing  be  done,  Clinton  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Corrie, 
anxiously.  ''  Can  you  not  at  least  wait  yet  a  short  time 
longer  ?     Anything,  if  it  be  only  to  gain  time  !  " 

"  Alas  !  it  is  out  of  my  power,"  cried  Colonel  Corrie,  with 
emotion.  *'  Oh,  leave  me  !  leave  me  !  I  have  enough  to 
bear  already ;  I  have  faced  the  enemy  many  a  time,  would  I 
had  only  that  to  do  now !     Anything !  oh,  anything,  but  this !  " 
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To  this  conversation  Annesley  remained  a  silent  listener. 
He  stood  at  a  little  distance  furtively  watching  Eveleen 
Corrie.  Not  a  look,  not  a  word  of  hers  was  lost  to  him  ;  he 
was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the  contemplation,  however, 
by  the  approach  of  an  orderly,  who  had  been  on  duty  at  one 
of  the  side  entrances  to  the  barracks. 

Seeing  Annesley  standing  apart  from  the  others,  he  ad- 
dressed him,  and,  after  a  few  hurried  words  of  consultation 
between  that  officer  and  Colonel  Corrie,  the  orderly,  at  the 
command  of  the  latter,  hastily  returned  to  the  gate,  and  re- 
appeared once  more,  followed  by  a  light  car,  in  which  Kerry 
OToole  was  seated,  supported  by  Owen  Maguire,  while 
Thalia  Coghlan  occupied  the  other  seat,  beside  Sheymus 
Malloy,  who  was  driving. 

*'  Why,  Kerry,  is  that  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Annesley, 
gravely,  as  he  hastened  up  to  the  side  of  the  car.  '^  The 
orderly  told  me  that  some  particular  friends  of  Shilrick 
were  asking  for  admittance  into  barracks,  but  we  certainly 
never  expected  to  see  yoii.  Oh  I  why  are  you  here,  TCerry, 
when  you  are  so  ill  that  you  can  scarcely  sit  up  in  the  car  ?  " 
he  asked,  anxiousl}^,  seeing  that  his  foster  brother  already 
looked  faint  and  exhausted.  "  Sheymus  Malloy,  and  Thalia 
Coghlan,  too  !  How  could  you  allow  him  to  come  out  at  all 
—  much  less  all  this  distance — in  his  weak  state  ?  Oh,  it 
will  be  his  death  ! — bringing  him  here — of  all  places  in  the 
world — at  such  a  time." 

''  Sure  yer  honour,  it  went  agin  all  good  sinse  to  do  that 
same,  but  Kerry  ivould  come,"  said  Sheymus,  **  an'  d'ye  see, 
sir,  it's  Kerry  O'Toole  that's  always  so  conthrairey.  Wanst 
he'd  thake  anny  notion  in  his  head,  there's  no  use  thryin'  to 
put  the  crass  on  him,  at  all,  at  all." 

*'  He'd  only  have  made  himself  woorse,  yer  honour, 
maybes  worked  himself  into  a  faver  agin  if  we  hadn't  let  him 
come,"  said  Owen  Maguire. 

"An'  sure,  it's  Sheymus  Malloy  was  mighty  kind,  bringin' 
Kerry  here  in  his  car,"  added  Thalia,  shyly,  feeling  that  it 
was  unjust  that  Sheymus  should  get  all  blame  and  no  praise 
for  what  had  really  been  intended  as  a  kindly  action,  and 
was  especially  so,  considering  the  rivalry  that  existed  be- 
tween these  two  men. 
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'*  Don't  be  afther  blamin'  annywan,  Armoric  wisha^^^  said 
Kerry,  but  in  such  a  faint,  low  voice,  that  Captain  Annesley 
had  to  go  closer  and  bend  over  him  before  he  could  hear  a 
word.  **  Sure  they  couldn't  prevint  me  comin' — 'tis  mesilf  that 
wouldn't  sthay  away,  for  all  the  woorld — an'  faith,  if  they 
hadnH  come  wid  me  now — I — I  belave  I'd  have  found  some 
manes  to — to  come  here  me  lone.  Oh  !  sure  how  could  I 
sthay  away  whin  me  own  darlin'  brother — och  !  wirrasthrue  ! 
wirrasthrne !  "  sobbed  the  man,  despairingly,  as  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  now  fairly  overcome  and  utterly  ex- 
hausted with  the  excitement,  and  all  the  exertion  of  the 
morning,  combined  with  the  remorse  that  filled  his  heart, 
and  the  terrible  thought  of  his  brother's  sad  fate.  His  voice 
grew  weaker  with  every  word,  until,  at  last,  he  fell  back, 
almost  fainting ;  but  Owen  Maguire's  strong  arms  were 
round  him  in  a  moment,  and,  after  a  draught  from  the  flask 
that  Sheymus  Malloy  had  thoughtfully  provided,  he  was  able 
to  sit  up  once  more,  supported  by  Owen. 

'*Oh,  yer  honour !  "  cried  Thalia,  pleadingly,  to  Annesley, 
*'  can  nothin'  be  done  for  Shilrick  ?  Oh,  must  the  cruel  sen- 
tence against  him  be  still  carried  out  ?  Must  this  injustice 
be  done  to  the  poor  little  gossoon  who  was  always  so  loyal, 
so  thrue — an'  he  so  young  an  innocint  ?  But  sure  ye  can 
do  somethin'  !  Oh,  Captain,  say  that  ye  can  do  somethin' 
for  him  aven  yet !  "  she  entreated.  **  Miss  Eveleen,  darlin' 
sure  it's  yersilf  will  spake  for  us  1  Maybes  the  Captain  will 
listen  to  yottr  words,  an'  his  honour  the  Colonel  will  do  anny- 
thin'  ye  ax  him — he'll  wait  a  shoort  thime  longer— only  a 
shoort  thime,  an'  maybes  a  pardon  might  come,  aven  at  the  last 
moment." 

By  this  time,  Thalia  had  descended  from  the  car,  and  was 
standing,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  clasped  hands,  in  front  of 
Eveleen  Corrie  ;  the  attitude,  and  the  look  of  sorrow,  and 
despair,  on  the  girl's  face  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  Eveleen  possessed  one  that — for  her  own  peace  of  mind — 
was  only  too  easily  touched  by  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of 
others,  which,  together  with  her  own,  at  this  time,  made  no 
light  burden  of  grief  and  anxiety  for  her  to  bear ;  she  now 
turned  hastily  away  from  Thalia,  to  hide  her  tears,  and  the 
emotion  which  the  sad  sense  of  her  inability  to  help  this 
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earnest  pleader  had  called  forth  in  her  kind  and  sympathetic 
heart. 

'' Alas  !  alas  !  Thalia,"  she  cried,  piteously,  'Mo  not  ask 
me  for  aid  which  I  cannot  give,  I  have  been  trying  my  best 
— using  every  persuasion  with  my  father,  but  I  cannot  in- 
duce him  to  delay.  Heaven  knows  how  much  I  would  do  to 
save  the  poor  boy,  and  I  could  not  rest  quietly  at  home, 
without  one  last  appeal.  Oh,  father  I "  she  pleaded,  once 
more,  turning  to  the  Colonel,  *'  again  I  implore  you  to  delay 
but  a  short  time ;  those  in  power  could  not  surely  be  so  hard 
— so  cruel  as  to  refuse  this  little  mercy.  Oh  !  think  of  it — 
think  of  it !  I  entreat,  I  pray  of  you  to  consider  if  something 
may  not  yet  be  done  !  " 

"Eveleen,  my  child ! "  replied  the  Colonel,  sorrowfully,  ''you 
ask  that  which  is  impossible  for  me,  as  a  soldier,  to  grant. 
Have  I  not  already  thought,  until  my  brain  is  racked,  to  see 
if  I  could  find  some  excuse — some  opening  for  delay.  Oh  I 
go  home  ! — go  home  !  "  he  continued,  as  he  turned  sadly 
awa}'  from  his  daughter,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  ^ou  all 
here." 

"  I  will  not  go  home,  I  shall  stay  here  !"  declared  Eveleen^ 
passionately!  "Yes,  I  shall  stay  here  until  the  latest 
moment,  and  never  cease  to  pray  you  to  act  with  judgment 
and  mercy  rather  than  in  obedience  to  a  harsh  and  cruel 
alternative.  Duty  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  bitter  scorn.  "  Oh  ! 
how  cold  and  cruel  a  word  it  is  in  such  an  instance  as  this, 
w4ien  it  robs  a  good,  innocent  fellow-creature  of  iiis  life." 

"  Eveleen  !  forbear  !  you  deeply  wrong  my  heart,"  cried 
Colonel  Corrie,  with  emotion.  "Would  you  wish  to  see 
your  father  standing  in  this  poor  boy's  place,  for  refusing  to 
obey  the  orders  given  to  him  :  dishonoured  as  a  soldier  who 
has  failed  in  the  duties  which  his  rank  and  position  impose 
upon  him,  ay!  and  branded  as  one  who  has  encouraged 
treason  against  his  King?  A  traitor^!  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
should  be  called,  Eveleen  I  and  remember,  there  are  other 
soldiers  here  besides  those  of  our  own  corps." 

"  Oh,  father  !  forgive  me.  I  had  forgotten  all  this,"  she 
said,  gently  ;  then  turning  suddenly  to  Annesley,  she  made 
a  last  appeal  to  him,  "  Cannot  yon  do  anything.  Captain 
Annesley  ?     Oh,  how  can  you   stand  quietly,  calmly  there  I 
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Is  there  nothing  you  can  do  ?    No  excuse — no  stratagem  you 
can  invent  to  put  off  time  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Annesley  looked  at  the  speaker  in  utter 
astonishment ;  it  was  long  since  she  had  addressed  him 
voluntarily  upon  any  subject,  and  her  present  attack  was, 
therefore,  the  more  unexpected  ;  at  last  he  spoke,  in  stern, 
passionate  tones.  *'  Could  there  be  a  greater  torture  in 
all  the  wide  world  to  me,  than  to  be  compelled  by  duty,  as 
/  am,  to  stand  ^  qitictly,  calmly  here,''  as  you  call  it,  and  to 
feel  that  no  effort  of  mine  can  help  the  boy  who  is  so  dear  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  all  his  comrades.  Oh !  if  you  but  knew 
the  burning  fire  that  is  raging  within  my  heart — the  misery, 
the  indignation,  and  the  sorrow  when  I  think  of  my  own 
helplessness  to  avert  this  cruel  fate  from  an  innocent  child 
— for  Shilrick  is  little  more  than  a  child.  And  do  you  dare 
— yoti,  above  all  people  in  the  world — to  cast  such  an  impu- 
tation upon  me,  as  to  infer  that  I  would  leave  aught  undone, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do,  to  save  that 
boy's  life  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Armoric  !  "  returned  Eveleen,  sorrowfully,  "  I — I  did 
not  mean — " 

*'  Hush  !  "  interrupted  Annesley,  gravely,  "  see,  he  comes  ! 
the  pet,  the  favourite,  the  pride  of  our  corps.  Oh  !  poor  boy  ! 
— poor  boy  !  " 

Looking  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Annesley,  Eveleen 
Corrie  saw  Shilrick  OToole  slowly  approaching  the  spot 
where  they  were  standing.  He  was  guarded  on  either  side 
by  a  soldier  with  fixed  bayonet,  while  two  others  marched 
behind  him.  On  his  right  hand,  in  a  line  with  him  and  the 
two  first  soldiers,  marched  Corporal  Hickson  ;  while  on  his 
left  walked  Father  Bernard.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  procession, 
and  one  which  filled  the  kindly  hearts  of  the  onlookers  with 
sorrow  and  compassion.  The  little  drummer's  face  was  full 
of  earnest  pathos,  there  was  a  gentle,  wistful  expression 
about  the  mobile  lips  that  had  been  wont  to  part  in  such 
bright,  cheery  smiles,  and  merry,  joyous  laughter,  and  the 
glorious,  star-like  eyes  shone  dark  and  luminous  beneath 
the  long  lashes.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  fear  in  the 
beautiful,  boyish  face,  no  faltering  or  hesitation  in  the  firm 
step  as  he  marched  along  for  the  last  time   among  his   com- 
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rades.  His  demeanour,  though  sorrowful,  was  3^et  brave, 
calm,  and  resolute.  A  true  hero  in  heart,  word  and  action  ; 
as  he  had  lived  so  would  he  die — a  true  hero. 

As  Shilrick  was  passing  near  Annesley,  he  looked  up 
suddenly,  paused,  and  taking  a  quicker  step  forward,  with  a 
low,  half-stifled  cry,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  him  : 

''  Captain  1  oh,  Captain  Annesley  dear  !  "  he  cried,  sadly, 
his  composure  at  last  giving  way  at  the  sight  of  the  officer 
he  had  loved  so  well. 

"  Shilrick,  my  boy  !  my  own  brave  little  drummer  I  "  said 
Annesley,  his  own  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he 
tenderly  clasped  the  boy's  hands  in  his,  "try,  oh,  try  and 
bear  up  like  a  man  !  " 

"  I'm  betther  now,  sir  I  "  returned  Shilrick,  as  raising  his 
head,  proudly,  he  hastily  passed  his  coat-sleeve  over  his 
eyes,  in  which  a  suspicious  moisture  had  gathered,  **  sure, 
I'm  betther  now,  enthirely !  Oh,  why  would  I  be  such  a 
coward  ?  What  is  there  for  mesilf  to  live  for,  at  all,  at  all  ? 
They  tell  me  that  me  own  brother  Kerry  says  he's  3yin' — 
an'  poor  Captain  O'Neill  is  dead — an' — an'  all  through  me — 
sure,  sir,  'tis  yersilf  that's  the  only  wan  in  the  wide  woorld 
I  have  to  care  for  me.  There  !  I'll  be  brave,  now  ;  yes,  sir  ; 
but — but  yer  honour  will  not  be  afther  forgettin'  me  when — 
when  I'm  gone  ?  "  he  asked,  wistfully. 

"  No,  no  !  Shilrick,"  replied  Annesley,  kindly,  as  placing 
his  arm  over  the  drummer's  shoulders,  he  drew  him  closer  to 
his  side — and  looked  earnestly  down  into  the  pale  face  and 
sad  pleading  eyes,  now  raised  to  his.  "  I  shall  never,  while 
life  lasts,  forget  my  faithful  little  comrade.  But  see,  Shil- 
rick, who  has  come  to  be  near  you  at  the  last." 

After  a  few  words  between  Colonel  Corrie  and  Annesley, 
and  a  hasty  order  to  the  men  who  had  been  guarding  the 
young  prisoner,  Shilrick  was  allowed  to  approach  the  car, 
in  which  Kerry  O'Toole  was  still  seated,  half-supported  by 
Owen  Maguire,  and  now  in  a  terrible  state  of  grief  and 
excitement  at  the  appearance  of  his  brother. 

"  Kerry  !  oh,  Kerry  darlin'  !  troth  it's  right  plased  I  am 
to  see  yersilf  wanst  moor,"  exclaimed  Shilrick,  eagerly 
clinging  to  the  thin,  wasted  hands  of  the  sick  man,  "  'twas 
hard    to    think    av    dyin'  widout  me  eyes  bein'  made  glad 
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by  a  sight  av  me  brother  at  the  last—  the  only  wan  av 
me  own  kith  an'  kin  that's  left  to  me  in  this  world — widout 
wan  word  av  farewell  before  we'd  have  to  part  for  iver.  But 
sure,"  he  added,  anxiously,  with  his  usual  unselfishness, 
"  I'm  feared  'tis  harm  ye'll  have  done  yerself.  Kerry  ivisha 
— it's  ill  agin  ye'll  be  wid  comin'  out  so  soon.  His  riverince, 
Father  Bernard,  tould  me  he  thought  ye'd  not  be  able  to  come 
an' — an'  sure  I  thought  I'd  niver  see  ye  agin ;  but  ye're  falin' 
betther,  Kerry  ?  Ye'll  thry  to  get  well,  for  Thalia's  sake  ?  " 
asked  the  boy,  earnestly. 

"  Sure  I'll  thry — for  Jier  sake,  Shilrick  asthoi-e,^^  replied 
Kerry,  despairingly,  **  but  oh  !  it's  the  dape  sorrow  I'll  carry 
in  me  heart  now,  an'  for  iver.  Ah  !  how  can  I  look  upon  ye 
now,  an  fale  that  ye're  goin'  from  me — that  I'll  niver  see 
agin  the  light  that  yer  presince  brought  to  me.  Oh,  faraoir\ 
faraoirl  woe  to  the  dhay  I "  he  cried,  passionately,  ''sure 
'twas  me  best  blissin'  an'  heart's  pride  ye  were." 

"  Miss  Corrie,"  said  Shilrick,  softly,  for  the  first  time 
noticing  that  Eveleen  was  standing  near,  and  that  she  was 
weeping  bitterly,  in  spite  of  Lady  Mabel's  efforts  to  comfort 
her.  ''  Don't  be  afther  graavin'  for  me,  dear  lady.  Sure  ye'll 
let  me  say  farewell  to  yersilf — an' — an'  though  I'm  only  a 
poor  drummer  boy,  maybes  ye'll  hear  my  last  wishes.  Oh  ! 
may  the  dhark  clouds  av  sorrow  an'  doubt  be  swept  from 
yer  heart  this  dhay,  an'  may  the  Hght  av  happiness  shine 
in  yer  eyes,  brightly  as  the  dew  av  a  May  mornin'  on  our 
own  swate  shamrocks, — that  I'll  niver — niver  see  agin — 
niver  ann}^  more." 

With  a  weary,  mournful  sigh,  the  boy  was  turning  away, 
but  Eveleen,  going  up  to  him  with  the  intention  of  speaking 
a  few  kind  words,  found  that  she  could  not  utter  a  syllable, 
but  simply  pressed  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  Shilrick  looked 
at  her  sadly  for  a  moment,  then  bending,  he  respectfully 
touched  her  hand  with  his  lips. 

''Sure  ye'll  not  be  angry,  me  lady,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  'tis  only  a  poor  Irish  boy's  farewell." 

Once  more  returning  to  the  car,  Shilrick  addressed  Thalia 
Coghlan  : 

"  Thalia !  sure  I've  wronged  ye  sadly  in  my  thoughts 
in  the  days  that  are  gone,   but  ye'll  forgive  me,  dear  ?  " 
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"  Forgive  ye  ? — oh,  Shilrick  !  how  can  ye  be  axin'  such  a 
quistion  ?  Sure,  how  could  I  be  kapin'  up  anny  ill-falin'  in 
me  heart  at  such  a  thime  as  this  ?  An'  moor  by  thoken  I'd 
forgiven  ye  long  ago,  for  I  knew  it  was  all  a  misthake  en- 
thirely,  an'  that  the  dhay  would  come  whin  ye'd  know  me 
betther,  and  ondersthand  all  that  had  wanst  samed  so 
sthrange  to  yersilf." 

"  Sure  I  know  now  how  ye  loved  Kerry,  an'  'tis  the  best 
comfort  ye'll  be  to  him  when  I'm  gone,"  said  Shilrick, 
gently.  "  Father  Bernard  I  "  he  continued,  seeing  that  the 
good  old  priest  was  now  standing  near  them,  ''oh,  yer 
riverince  !  ye'll  spake  words  av  hope  to  thim,  as  ye  have 
spoken  to  me — ye'll  cheer  their  droopin',  sorrowin'  hearts, 
as  ye  have  so  ofthen  cheered  mine  through  all  me  sad 
throuble  an'  despair  ?  " 

"Fear  not,  my  boy  !"  replied  Father  Bernard,  laying  his 
hand  on  Shilrick's  shoulder,  '*in  all  my  parish,  those  you  love 
shall  be  my  first — my  chief  care." 

*'  Oh,  Shilrick  !  Shilrick  !  "  exclaimed  Kerry,  wifti  pas- 
sionate emotion,  as  he  tried  to  raise  himself  in  the  car,  and 
stretched  out  his  weak,  trembling  hands  to  his  little  soldier 
brother,  *'  mavotirneen  ! — ma  bouchalcen-dhas  ! — me  pride! — 
me  heart's  pride  !  " 

**  Ah,  Kerry  !  me  own  dear  brother  I  "  returned  Shilrick,  in 
a  voice  of  infinite  tenderness,  as  for  a  moment  he  laid  his 
head  on  Kerry's  shoulder.  "  Sure,  ye'll  listhen  now,  darlin', 
to  the  last  words  I'll  iver  be  spakin'  to  ye.  Oh,  acitishla 
machree  !  I  pray  av  ye  to  remimber,  in  all  life's  throubles 
an'  disappointments,  to  kape  yer  heart  honest,  thrue,  an' 
loyal,  for  sure  ye  must  have  learnt  now — though  Heaven 
knows  the  exparience  has  been  dearly  bought — that  a  dis- 
loyal heart  niver  prospers." 

"  Oh  !  must  ye  lave  us  for  iver  ?  Oh  !  the  hardness,  the 
cruel  injustice  av  it  all !  "  cried  Kerry,  wildly,  as  he  wrapped 
his  arms  around  the  boy,  drawing  him  closer  to  his  side, 

'*  Don't— don't,  darlin' !  "  sobbed  Shilrick,  '*  I  can't  bear  it ! 
Oh,  Kerry  !  sure  it's  yersilf  would  be  glad  to  know  that  yer 
own  brother  died  like  a  brave  souldier.  An' — an'  Pd  like  to  fale 
that  'twas  lovin'  eyes,  an'  the  wishes  av  lovin'  hearts  were 
followin'  me  at  the  last,  to  the  new  home  above.     They  say 
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the  road  is  dhark  an'  lonesome,  dear,  that  lades  to  that 
betther  land,  but  mother  an'  father  are  there,  an'  sure,  I 
naden't  fear  to  thread  the  same  path.  Maybes  I'll  be  wid  thim 
soon,  now  ;  last  night,  in  me  dhrames,  I  saw  thim,  plain — 
saw  thim  both  near  me,  Kerry — father,  houldin'  out  his 
arms  to  give  me  the  wilcome,  an'  I  samed  to  fale  mother's 
gintle  kisses  on  me  lips.  An'  oh  !  Kerry,  asthore !  some 
dhay  I  may  mate  yersilf  there.  Heaven  kape  ye  from  all 
avil,  an'  in  ivery  good,  ontil  the  thime  shall  come  whin  me 
eyes  will  be  made  glad  by  the  sight  av  those  I've  loved  here, 
in  the  world  above,  where  there'll  be  no  more  partin'  or 
sorrow.  Farewell  !  Farewell !  An',  oh !  me  heart's  best 
blissin's  be  wid  all  me  comrades,  an'  may  prosperity  an'  good 
luck  be  wid  the  dear  ould  corps  for  all  thime."  Slowly,  and 
reluctantly,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Kerry's  arms,  and  after 
one  long,  lingering  look  at  the  face  that  was  dearest  to  him 
on  earth,  he  turned,  with  a  low  sob,  to  Annesley,  who  was 
then  standing  beside  him. 

**  Captain — Captain  darlin'  !  "  he  said,  earnestly,  "  sure,  I'd 
wish  that  me  last  thought  av  those  I  love  an'  lave  behind 
me  might  be,  that  they  are  happy.  Oh  !  sir,  may  the  light 
av  eternal  love  an'  joy  be  your  inheritance  now,  an'  in  the 
next  world  ;  an' — may  glory  be  about  yer  path  !  " 

Silently,  Mrs.  Corrie,  Lady  Mabel,  and  the  officers  stand- 
ing around,  as  well  as  Shilrick's  other  friends,  pressed  his  hand 
in  a  kindly  clasp  of  farewell,  and  with  a  last  sad  lingering 
look  at  them  all,  he  followed  Corporal  Hickson,  and,  once 
more  fell  into  his  place  between  the  two  soldiers  who  had 
been  guarding  him. 

Many  a  sorrowful  pair  of  eyes  followed  the  youthful 
prisoner,  as  he  passed  up  between  the  ranks  of  soldiers, 
assembled  on  the  parade,  until  he,  with  his  guard,  reached  the 
high  wall,  where  he  was  left  alone,  standing,  with  his  back 
against  it,  and  the  four  soldiers,  with  Corporal  Hickson,  re- 
turned down  the  ranks,  and  along  to  where  the  guard  was 
stationed  near  the  barrack-gate. 

"  Oh  I  what  a  noble  life  is  there !"  sighed  Captain  Annesley, 
sorrowfully,  as  he  stood  looking  after  his  young  protege, 
"  and  to  be  thus  so  pitilessly  crushed  out  for  ever !  Poor 
little  lad  !     So  brave — so  leal  and  true  !  " 
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There  was  now  considerable  excitement  among  the 
peasantry,  who  were  assembhng  outside  the  gate  ;  wails  and 
groans  were  heard,  and  voices  raised  in  angry  altercation, 
but,  as  yet,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  an  entrance  ; 
they  had  so  far  contented  themselves,  the  men  with  singing, 
defiantly,  snatches  of  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green,"  and 
other  rebel  songs,  while  the  women  indulged  in  weird, 
melancholy  lamentations,  both  parties  occasionally  sending 
a  shower  of  stones,  well  aimed,  at  the  barrack-gate,  but  al- 
ways thrown  clear  of  the  soldiers,  for  the  battalion  of 
Marines  at  Glencree  had  made  many  friends  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  peasantry  had  learnt 
to  understand  that  the  soldiers  were  only  doing  their  duty, 
and  acting  under  orders,  which  they  dare  not  disobey ;  and, 
moreover,  when  they  had  any  unpleasant  duty  to  perform, 
it  was  always  done  in  the  kindest  and  most  merciful  manner 
possible,  which  had  gone  far  towards  propitiating  a  naturally 
warm-hearted  and  impulsive  people. 

It  was  very  different,  however,  with  Jeremiah  Stalker,  the 
English  patrol.  This  civil  emissary  of  the  law  was  no 
favourite.  He  had  in  vain  tried  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
barracks,  but  every  time  he  had  appeared  he  was  diligently 
pelted  with  stones  and  mud,  by  the  crowd  outside,  and  re- 
ceived with  anything  but  complimentary,  or  cordial  expressions, 
by  those  within.  The  various  sentries  had  all  some  excel- 
lent excuse  to  make  for  not  admitting  him,  having  received 
private  orders,  both  from  Colonel  Corrie  and  Captain 
Annesley,  not  to  do  so. 

Several  times  he  had  tried  to  sneak  in  at  one  of  the  side 
entrances,  but  his  attempt  had  always  been  discovered  by 
some  one  among  the  crowd,  and  he  was  generally  followed 
by  a  small,  but  excited  party  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  arrived  at  each  gate  only  to  be  met  by  a  most  deter- 
mined and  resolute  refusal  from  the  sentry  on  guard  to 
admit  him  on  any  pretence  whatever,  so  that  the  dis- 
comfited patrol  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  make  good  his  retreat  before  matters 
grew  worse.  His  departure  from  the  scene  of  action, 
however,    being   noticed    by   the   enemy,    he  was  followed 
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by  ironical  cheers,   groans,    and   hisses,    until  he  had  fairly 
disappeared. 

Through  all  this  sad  scene  the  midshipman  had  spoken  no 
word  ;  the  young  sailor's  face  was  pale  as  death,  the  only 
change  visible  being  the  tremor  of  his  white  lips,  when,  for 
the  last  time,  he  clasped  Shilrick's  hand  in  his.  Silently, 
and  sadly  the  two  boys  had  looked  at  each  other,  but  the 
feeling  in  their  hearts  was  too  deep  for  words. 

At  last  the  hour  so  dreaded  by  all  in  Glencree  Barracks, 
that  day,  had  arrived  ;  the  first  stroke  of  the  old  clock  over 
the  gate  fell  like  a  death-knell  upon  the  ears  of  hundreds  of 
brave  and  gallant  men  now  assembled  upon  that  barrack 
parade,  a  death  knell  to  the  hopes  that  all  Shilrick's  friends 
had  been  cherishing  up  to  the  last  moment — that  something 
might  occur — a  pardon — or  even  a  reprieve  be  sent,  that 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this  terrible  sentence  of 
death  which  had  been  passed  upon  the  young  prisoner. 

Slowly,  distinctly,  and  relentlessly,  the  clock  proclaimed 
the  hour  of  nine. 

Reluctantly,  and  with  some  hesitation,  the  Adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Mclvor,  approached  Colonel  Corrie.  Annesley 
turned  away  quickly,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
He  knew  only  too  well  what  that  movement  on  the  part  of 
Mclvor  meant. 

''  I  know,  Mclvor  !  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  mur- 
mured Colonel  Corrie,  waving  him  sorrowfully  away.  "  It 
is  the  hour.  The  arrangements  must — must  proceed  now. 
You  can  give  the  necessary  orders.  And  you,  my  dear," 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Corrie,  '^you  must  really  go  home — you 
cannot  remain  here  any  longer.  Eveleen,  child,  go  with 
your  mother.  Oh,  Lady  Mabel,"  he  added,  entreatingly, 
seeing  that  they  both  hesitated,  "take  them  away  !  Oh,  take 
them  away  ! — anywhere  away  from  here  !  " 

"  I  cannot  go,  father  !  indeed  I  cannot  give  up  hope  that 
you  will  yet  do  something  for  that  poor  boy,"  said  Eveleen. 

*'  Oh,  save  him,  yer  honour  1  Och,  sure  'tis  yersilf  can 
save  him  if  it's  yer  will  to  do  it  !  "  cried  Kerry,  piteously. 

**  Oh,  Eveleen  ! — Kerry  ! — all  of  you  !  do  not  make  my 
duty  harder  for  me  than  I  can  bear,"  entreated  Colonel 
Corrie,  hoarsely,  and  in  the  greatest  distress.     *'Ah  I  would 
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that  I  had   power  to  do  as  you  ask,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  hfe." 

Never  before  had  the  Scotch  Adjutant  been  so  slow  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty — never  so  unwilling  to  obey,  or  to 
give  orders.  With  lingering,  hesitating  steps  he  went  up 
to  the  little  bugler,  who  was  standing  behind  Colonel  Corrie, 
and  gave  him  the  order  to  sound  the  call  **  Officers  fall  in^ 
The  boy  lifted  a  pale,  sad  face  to  his,  then  hastily  wiping 
away  the  tears  which  had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he  did  as 
desired.  He  was  known  to  be  an  especially  clever  bugler, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  sounds  that  he  produced  were  so  un- 
steady, so  faltering,  that  few,  unless  the  more  experienced  of 
officers  and  men,  would  have  recognised  the  call,  had  not  all 
been  prepared  for  it  at  that  moment. 

With  stern,  grave  faces  the  officers  drew  their  swords, 
and  ^^  fell  in  "  in  their  respective  positions.  The  Drum- 
Major,  facing  his  little  band  of  drummers  and  fifers,  raised 
his  long  staff,  when  the  roll  of  the  muffied  drum  and  the  first 
deep  notes  of  ''The  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  were  heard.  •  That 
exquisitely  beautiful  piece  of  martial  music,  always  so  full 
of  sadness,  and  pathos,  so  heart-stirring  in  its  solemn  gran- 
deur seemed  doubly  so  on  that  occasion. 

Lieutenant  Mclvor  next  passed  down  the  line  of  soldiers, 
and  indicated  by  a  gesture,  two  file  of  men  at  the  left  end  of 
the  right-hand  column ;  and  four  file  of  men  at  the  right  end 
of  the  left-hand  column.  They  advanced,  and  stationed 
themselves  in  a  single  line  across  the  open  space  between 
the  columns  of  soldiers,  and  directly  opposite  the  spot  where 
Shilrick  was  standing.  At  length,  all  being  in  position,  the 
Adjutant  slowly  approached  Shilrick.  The  drummer's  face 
was  deadly  pale,  but  he  stood  erect  and  firm,  with  hands 
tightly  clasped  before  him,  and  a  strange,  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes,  which  were  preternaturally  large  and  luminous, 
from  the  intense  excitement,  and  the  cruel  tension  and 
suspense  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  past  few 
days. 

"  My  boy  !  "  said  Mclvor,  kindly,  '*  the  time  has  come — 
we  dare  not  delay  longer,  you  know  that  we  would  have 
spared  you  this  trial  had  it  been  in  our  power  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  !  I  know  that,"  came  the  reply,  but  in  tones    so 
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low,  that  the  officer  had  to  bend  down  before  he   could   hear 
a  word. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Shilrick,  if  I  have  ever  seemed 
stern,  or  hard,  or  unjust  to  you  since  we  have  served  together 
in  the  old  corps." 

"  Niver,  sir  ! — strict,  maybe — but  niver'  hard  or  unjust." 

''  That  is  well !  You  will  forgive  me  for  my  part  in  to- 
day's proceedings — I  am  only  doing  my  duty,  acting  under 
orders — but  with  what  a  sad  heart.  Heaven  only  knows ;  and 
now — I  must  say  farewell.  Ah  !  try  not  to  break  down  now, 
my  brave  little  soldier  laddie  ;  now,  at  the  last,  when  you  have 
borne  so  much,"  added  the  officer,  earnestly,  for  Shilrick  was 
clinging  to  the  hand  the  officer  had  held  out  to  him ;  a  tremor 
shook  the  boy's  slight  frame,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word, 
his  lips  were  cold,  and  white,  and  rigid.  Not  for  long,  how- 
ever, did  he  allow  his  feelings  thus  to  conquer  him,  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  standing  calm,  and  still  as  a  statue  once 
more. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir  !  "  he  faltered,  '*  sure  it  isn't  a  coward 
I'd  be  growin'  at  the  last — it's  not  that  I  fear  death,  but — 
but  'tis  the  disgrace  that's  so  hard  to  bear." 

"  My  lad,  there  can  be  no  disgrace  attached  to  yoitr  name. 
I  suppose  /  ought  not  to  say  it — but  I  nntst — for  the  thought 
may  comfort  you.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  from  the  Colonel 
down  to  the  youngest  drummer,  who  believes  you  guilty  of 
treason,  or  any  other  crime  that  would  bring  dishonour  upon 
the  name  of  our  corps." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Shilrick,  simply.  "An'  now — 
sure  I'm  ready,  sir,"  he  added,  wistfully,  looking  up  into  the 
kindly  face  of  the  Adjutant,  which  was  now  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy. "Ah  !  let  it  be  soon,  sir, — I — sure  I  can't  bear  this 
much  longer." 

"And  I  must  leave  you  now,  Shilrick — so,  once  more, 
farewell  ! "  said  the  officer,  kindly. 

Then  came  for  Mr.  Mclvor,  what  he  thought,  at  that  time, 
and  all  his  life  afterwards,  the  hardest  duty  he  had  ever  had 
to  perform  ;  brave  and  stout-hearted  as  he  was,  his  hands 
trembled  over  their  task.  Very  gently  he  removed  the 
drummer's  hat,  and  laid  it  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet,  then 
taking  a  white  handkerchief  from  the  breast  of  his  coat,  he 
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bound  it  over  his  eyes.  After  this  was  done  he  still  lingered 
for  a  moment  at  Shilrick's  side,  and  with  a  quick,  impulsive 
movement,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  boy's  shoulders.  It  was 
a  silent,  impressive  farewell,  and  the  firm  touch  of  the  strong, 
sensitive  hands  seemed  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  prisoner,  more  than  any  words  could  have 
done,  when,  at  last,  the  moment  arrived  when  he  must  be 
left  alone. 

"  All  is  done,  sir,"  said  the  Adjutant,  shortly,  when 
he  returned  to  Colonel  Corrie,  "we  await  your  final 
orders." 

"  Proceed  ! "  commanded  the  Colonel,  sternly,  as  he 
hastily  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion.  "There  is  no 
help." 

"Oh,  Clinton!"  cried  Mrs  Corrie,  "once  more,  have 
you  no  power  to  do  anything  for  this  boy  who  is  under  your 
command,  and  in  your  care  ?" 

"  Father  1  wait  but  a  little  while,"  entreated  Eveleen, 
"  Oh  !  I  entreat  of  you — risk  just  a  little  delay." 

"  Could  you  not  even  wait  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
Colonel  ?  "  pleaded  Lady  Mabel. 

"  Of  what  avail  would  it  be  ?  Only  to  torture  the 
poor  little  lad  beyond  all  endurance.  If  a  pardon,  or  a 
reprieve  had  been  coming,  it  would  have  arrived  days 
before." 

"But,  father!" 

"Oh,  Eveleen!"  cried  the  distracted  Colonel,  "is  it 
not  enough,  what  I  have  already  said  ?  For  Heaven's  sake 
go  home ! " 

The  Adjutant  had  now  returned  to  the  soldiers  forming 
the  firing-party.  Once  more  he  looked  appealingly  at  Colonel 
Corrie,  half  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  receive  a 
command  to  pause  ;  but  the  Colonel  felt,  as  he  had  said,  that 
farther  delay  was  useless  ;  as  it  was,  they  were  long  after 
the  time  appointed  by  the  authorities,  and  Shilrick  must  be 
suffering  torture,  placed  in  such  a  position.  Again  he 
gave   the  order: 

"  Proceed  !  " 

Then  followed  Mclvor's  words  of  command  to  the  firing- 
party,    words    so    terrible    in    their    import    to   the   young 
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prisoner  and  his  kind-hearted  comrades,  and  which  the  Ad- 
jutant felt  so  difficult  to  utter  that  no  one  would  have  recog- 
nised his  voice,  as  the  ominous  tones  fell  upon  their 
ears  : 

"  Ready  !     Present  I  " 

Another  moment — the  file  of  soldiers  stood  with  loaded 
muskets  pointed  straight  at  the  heart  of  the  quiet,  lonely 
little  figure,  standing  so  brave  and  firm,  showing  in  strong 
relief  against  the  old  grey  stone  wall  with  its  clusters  of  ivy 
— another  moment  and  the  fatal  command  : 

''  Fire  ! " 
resounded   through    the   barracks    and    penetrated   to    the 
ears  of  the  listening   crowd  outside,  rousing  them  to  fierce 
indignation  and  madness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still  will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till  the  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel-faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

Newman. 

Along  the  rough  roads,  for  mile  after  mile,  over  hill  and 
down  dale,  at  furious,  lightning  pace,  rode  a  solitary  eques- 
trian, a  young  cavalry  soldier,  well-mounted — evidently  a 
special  orderly,  or  messenger,  and,  as  the  bag  slung  across 
his  broad  shoulders  showed,  the  bearer  of  despatches. 

Onward  he  sped,  the  look  of  intense  anxiety  upon  his 
well-bronzed  features  deepening  every  moment.  The  per- 
spiration stood  out  in  great  beads  upon  his  brow,  and 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  ;  and  despite  the  coldness  of  the 
season,  the  usually  sleek,  carefully-groomed  coat  of  the 
splendid  horse  he  rode  appeared  as  if  it  had  passed  through 
rivers  of  water,  while  the  white  foam  lay  in  snowy  flecks 
upon  bit  and  bridle ;  yet  still  the  rider  urged  the  noble 
animal  to  greater  speed,  although  the  strength  both  of  man 
and  horse  were  already  well-nigh  spent. 

"  Poor  Hero  !"  said  the  soldier,  kindly,  as  he  stooped  for  a 
moment  to  caress  the  animal  he  so  highly  valued,  and  for 
which  he  had  so  much  affection.  **  Poor  old  fellow  I  this  will 
be  ruination  to  you.  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  be  fit  for 
another  day's  duty  in  the  service ;  but  there — we  must  not 
stay  to  think  of  that.  Hero  !  A  human  life  is  at  stake,  and 
duty  is  duty,  my  hearty  ;  you  and  I  have  done  many  hard 
turns  together  before  this,  we  must  not  fail  now^  so  onward, 
old  boy  !  onward  !  " 

Thus  urged   by  the  voice  he  loved    so    well,  the    already 
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worn-out,  but  willing  steed,  put  forth  renewed  efforts,  and 
seemed  for  a  while  literally  to  fly  over  the  hard,  frosty  ground 
upon  which  his  hoofs  resounded,  so  that  the  approach  of  horse 
and  rider  was  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  soldiers 
lining  the  roads  to  Glencree  Barracks  were  straining  eyes 
and  ears  to  see,  and  to  listen,  long  before  the  mounted 
messenger  came  in  sight.  At  last  he  appeared  to  the  first 
soldiers  of  the  long  line,  and  was  eagerly  questioned  as  he 
rode  past — replying,  however,  without  turning,  or  pausing  for 
a  moment  on  his  way. 

"  Whither  away  ?  "  was  shouted  after  him. 

"  Glencree  Barracks  !  " 

''  What  news  ?  " 

''The  best  I  ever  had  to  carry  !  " 

"And  what's  that  ?  " 

"A  free  pardon  for  the  drummer  of  the  Marines." 

A  hearty,  ringing  cheer  was  the  reply. 

'*  On  !  on  !  "  cried  the  soldiers.  "  You  are  late,  man  !  ride 
for  your  life  !  Only  a  few  minutes  to  reach  the  barracks. 
You'll  get  a  warm  welcome  when  you  arrive  there  ! " 

These  and  many  other  friendly  admonitions,  and  ex- 
pressions of  good-will,  were  shouted  after  the  trooper  as  he 
passed  on  at  full  gallop,  between  the  lines  of  solders  who 
were  keeping  the  ground.  Their  words,  and  their  cheers, 
seemed  to  put  fresh  life  and  energy  into  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  man  ;  but  he  had  still  some  distance  to  go,  and  he  felt 
with  dismay  that  his  horse's  strength  was  failing  fast.  Poor 
Hero  half  paused — faltered  in  his  steps — then  once  more 
urged  on  by  the  caressing  voice  and  touch  of  the  rider,  he 
pressed  forward,  tossing  his  head  proudly,  as  though  vain 
of  the  gallant  effort  he  was  making.  "  Hero  !  Hero  !  don't 
let  us  fail  now  !  "  cried  the  trooper,  anxiously,  *'  we  are  near  ! 


so  near 


!  " 


By  this  time,  he  had  reached  that  portion  of  the  road 
which  was  kept  by  Lieutenant  Rochfort,  and  his  troop  of 
cavalry. 

"You  have  important  despatches?"  asked  that  officer, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  sir ! "  replied  the  soldier,  saluting,  but  without 
pausing,  "  a  pardon  for  the  drummer,  Shilrick  O'Toole." 
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"Then  ride  for  your  life,  my  lad,  or  you  will  be  too  late," 
cried  Rochfort,  *'yet  stay — one  moment!  Your  horse  will 
never  do  it — take  mine — quick  !  " 

In  an  instant  the  officer  and  trooper  had  changed  horses. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir  ! — I'll  do  it  now  !  "  said  the  latter,  "  but 
I  may  have  to  explain — your  name,  sir,  please  ?  " 

"  Is  Lieutenant  Rochfort,  of  the  30th  King's  Own  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  your  horse  shall  be  well  cared  for ;  Heaven 
grant  you  may  be  in  time  !  "  said  the  officer,  fervently.  Fol- 
lowed by  the  heartiest  of  cheers,  and  good  wishes,  the  mes- 
senger once  more  started  on  his  way.  Rochfort's  charger 
was  fresh,  and  there  was  not  now  very  far  to  go ;  but  alas  ! 
Fate  seemed  relentless  against  poor  Shilrick.  Scarcely 
half-a-mile  had  been  traversed  before  the  horse  cast  a  shoe, 
and  came  to  a  dead  halt. 

"  Now,"  said  the  trooper,  in  despair,  *'  all  is  lost,  we  cannot 
do  it — it's  quite  impossible  !  Oh  !  poor  little  lad  !  "  he  cried, 
"a  few  minutes — only  a  few  minutes  more,  and  we  should 
have  reached  the  barracks,  and  you  would  have  been»saved  ; 
but  now — ah  !  could  I  do  it  on  foot,  I  wonder  ?  I  fear  not ; 
and  this  horse — what  can  I  do  with  it  ?  On  !  On  !  "  he 
shouted  once  more,  in  a  last,  vain  attempt,  and,  with  many 
kind  words  and  much  coaxing,  he  contrived  to  urge  the  brave 
animal  to  proceed,  and  gradually  hasten  its  speed — albeit  it 
limped  terribly. 

"  Only  let  us  reach  those  barracks  in  time,  and  you  shall 
have  the  best  feed,  and  better  care  than  ever  you've  had  in 
your  life  before — I'll  warrant  though,  you  haven't  been  neglect- 
ed, neither,  that's  certain.  Onward,  then  !  for  life  or  death, 
my  beauty  !  for  life  or  death  !  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  joyfully, 
"  we  shall  do  it  yet !  Yonder  are  the  grey  walls  of  old 
Glencree,  and " 

Here  the  trooper  paused  suddenly,  for  he  met  with  an 
unexpected  impediment  to  his  progress.  He  had  taken  a 
wrong  turning,  and  had  deviated  from  the  regular  highway ; 
there  were  no  troops,  either  cavalry  or  infantry,  at  that 
point,  it  had  been  considered  unnecessary  to  place  any 
guard  there;  and  in  an  instant  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  angry  peasantry.  They  most 
unfortunately  misunderstood  his  mission,  and  knowing  that 
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some  men,  previously  belonging  to  the  insurgent  forces 
had  gone  to  join  the  crowd  outside  the  barrack-gate 
with  the  intention  of  attempting  the  rescue  of  Shilrick 
O'Toole,  they  now  imagined  that  the  military  had  become 
aware  of  this,  and  that  the  trooper  was  then  on  his  way  to 
betray  their  movements,  and  to  warn  the  Marines  of  the 
projected  rescue.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  disastrous 
than  the  mistake  they  had  made,  for  they  used  every  effort 
to  detain  the  messenger,  who  was  actually  carrying  the 
welcome  pardon  for  the  poor  young  prisoner.  They  clung  to 
the  bridle  of  his  horse^  and  to  his  saddle,  and  holsters,  the 
handsome  trappings  of  Lieutenant  Rochfort's  splendid 
charger  were  soon  literally  torn  to  rags,  the  poor  horse 
panting  with  exhaustion.  In  vain  the  exasperated  trooper 
threatened,  implored  and  remonstrated,  until,  with  one  swift 
movement,  and  a  few  vigorous  strokes  dealt  with  a  good  aim, 
and  the  strictest  impartiality  at  those  on  either  side  who 
were  barring  his  way,  he  contrived  to  free  himself;  when 
the  terrified  charger,  as  if  endowed  with  human  instinct, 
strained  every  muscle  to  push  forward,  apparently  as  anxious 
as  its  rider  to  arrive  at  its  destination,  and  to  escape  from 
the  fierce  mob  by  which  they  had  been  surrounded. 

At  last  the  trooper  was  congratulating  himself  that  the 
terrible  ride  was  at  an  end,  for  the  gate  was  then  in  sight^ 
but  here  again  hands  v.ere  held  out  to  stay  his  progress. 

"  Let  me  pass  ! — let  me  pass  !  "  he  cried,  "  I  have  a  pardon 
for  the  drummer  !  " 

''A  pardon,  is  it!"  shouted  one  man,  derisively,  '*  don't 
belave  him,  bhoys  !  A  pardon  hidade  !  Och,  why  didn't  yez 
bring  it  before  ? " 

^'Thrue  for  ye,  Mike  Monaghan  !  "  screamed  an  old  and 
very  ragged  woman,  in  a  shrill,  sharp  voice,  '*  sure  'tis  the 
mounted  souldiers  he'd  be  bringin'  down  on  us — woorse  luck 
to  him  ! " 

This  speech  of  '^  Ragged  Biddy,"  as  she  was  usually 
called,  was  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  hostile 
peasantry  continued  their  complimentary  and  sarcastic  re- 
marks with  renewed  zest,  accompanying  each  fierce  expres- 
sion with  a  shower  of  stones. 

Once  more  the  anxious  trooper  put   spurs   to  his  horse^ 
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urging  it  onward,  until  it  reared  and  plunged  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  crowd,  making  frantic  endeavours  to  free  itself 
from  the  hold  of  a  tall,  powerful  man,  who  kept  a  firm  grasp 
upon  bridle  and  curb. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  help  at  hand  ;  the  soldiers 
at  the  gate,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  rushed  in  among  the 
people,  quickly  dispersing  them  right  and  left,  and  keeping 
them  oft'  the  horseman,  who,  with  one  desperate  final  effort, 
succeeded  in  turning  '  his  horse  into  barracks  ;  but,  alas  ! 
only  just  in  time  to  hear  the  first  volley  fired  by  the  soldiers, 
drawn  up  in  line  opposite  to  Shilrick,  who  fell  at  the  very 
moment  the  trooper  entered  the  gate. 

'* A  pardon!  A  pardon!"  he  shouted,  waving  aloft  the 
papers  he  had  carried  in  his  dispatch  bag,  and  ere  the  smoke 
from  the  muskets  had  died  away,  he  had  reached  the  Colonel's 
side  ;  but  was  so  completely  exhausted  with  his  last  effort 
that,  for  a  few  seconds,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and 
could  only  place  the  documents  in  Colonel  Corrie's  hands. 

In  an  instant  that  officer  had  given  orders  for  the  little 
bugler  to  sound  the  call,  ^^  Officers  fall  otitT'  and  for  the 
Adjutant  to  give  the   command,   "  Stand  at  case  !  " 

Taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  and  the  ex- 
citement which  the  arrival  of  the  trooper  had  caused  in 
barracks,  the  surging  tide  of  human  beings  from  without 
swept  in  at  the  gate  after  him,  a  motley  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  former  armed  with  spades, 
pitchforks,  and  shillelaghs,  and  the  latter  with  aprons, 
or  caps  filled  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  with  which 
they  had  been  prepared  to  force  an  entrance,  and  attempt  a 
rescue,  had  the  more  powerful  reinforcement  arrived  in  time 
to  assist  them.  As  they  remained  tolerably  quiet,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional*altercations  among  themselves^ 
and  seemed  disposed  to  content  themselves  with  mere  verbal 
warfare,  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  interfere  with  them. 

Colonel  Corrie  was  fully  occupied  in  reading  the  papers 
which  the  messenger  had  given  him. 

*'  Good  Heavens ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  indignantly, 
"what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  The  pardon,  and  these 
official  documents  are  all  dated  four  days  back;  where  have 
you  been — what  has  delayed  you?  " 
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"  Coming  through  a  lonely  part  near  one  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  I  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of 
Rebels,  sir.  Most  unfortunately,  their  leader  chanced  to 
be  absent,  and  I  was  detained  until  his  return,  when,  on  tell- 
ing him  my  errand,  and  all  the  circumstances,  I  was  released, 
and  my  horse  restored  to  me.  I  have  ridden  as  for  life  to 
be  here  in  time,  which  you  may  see  for  yourself,  sir,  by  the 
state  of  this  poor  charger." 

"  I  see  ! — I  see  !  "  replied  the  Colonel,  "  you  are  worn  out 
yourself,  too,  my  lad.  My  men  shall  attend  to  you  and  your 
horse  directly,"  he  added,  kindly.  "And  Shilrick — he  is 
free !  he  is  pardoned  !  but  alas  !  I  fear  the  pardon  comes  too 
late.  A  few  minutes,  ay  !  a  few  seconds,  sooner  and  he 
would  have  been  saved." 

''  I  did  my  best,  sir,  indeed,  I  did,"  said  the  young  trooper, 
sadly,  ''  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  cavalry  officer,  called  Lieu- 
tenant Rochfort,  I  could  not  have  done  it  at  all,  sir, — my 
own  horse  was  too  far  spent,  but  he  lent  me  his.  Poor  crea- 
ture ! "  he  added,  kindly  caressing  the  beautiful  charger  beside 
him.  "  I  must  see  what  I  can  do  for  him — the  trappings  are 
hopelessly  ruined,  though." 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Corrie,  hurriedly  crossed  the  parade 
to  join  the  other  officers,  and  friends  who  had  now  gathered 
round  Shilrick.  He  lay  in  Annesley's  arms,  while  the  sur- 
geon knelt  beside  him  to  examine  the  wound. 

The  poor  little  fellow  had  entreated  of  his  comrades  who 
formed  the  firing-party  to  take  a  sure,  steady  aim  ;  he  told 
them,  earnestly,  that  it  was  the  kindest  thing  they  could  do 
for  him,  and  they  had,  unfortunately,  carried  out  his  wishes 
only  too  well,  for,  being  brave,  true  soldiers  at  heart  them- 
selves, they  had  understood  his  feelings,  and  his  reason  for 
such  a  request. 

Slowly  the  surgeon  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tioning glance  from  Annesley,  he  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully. 

"  Not  quite  gone  yet,  but  so  severely  wounded,  that  I  fear 
he  can  live  but  a  few  moments." 

''  Shilrick  !  "  said  Annesley,  tenderly  ;  '*  do  you  know  me, 
my  boy  ?  Can  you  look  up  for  a  moment  ?  See  !  the  Colonel 
has  a  free  pardon  for  you.  All  your  troubles  are  over  now. 
You  are  free  !  " 
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Slowly  Shilrick  opened  his  eyes,  now  heavy  and  dim  with 
pain.  He  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  Annesley  had  to  bend 
over  him  until  his  ear  almost  touched  the  boy's  pale,  cold 
lips,  before  he  could  hear  the  faint,  whispered  words  : 

''Yes,  sir  ! — sure — I'm  free  now — there's  no  wan  can — can 
harm  me  anny  moor.  I'm — I'm  glad  there's  a  pardon,  Captain 
darlin' — very — very  glad — yer  honour — but — 'tis  too  late — 
too  late — enthirely  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Sad  times  in  Ireland — sadder  soon  to  be  ; 

The  storm  was  gathering,  all  could  feel  and  see  ; 
Some  brooding  peril  seemed  to  load  the  air, 

And  yet  the  land  looked  calm,  and  bright,  and  fair, 
As  was  its  wont — ay,  and  though  sorrow  lay 

At  poor  men's  hearts,  and  chilled  them  night  and  day ; 
Though  round  the  peasant's  hearth  went  sighs  and  groans, 

And  curses  deep,  and  threats  in  fierce,  low  tones, 
As  some  new  tale  of  hardship,  woe  and  wrong 

Melted  weak  hearts,  and  fired  the  bold  and  strong." 

T.  D.  Sullivan. 

The  year  1 798,  that  period  so  fateful  in  Irish  history,  had 
passed  away,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows,  and  with  it  many  a  brave,  true  heart 
that  had  been  the  very  pride  and  glory  of  Ireland — men, 
whose  acts  and  words  had  won  for  them  that  bright,  untar- 
nished fame  which  will  stand,  for  all  time,  a  lasting  monu- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  Rebellion  of  1798,  which  had  long  been  expected  in 
Ireland,  and  to  which  it  was  said,  by  eminent  statesmen  and 
writers  of  that  time,  the  British  Government  had  been  eagerly 
looking  forward,  had  proved,  as  many  had  prophesied,  most 
truly,  a  disastrous  failure. 

Numerous  and  various  were  the  reasons  alleged  for  this 
failure,  the  most  important  being  the  fact,  afterwards  so 
strongly  asserted  by  the  famous  Daniel  O'Connell,  that  the 
insurrection  had  been  secretly  fostered,  and  indeed  actually 
forced  on,  by  the  British  Government,  before  the  insurgents 
were  fully  prepared,  so  that  they  might  thus  be  certain  to 
fail  in  their  attempt,  thinking    by  this  means   to   dishearten 
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the  people  as  well  as  their  leaders,  and  put  an  end  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  to  Irish  Legislative  Independence,  and  so  bring 
about  the  Union.  It  has  also  been  averred  that  the  English 
authorities  imagined  that  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  their  brave  and  determined,  but  too  hopeful  supporters 
would,  if  unsuccessful,  hesitate  before  plotting  another 
rising  when  they  remembered  the  bloodshed,  the  sorrow  and 
mourning,  which  their  futile  efforts  had  already  caused 
throughout  the  country,  and  that — for  some  time  at  least — 
the  influence  of  those  leaders  who  had  planned,  and  been 
foremost  in  the  insurrection  would  naturally  be  much 
weakened,  especially  among  a  people  who  were  impulsive 
and  impetuous,  whose  turbulent  spirits  were  so  easily  raised, 
so  easily  cast  down,  ever  ebbing  and  flowing,  like  the 
changeful  tide  of  the  restless  ocean,  and  have  always  been 
(to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Celtic  nature,  or  value 
the  warm,  generous  hearts)  so  difficult  to  guide,  or  control. 

But,  alas  !  unhappy  is  the  unfortunate  man,  or  woman 
of  any  country  who  has  to  stand  or  fall  by  public  opinion, 
for  it  is  a  frail  barque  in  which  to  entrust  life's  hope  and 
happiness,  ever  fickle,  ever  uncertain,  it  is  blown  hither  and 
thither  with  every  blast  of  the  treacherous  whirlwind  of 
private  feeling,  personal  prejudice,  human  aspirations,  and 
ambitions,  good  and  bad,  base  and  noble. 

It  is  true  that  at  first  the  expectations  of  the  British 
Government  were,  in  a  measure,  realized,  for  the  Irish  people 
did  lose  heart  and  spirit,  being,  as  it  were,  stunned  by  the 
blow  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  it  was  long  before  even 
the  most  sanguine  of  Erin's  sons  could  feel  the  same  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  any  future  enterprise  ;  for  it  ap- 
peared to  them,  while  suffering  from  the  cruel,  disheartening 
sense  of  failure,  as  if  the  light  of  hope  which  had  hitherto 
led  them  onward,  was  now  extinguished  for  ever. 

The  Rebellion  of  1798,  even  at  the  outset,  before  the 
actual  rising  had  taken  place,  cost  Ireland  many  valuable 
lives,  chief  among  these  being  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  formerly  served  with  great  gallantry  as  an  officer 
in  the  English  army ;  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  practised  as  a  barrister, 
and  latterly  held  a  commission  in  the  French  military  forces, 
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in  which  position,  one  of  considerable  importance,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Their  untiring  efforts,  and  earnest 
zeal  in  the  ^'' great  cause''  is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten,  for 
they  were  indeed  real,  true  Patriots.  Men  whose  fame  had 
not  been  won  by  a  single  act  of  bravery,  or  heroism,  by  some 
wonderful  stroke  of  policy,  some  brilliant  display  of  genius 
or  intellectual  power,  but  by  all  these,  combined  with  spotless 
reputations,  and  lives  which  from  boyhood  had  been  one 
long  course  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  their  country. 

Their  treacherous  betrayal  and  arrest  were  followed,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  cruel  imprisonment, 
when  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  harshness,  although 
suffering  agony  at  the  time,  and  dying  before  the  very  eyes 
of  his  jailors,  from  the  wounds  received  while  attempting 
to  defend  himself  against  those  who  had  so  mercilessly 
hunted  him  to  death. 

Owing  to  his  fatal  illness,  he  escaped  being  actually  con- 
victed ;  he  had,  however,  been  prejudged  by  his  enemies, 
and  destined  to  suffer  on  the  scaftbld,  like  many  other  brave 
and  noble  men  of  his  day  ;  but  after  a  brief  examination  at 
the  Castle,  immediately  after  his  arrest,  he  was  conducted  to 
Newgate,  where  he  died,  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  cells 
that  could  possibly  be  found  in  that  prison,  before  sentence 
of  death  could  be  passed  upon  him. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  but  for  the  untimely  death  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  future  fate  of  Ireland  might 
have  been  very  different,  and  that  the  memorable  rising  of 
1798,  would  not  have  proved  a  failure,  for  with  the  gallant 
young  ^'' Geraldine'"  (as  he  was  called)  at  their  head,  the 
insurgents  might  possibly  have  held  out  against  the  power 
of  England,  until  France  was  in  a  position  to  come  to  their 
assistance. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  after  a  hurried  trial,  in  which  there 
was  but  little  justice,  was  condemned — which  seems  to  have 
been  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  the  trial  of  every  genuine 
Irish  Patriot,  in  those  days. 

He  pleaded  earnestly,  on  account  of  the  uniform  he  wore, 
and  the  commission  he  held  in  the  French  army,  for  a 
soldier's  death,  but  this  was  refused. 
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Once  more,  however,  the  Government  was  cheated  of  its 
vengeance,  for  the  victim  died  just  before  the  time  appointed 
for  his  execution. 

It  is  Httle  wonder  that  the  sad  fate  of  their  favourites, 
loved  and  trusted  as  they  had  been  by  all,  so  exasperated 
the  Irish  people  that  hundreds,  who,  being  more  peaceably 
disposed,  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  the  Rebellion, 
now  joined  the  insurgents,  heart  and  soul,  prepared  to  avenge 
the  death  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  in  behalf  of 
their  country,  and  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  those  heroes 
had  so  courageously  commenced,  so  that  their  lives  should 
not  have  been  wholly  given  in  vain.  But  in  this,  the  greatest 
caution  had  to  be  maintained,  plans,  movements,  and  inten- 
tions being  all  shrouded  in  secrecy,  and  thus  year  after  year 
added  to  the  list  of  those  secret  societies  and  institutions, 
which  have  been  the  bane  and  the  curse  of  Ireland. 

The  most  of  the  survivors  of  Morven  O'Neill's  band  of 
"Bold  Boys"  who  had  contrived  to  make  good  their  retreat 
on  the  night  of  the  fatal  encounter  with  the  Marines, 
had  joined  the  famous  patriot,  Michael  Dwyer,  of  whom  so 
many  romantic  stories  have  been  written  and  told,  and  who 
was  then  hiding  among  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  with  his 
brave  mountaineers,  fully  prepared  to  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  insurgents,  whenever,  and  wherever  they  were 
most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  secret  power  at  work  in  Ireland, 
in  the  person  of  the  young  enthusiast,  Robert  Emmet,  a  stu- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Emmet,  a  physician  of  Dublin  ;  his  brother  being  the  well- 
known  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter,  and  who  was,  at  that  time,  a 
State  prisoner,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  *'  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  " ;  his  imprisonment  lasting  for  several 
years,  and  only  terminating  in  life-long  exile. 

It  is  probable  that  this  fact,  combined  with  his  devoted 
friendship  for  the  romantic  and  enthusiastic  young  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  helped  considerably  to  imbue  Robert  Emmet 
with  that  ardent  and  patriotic  spirit  that  lured  him  onward  to 
his  sad  fate. 

He    was,     however,    himself    remarkable    for    his    great 
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genius  and  courage,  as  well  as  for  his  high  moral  char- 
acter. From  the  early  age  of  fifteen  this  youthful  Patriot 
began  to  show  a  wonderful  interest  in  politics,  and  the  fate 
of  his  unhappy  country  ;  and,  although  only  twenty  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  rising  in  1798,  he  had  already  acquired 
a  strange,  subtle  power  and  influence  over  the  people,  an  influ- 
ence which  made  itself  more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  whole 
country,  extending  even  to  the  exiled  sons  of  Erin,  who  were 
anxiously  waiting,  and  watching  the  course  of  events  from 
their  far-away  homes  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  during  the  fatal 
struggle  of  1798,  and  the  four  eventful  years  that  followed — 
years  of  constant,  restless  discontent  among  the  Irish  people, 
and  irritating  measures,  and  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  which  culminated  in  the  rising — or 
rather,  attempted  rising  —  of  1803,  commonly  known  as 
^^  Emmefs  Insurrection^''^  which  proved  even  a  more  disas- 
trous failure  than  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  Robert  Emmet, 
however,  with  a  few  of  his  faithful  followers,  contrived 
to  escape  to  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and,  had  he  re- 
mained concealed  there,  until  able  to  proceed  to  France, 
all  might  have  been  well,  but  he  left  his  safe  shelter, 
and  secretly  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
with  the  object  of  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  procuring 
an  interview,  if  only  for  a  few  moments,  with  Miss  Sarah 
Curran,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  w^as  devotedly  attached. 
A  short  time  after,  he  was  recognised,  followed  and  basely 
betrayed,  by  some  traitor  (whose  name  remains  to  this  day 
unknown)  and  arrested  in  the  house  where  he  had  been  con- 
cealed for  some  months.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  the 
Castle,  and  from  there,  after  a  hurried,  careless  examination, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Kilmainham.  Then  followed  his  famous 
trial,  and  incomparable  speech  from  the  dock. 

If  eloquence,  if  noble  sentiment,  the  clear  evidence  of 
purity  of  motive,  and  nobility  of  character,  all  of  which  so 
plainly  showed  themselves  in  the  words  of  Robert  Emmet, 
could  have  saved  him,  he  would  most  surely  have  been  spared, 
and  Ireland  would  have  had  the  loss  of  one  the  less  of  her 
faithful  sons  to  mourn  that  sad  year  ;  but,  alas  !  there  were 
too  many  powerful  influences  at  work  against  the  young 
Patriot,  who  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  thus  nobly  gave 
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his  life  for  his  native  country  ;  and,  although  his  speech  had 
such  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  his  hearers, 
that  even  the  cruel  and  notorious  Judge,  Lord  Norbury, 
(familiarly  known  by  the  cognomen  of  **  The  Hanging 
Judge  "  )  appeared  strangely  moved  by  it,  yet  still  he  proved 
true  to  his  usual  practice  which  had  gained  for  him  the  above 
mentioned  unflattering  sobriquet^  and  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  Robert  Emmet,  appointing  the  following  day 
for  his  execution. 

/  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this 
world, '^  said  Emmet,  earnestly,  almost  pleadingly,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  "  it  is — the  Charity  of  its 
Silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph  ;  for,  as  no  man,  who 
knows  my  motives,  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or 
ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them,  and  me,  rest  in  obscurity 
and  peace,  my  tomb  remain  tcninscribed,  and  my  memory  in 
oblivion,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  then,  and  not — not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be 
written. ^^ 

Brave,  noble,  single-hearted  Robert  Emmet  !  Truly  he 
needed  no  written  epitaph,  for  his  name  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  is  as  fresh  and 
green  now,  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  as  in  the 
days  long  years'  ago,  when  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
Erin. 

Michael  Dwyer — or  the  ''Outlaw  of  Glenmalure,"  as  he  was 
called — had  been  the  devoted  ally  of  Robert  Emmet  and 
Morven  O'Neill,  the  latter,  indeed,  being  his  constant  com- 
panion in  their  wild  mountain  stronghold ;  but,  although  Emmet 
and  O'Neill  had  met  with  the  sad  fate  of  all  true  patriots, 
Michael  Dwyer  still  held  his  ground,  and  for  a  period  of 
nearly  five  years  baffled  all  attempts  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
English  Government  to  effect  his  capture. 

The  peasantry  were  one  and  all  devoted  to  him,  and  would 
at  any  time  have  willingly  aided  in  his  escape,  or  conceal- 
ment from  his  enemies.  It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  by 
several  historians  that  even  many  of  the  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  his  firm  friends,  and  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,   actually  given   him,  and  his  bold  moun- 
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taineers,  timely  warning,  when  patrol  parties,  or  pickets  of 
their  own  or  other  regiments  were  to  be  sent  to  the  moun- 
tains to  search  for  and,  if  possible,  capture  the  daring  young 
chief,  a  large  reward  being  offered  from  time  to  time  for  the 
person  of  Michael  Dwyer,  dead  or  alive  / 

It  says  much  for  the  people  among  whom  he  wandered  so 
long  in  perfect  safety,  although  many  of  them  were  poor, 
even  to  starvation,  and  the  handsome  reward  offered  would 
have  kept  them  from  poverty  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A 
similar  instance  of  noble  fidelity  and  true-hearted  devotion 
may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  the 
young  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (*'  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,"  as  his  friends  and  adherents  loved  to  call  him),  when 
he  wandered  so  long  among  the  poorest  of  his  Highland 
people,  finding  a  safe  shelter  and  refuge  in  many  a  humble 
home,  although  the  immense  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
was  offered  for  his  betrayal.  Worn,  and  weary,  ofttimes 
starving  with  cold  and  hunger,  yet  he  felt  safe  as  though  the 
wide  ocean  rolled  between  him  and  his  enemies,  because  he 
knew  so  well  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  those  brave,  leal 
Scottish  hearts. 

Brave,  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ! — Scotia's  Darling  ! — 

"  Ye  trusted  in  your  Hieland  men, 

They  trusted  you,  dear  Charlie  ! 
They  kent  your  hiding  in  the  glen. 

Death  or  exile  braving. 

English  bribes  were  a'  in  vain, 

Tho'  puir,  an'  puirer  we  maun  be  ; 
Siller  canna  buy  the  hairt 

That  beats  aye  for  thine  and  thee. 

We  watched  thee  in  the  gloaming  hour, 

We  watched  thee  in  the  morning  grey  ; 
Tho'  thirty  thousand  pounds  they  gie. 

Oh  there  is  nane  that  wad  betray. 

It  is  such  beautiful  records  as  these,  pure,  precious 
gleams  of  light  and  truth,  that  brighten  the  darker  pages  of 
history. 

The  fact  of  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  Michael 
Dwyer,  together  with  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, the  almost    unapproachable   mountain  passes,  the  dark 
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impenetrable  ravines,  among  which  be  had  formed  his 
stronghold — said  indeed,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  a  range  of 
dense  forest,  wild,  rocky  headlands,  and  desolate,  trackless 
mountains — made  the  discovery,  and  the  arrest  of  this  young 
Rebel  Chieftain  and  his  few  remaining  followers  (as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  Morven  O'Neill)  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
danger  and  difficulty. 

At  length,  however,  wearied  out  with  their  futile  efforts, 
and  determined  to  be  no  longer  set  at  defiance  by  the  daring 
outlaw  of  Glenmalure,  the  English  Government,  after  due 
consideration,  decided  to  adopt  a  plan  which  had  been  sug- 
gested, and  laid  before  them  by  some  fiendish  adviser  whose 
name  seems  to  have  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  is  still 
unknown  even  in  the  present  day. 

By  this  plan  Michael  Dwyer  and  his  followers  were  to  be 
literally  trapped,  and  hunted  to  death,  until  there  remained 
no  other  course  for  these  brave  men  but  to  surrender. 

Poor  O'Neill  1  better — far  better  was  it  for  him  that  he  had 
died  a  soldier's  death,  fighting  manfully  for  his  life  and 
Hberty,  than  that  he  had  lived  to  be  thus  entrapped,  and  to 
suffer  a  rebel's  doom. 

The  inhuman  and  cowardly  scheme  of  the  Government 
was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  horror  by  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  the  district,  most  of  them  belonging  to  well- 
known  Highland  regiments,  or  to  the  corps  of  Marines  ;  for, 
although  Colonel  Corrie  and  his  battalion  had  left  Ireland 
some  years  before  the  insurrection  of  1803,  yet  there  were 
still  other  detachments  of  his  gallant  corps  stationed  in 
various  counties  throughout  Ireland. 

From  the  first  these  soldiers  had  thoroughly  disHked  the 
duties  they  had  to  perform  while  in  Ireland,  for  the  brave 
and  the  true  are  ever  merciful,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Marines  and  the  Scottish  Highland  regiments  have  been  al- 
ways renowned  for  their  courage  and  loyalty  ;  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  in  this  instance,  whenever  they  were  called 
out  to  act  in  opposition,  or  with  undue  harshness,  or 
injustice,  to  the  Irish  people,  they  behaved  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  kindness,  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that 
their  conduct  during  this  sad  and  trying  time  for  Ireland  was 
beyond  all  praise. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  earnest  entreaties  and 
warnings,  of  the  hatred  they  were  calling  down  upon  them- 
selves from  a  people  whom  it  would  have  been  actually  to 
their  own  interests  to  conciliate,  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Government  determinedly  continued  their  hostilities,  and 
proceeded  with  their  cruel  arrangements,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  chiefly  consisted  in  opening  up  the  wild,  mountainous 
tract  of  country  which  surrounded  the  hiding-place  of  Michael 
Dwyer,  by  making  military  roads,  building  a  chain  of  forts, 
barracks,  and  guard-houses,  until  he  was  literally  hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  a  living  cordon  of  armed  soldiery. 

By  this  plan  the  wild  grandeur,  majestic  beauty,  and 
romantic  nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery  were  completely 
destroyed. 

Still,  with  all  this,  the  outlaw  of  Glenmalure  remained  for 
some  time  safely  hidden  from  his  relentless  enemies,  but 
both  he  and  those  enemies  knew  that  matters  could  not 
continue  thus  for  much  longer ;  and  each  felt  that  the  end 
must  soon  come. 

It  ivas  coming,  and  sooner  even  than  either  party  had 
expected. 

One  day,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  Michael  Dwyer  ventured 
forth  from  his  stronghold,  accompanied  by  only  four  of  his 
faithful  followers,  among  whom  was  a  young  Highland 
gentleman,  called  Alexander  MacAlister,  who  had,  like  many 
others  of  his  countrymen,  long  been  an  exile  from  his  own 
land,  on  account  of  his  family  having  favoured  and  fought 
in  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  lawful  King 
of  Scotland,  whose  wondrous  beauty  of  person,  and  noble 
presence,  together  with  a  most  winning  manner,  undaunted 
courage,  and  a  generous  and  affectionate  nature,  seemed  to 
cast  a  spell  over  those  who  knew  him,  and  added  to  the 
strange,  subtle  fascination  which  he  seemed  to  exercise  over 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  so  powerful  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  presence  that  many  a  stern  old  Highland 
chieftain,  unwilling  to  act  against  his  own  calmer  reason  and 
judgment,  refused  to  meet  the  young  Prince,  lest  he  should 
be  over-persuaded  to  adopt  some  course  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  cause  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Yet,    with    all    this,    how  sad  was   the  fate  of  *'  Prince 
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Charlie,"  for  whom  thousands  of  brave  men,  and  true,  so 
wilhngly  risked  Hfe  and  hberty  ;  whom  so  many  noble- 
hearted,  devoted  women  loved  so  faithfully  that  they  would 
have  cheerfully  sacrificed  all,  save  honour,  in  his  cause. 

The  sad  words  of  the  Scottish  song  seem  to  linger  in  my 
ears,  and  to  cast  a  shadow  over  my  heart,  as  I  write,  and  I 
know  that  their  pathos  has  still  the  power  to  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  many  a  descendant  of  the  good  old  Jacobite 
families  of  the  last  century. 

"  On  hills  that  are  by  richt  his  ain, 

He  roams  a  lonely  stranger  ; 
On  ilka  hand  he's  press'd  by  want, 

On  ilka  side  by  danger. 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen, 

My  hairt  near  bursted  fairly. 
For  sadly  chang'd  indeed  was  he  : 

Oh  wae's  me,  for  Prince  Charlie  ! 

Dark  nicht  cam  on,  the  tempest  howl'd. 

Out  ow're  the  hills  and  vallies  : 
And  whar  was't  that  our  Prince  lay  doon  ^ 

Wha's  hame  should  been  a  Palace  ? 
He  row'd  him  in  a  Hieland  plaid. 

Which  cover'd  him  but  sparely. 
And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o'  broom, 

Oh  wae's  me,  for  Prince  Charlie  !  " 

MacAlister's  descent  from  one  of  the  Jacobite  followers 
of  this  unfortunate  young  Prince,  the  reasons  for  his  exile 
from  his  dearly-loved  land,  together  with  his  own  keen,  and 
romantic  liking  for  adventure,  and  his  natural  hostility  to- 
wards the  English  Government,  probably  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Patriots,  and  so  this  young 
Highlander,  Michael  Dwyer,  and  Morven  O'Neill  had  been 
sworn  friends  and  allies  for  some  years,  and  where  the  one 
was,  the  others  were  sure  to  be  found,  or  at  all  events  they 
were  never  far  distant ;  and  the  betrayal  and  death  of 
O'Neill  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  outlaw  of  Glenmalure,  and 
MacAlister. 

The  fatal  night  when  Michael  Dwyer  and  the  Highlander 
sallied  forth,  with  two  other  companions,  was  intensely 
dark,  wild,  and  stormy,  and  not  one  of  this  daring  little  band 
apprehended  any  danger,  for  they  imagined  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  uninitiated   to  traverse   that  part  of  the 
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mountains  after  nightfall ;  but  to  their  cost  they  were  not 
long  ere  they  found  that  they  had  made  a  fatal  mistake. 

In  their  fancied  security,  they  had  stopped  at  a  peasant's 
shanty,  which  was  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wild, 
but  beautiful  Imaal.  Michael  Dwyer,  having  some  secret 
communication  to  send  to  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of 
Rebels  in  another  district,  intended  to  entrust  the  delivery 
of  the  message  to  the  trusty  peasant  to  whom  the  shanty 
belonged. 

After  partaking  of  the  hospitality  so  generously  offered, 
the  outlaw  and  his  friends  were  persuaded  to  remain  with 
their  kindly  host  and  his  family  for  the  night,  and  here,  tired, 
and  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  those  five  brave  mountaineers 
fell  asleep. 

But,  alas !  they  had  been  seen,  stealthily  followed,  and 
tracked  to  the  shanty  ;  and  while  they  slept  peacefully,  the 
lonely  cabin  was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Some  slight  noise 
awoke  Michael  Dwyer,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  hastened 
to  the  door,  through  a  chink  of  which  he  saw  that  the  place 
was  surrounded  with  armed  men,  while  he,  with  his  com- 
panions, and  the  owner  of  the  shanty,  numbered,  all  told,  only 
five. 

Still,  in  that  supreme  moment  of  danger,  and  certain  de- 
feat, no  thought  of  surrender  entered  into  this  brave  man's 
head ;  although  his  face  was  pale  as  death,  yet  there  was 
the  same  proud  look  of  determination  in  every  feature.  His 
voice  was  steady  as  ever,  though  full  of  deep,  passionate 
emotion,  as  he  turned  to  address  his  comrades,  and  spoke  of 
their  perilous  position. 

"We  have  been  betrayed!"  he  cried,  ''basely  betrayed  ! 
The  cabin  is  surrounded,  and  we  are  trapped  at  last — at  last 
— after  five  long  years  ;  but  we  will  fight  to  the  end — they 
shall  never  take  me  alive — Michael  Dwyer  will  never  surren- 
der !     What  say  you,  comrades  ?  " 

"  No  surrender  1  "  was  the  firm,  steady  reply  from  each  of 
those  four  courageous  men,  who  now  stood,  fully  armed,  and 
prepared  to  meet  their  foes.  Then,  through  the  closed,  and 
carefully-barred,  door,  the  one  frail  barrier  between  the  poor 
fugitives  and  over  a  hundred  soldiers,  the  voice  of  the  officer 
in  command  fell  upon  their  anxious  ears  : 
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**  Michael  Dwyer !  "  he  called — and  there  was  a  strange 
tremor  in  the  usually  calm,  firm  tones,  for  the  kind  and  manly 
young  officer  hated,  although  he  dare  not  shirk,  this  duty 
upon  which  he  had  been  sent.  *'  Michael  Dwyer  !  I  call  upon 
you  and  your  companions  to  surrender  in  the  King's  name  ! 
Resistance  is  utterly  useless,  and  I  would  avoid  unnecessary 
bloodshed.  This  cabin  is  surrounded  by  my  men  ;  you  can- 
not fail  to  be  taken  this  night — dead  or  alive  !  " 

"  If,  then,  you  are  averse  to  unnecessary  bloodshed,"  re- 
turned Michael  Dwyer,  *'  I  ask  of  you,  now — for  I  believe, 
from  the  tone  you  have  assumed,  that  I  am  speaking  to  a 
brave  and  humane  officer  and  gentleman — I  ask  of  you  to 
allow  the  honest  man  to  whom  this  shanty  belongs,  with  his 
wife  and  little  children,  to  pass  out  in  safety,  for,  indeed,  they 
are  innocent  of  all  thoughts  of  treason  or  rebellion." 

"  Certainly!  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  tJiey  shall 
pass  in  safety,"  said  the  officer,  earnestly,  only  too  pleased  to 
be  able  to  show  leniency  and  kindness  whenever  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  » 

Much  against  their  will,  the  faithful  peasant  and  his  family 
left  the  shanty.  The  man,  with  bitter  regret  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  share  the  fate  of  the  outlaw  and  his  companions, 
the  woman  shedding  sad  tears  over  the  thought  of  the  peril 
in  which  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  late  guests.  And 
there  was  not  one  of  the  party,  even  to  the  youngest  child, 
who  would  not  much  rather  have  stayed  to  the  last  with  the 
poor,  hunted  fugitives,  and,  as  their  father  himself  expressed  it : 

"  Sthood  by  his  honour,  Misther  Michael  Dwyer,  and  his 
faithful  friends  and  followers  ontil  the  end." 

The  outlaw,  however,  had  a  strong  will  of  his  own,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  and  so,  in  tones  at  once  be- 
seeching, and  peremptory,  entreated,  and  commanded  them 
to  go,  and  not  add  anxiety  for  their  safety,  to  his  own  and 
his  comrades'  trouble  and  despair. 

"Now!"  cried  the  officer,  when  the  terrified,  sorrowing 
family  were  safely  outside  the  cordon  formed  around  the 
shanty  by  the  soldiers,  *'  once  more,  Michael  Dwyer,  I  call 
upon  you  to  surrender  !  Oh,  let  me  entreat  of  you,  for  your 
own  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  devoted  comrades,  to  do  so 
ere  it  be  too  late,"  he  urged,  in  grave,  earnest  tones. 
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"  Never  !  "  replied  the  outlaw,  determinedly,  **we  will  not 
surrender !  " 

"  I  fear,  then,  that  I  have  no  other  course  left,  than  to 
carry  out  the  orders  given  to  me,  much  as  I  regret  the  harsh- 
ness and  severity  of  the  duty  I  have  to  perform,"  said  the 
officer. 

For  a  few  moments,  dead  silence  reigned  within  and 
without  the  cabin,  both  parties  being  engaged  in  preparations 
for  the  attack  and  defence. 

At  last  the  officer's  clear,  resonant  voice  was  heard  giving 
a  few  final  orders,  and  then  followed — for  more  than  an  hour 
— hard  firing  on  both  sides,  during  which  time  those  five 
devoted  men  gallantly  defended  the  shanty,  taking  sure  and 
steady  aim  through  windows,  and  the  holes  made  in  the  thin 
mud  walls  by  the  shots  of  the  enemy,  but,  at  last,  Fate  was 
against  them,  the  thatched  roof  caught  fire  from  a  spark 
from  one  of  the  guns,  and  even  Michael  Dwyer  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  all  was  lost,  unless  they  could  effect  a 
successful  sortie^  which  seemed,  considering  the  unequal  num- 
bers of  the  Rebels  and  their  foes,  almost  impossible,  and  it 
appeared  still  more,  so  the  next  moment,  when  the  young 
Highlander,  Alexander  MacAlister,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
bravest,  and  most  powerful  of  their  little  band,  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  his  friends'  fp,et. 

Tr^dng  to  raise  himself,  however,  the  gallant  young 
Scotchman,  in  a  faint  voice,  and  with  his  dying  breath,  be- 
sought his  three  comrades  to  do  as  he  would  direct,  and  he 
would  yet  save  them  all. 

Eagerly  each  one  listened,  as  they  all  paused  for  an  instant 
in  their  firing,  bending  forward  to  catch  the  last  words  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  their  faithful  companion,  so  brave 
and  true  even  unto  death  ;  and  Michael  Dwyer — forgetful 
for  the  moment  of  everything  save  his  dying  friend,  tenderly 
raised  the  Highlander  in  his  arms,  while  he  spoke  in  his 
usual  hopeful,  fearless  tones  : 

**  MacAlister,"  he  said,  **  I  mean  to  save  you — we  are  about 
to  attempt  a  sortie.  I  think  we  shall  succeed.  If /can  pass 
through  those  soldiers  alive,  I  take  you  with  me." 

"  Ah  no,  Dwyer,"  replied  MacAlister,  faintly.  ''It  cannot 
be — it  is  all  over  with   me  now — my  death    is   near — I  feel 
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that  my  hour  is  come.  Even — even  were  the  way  clear — 
still — there  is  no  hope — no  hope  for  me.  Promise — promise 
— to  do  as  I  direct — I  will  save  you  all.  Ah  !  that  firing 
again — you  cannot  hear  me.  Listen,  Dwyer,  dear  friend  and 
comrade — listen  !  I  will  tell  you — what  to  do.  You  must 
raise  me  up — prop  me  straight  up — as  if  I  were  standing — 
and  now — put  the  gun  in  my  hand — place  me  just  inside  the 
door — I — I  will  not  fail  you — I  have  never  failed  you  yet — 
I  will  not  do  so  now.  Hark !  they  are  waiting — waiting  for 
you — to  attempt  the  sortie^  or  to  surrender — they  are  ready. 
Oh,  Dw3^er  !  think  not  of  me — remember  your  wife — your  de- 
fenceless wee  bairnies — what  will  become  of  than  ?  I  have 
no  one — no  one.  Quick  !  place  me  there — near  the  door-- 
right  in  front — then  open  it  wide — they  will  see  me — and — 
and  fire.  Then  you  must  all  escape  through  the  smoke 
before — before  they  can  load  again.  There — I  am  ready  ! 
Go  !  and — God  speed  each  one  of  you.     Farewell !  " 

Gradually  weaker  and  fainter  had  the  voice  of  the  dying 
man  been  growing  with  every  word,  until  the  anxious 
listeners  could  scarcely  hear  him,  but  when  he  paused,  the 
other  three  men  stood  speechless,  gazing  with  the  most  sin- 
cere admiration  and  wonder,  at  their  noble,  self-sacrificing 
comrade,  who,  although  wounded  and  dying,  yet  was  thus 
unselfishl}^  planning  their  escape. 

Seeing,  at  last,  that  what  MacAlister  said  was  true,  and 
that  he  could  not  possibly  live  more  than  a  few  minutes  at 
the  most — nothing  could  save  him — they  hastily  did  as  he 
directed — opened  wide  the  door,  through  which  a  deafening, 
blinding  volley  was  fired  upon  them,  and  all  was  indeed  over 
for  Alexander  MacAlister ;  he  fell,  pierced  by  fifty  bullets. 
And  so  this  brave,  devoted  man,  in  very  truth  a  hero,  gave 
his  life's  blood  for  his  friends. 

To  this  day,  the  story  of  that  fatal  night  in  wild  Imaal,  and 
the  brave  resistance  of  Michael  Dwyer  and  his  few  trusty 
followers  is  often  told,  and  MacAlister's  name  is  mentioned, 
his  noble  deed  spoken  of,  with  the  most  tender,  loving  rever- 
ence, by  old  and  young,  as  they  sit  gathered  together  round 
the  hearth  of  many  a  happy  homestead  in  Ireland,  talking  of 
the  years  of  sorrow  and  trouble  that  are  gone  for  ever,  and 
hoping  that  the  future  may  bring  better  days  for  Erin. 
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Michael  Dwyer  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  men  who 
made  the  gallant  sortie  on  that  memorable  night,  who  escaped, 
and  was  afterwards  able  to  relate  the  sad  tale  of  MacAlister's 
self-sacrifice,  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  several 
generations  of  a  grateful  and  appreciative  people. 

Having  broken  through  the  line  of  soldiers,  and  finding 
himself  once  more  free,  Michael  Dwyer  was  soon  lost  to 
sight  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  so  regained  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  mountains.  He  was  never  captured. 
Long  years  passed,  and  still  the  bold  outlaw  of  Glenmalure 
was  free. 

At  length,  the  English  Government,  anxious  for  his  surren- 
der on  any  terms,  and  feeling  that,  in  the  case  of  any  future  in- 
surrection, he  would  once  more  take  up  arms,  and  use  his  power- 
ful influence  with  the  people  in  his  country's  cause,  offered  him 
a  free  pardon  if  he  would  give  himself  up,  and  return  to  a 
more  civilized  life,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  restore  to 
him  a  portion  of  his  family  estates,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated. 

Michael  Dwyer,  feeling  sad,  weary,  and  hopeless,  with  only 
some  dozen  left  of  all  his  brave  band  of  mountaineers,  in  an 
evil  moment,  consented  to  the  terms  of  the  Government, 
trusting  to  the  numerous  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  but  which  were  never  kept ;  for,  immediately  the  outlaw 
of  Glenmalure  was  in  their  power,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  injustice  and  harshness,  and,  finally,  without  any 
ostensible  reason,  banished  for  life  to  Australia. 

Michael  Dwyer  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  notable  leaders 
of  the  Rebel  forces  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  Robert  Emmet's  Insurrection  of  1803  ;men 
to  whom  the  following  words  of  the  Irish  bard,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan,  so  well  apply  : 

"  So  early  in  my  country's  cause 

I  gave  both  hand  and  heart ; 
Whate'er  the  game  for  freedom  was, 

I  took  a  true  man's  part. 
With  voice,  and  vote,  and  then,  at  last, 

With  weapons  far  more  keen, 
I  strove  for  dear  old  Ireland, 

Where  the  grass  grows  green." 
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"  'Tis  gone,  and  for  ever,  the  light  we  saw  breaking, 

Like  Heaven's  first  dawn  o'er  the  sleep  of  the  dead — 
When  men  from  the  slumber  of  ages  awaking, 

Look'd  upward,  and  bless'd  the  pure  ray  ere  it  fled. 
'Tis  gone,  and  the  gleams  it  has  left  of  the  burning 

But  deepen  the  long  night  of  bondage  and  mourning. 
That  dark  o'er  the  kingdoms  of  Earth  is  returning. 

But  darkest  of  all,  hapless  Erin,  o'er  thee," 

Moore. 

During  those  sad  years  of  1798  and  1803,  and  foB  long 
afterwards,  there  were  also  powerful  political  influences 
making  themselves  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland ;  for  those  were  the  days  of  the  famous  Henry 
Grattan  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  both  true  patriots  at  hearty 
who,  although  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  military  ar- 
rangements nor  in  any  way  favoured  the  secret,  w^ar-like 
preparations  for  the  Insurrections  of  1798  and  1803,  all 
their  brilliant  genius,  their  wondrous  powers  of  intellect 
were  used  solely  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and  they 
were  in  very  truth  the  idols  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  Grattan's  absence  from  the 
country  during  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798  was  most 
disastrous  ;  but  it  had  been  actually  enforced  by  his 
physician,  for  he  was  then  very  ill  and  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. He  had  belonged  to  a  mounted  yeomanry  corps, 
but  the  duties  appointed  for  its  members  to  perform,  so 
disgusted  the  genial,  noble-minded  Grattan  that  he  resigned 
his  commission,  saying : 

"7/  ever  I  am  sent  into  actual  service^  it  shall  never  be 
against  my  own  country  I  " 

On  hearing  this,  the  Government  struck  his  name  off  the 
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list  of  Privy  Councillors,  but  in  January,  1800,  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  returned  member  for  the  vacant  borough  of  Wick- 
low,  at  a  midnight  election,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay ; 
for  his  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Irish  Commons  was 
at  that  time  considered  imperative,  as  an  '*  all  night  meet- 
ing," was  then  being  held,  the  subject  being  a  fierce  dispute 
concerning  the  Union. 

So  ill  was  Grattan,  however,  that  he  required  to  be  lifted 
out  of  bed,  and  helped  down  stairs.  His  journey  in  the 
sedan-chair  was  taken  at  the  greatest  peril  to  himself,  and 
moreover,  there  were  other  dangers  to  be  encountered;  besides 
that  of  causing  a  relapse  of  his  illness,  it  was  expected  that 
some  of  his  political  enemies  would  attempt  an  attack  at  one 
of  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the  long  road  he  had  to  traverse, 
so  as,  at  all  events,  to  disable  him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the 
Irish  Commons  that  night,  as  they  feared  that  Grattan's  pre- 
sence, and  rare  eloquence  might  probably  win  the  day  for  his 
side. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
beset  him,  with  all  the  pain  he  was  suffering,  (for  he  was  so 
seriously  ill  that  his  friends  and  relations  feared  that  his  end 
was  very  near)  Grattan  ever  true,  ever  faithful  to  the  call 
of  duty,  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country,  unselfishly  endured 
much  pain  and  discomfort,  and  arrived  safely  at  last,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Irish  Commons.  As  he  advanced  to  take  his 
seat  he  was  supported  on  either  side  by  his  friends,  Moore 
and  Ponsonby,  who  tenderly  guided  his  faltering  footsteps. 

It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Thomas  Sherlock's  most  interesting 
account  of  "  The  Life  of  Henry  Grattan,"  that,  on  his 
appearance : 

"  The  House  and  the  galleries  were  seized  with  breathless 
emotion^  and  a  thr  illing  sensation,  a  low  mnrnmr  pervaded  the 
whole  assembly,  when  they  beheld  a  thin,  weak,  and  emaciated 
figure,  borne  down  by  sickness  of  mind  and  body,  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  himself.  This  man  who  had  been  the  founder  of 
Irish  Independence  in  1782,  was  now  coming  forward,  feeble, 
hopcL  ss,  and  apparently  almost  in  his  last  moments,  to  defend, 
or  to  fall  with  his  country T 

On  Grattan's  entrance,  a  barrister,  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Bidly  Egan,"  was  then  speaking   against  the   Union.     At 
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the  conclusion  of  this  able  politician's  very  forcible  speech, 
Grattan  rose  to  address  the  House  ;  but  so  weak  and  feeble 
was  he  that  he  felt  compelled  to  resume  his  seat.  Though 
physically  ailing,  however,  his  spendid  mental  powers  never 
for  one  moment  failed  him,  and  for  two  hours  he  held  the 
House  spell-bound.  His  deep  interest,  and  earnest  faith  in 
the  cause  he  pleaded,  seemed  to  give  him  fresh  strength  ;  all 
pain,  and  fatigue  were  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  never  were 
his  glorious  eloquence,  beautiful  voice  and  matchless  language 
heard  to  better  advantage.  We  read  that  the  concluding  words 
of  his  speech,  when  alluding  to  the  British  Minister,  were  : 

''^  He  proposes  to  you  to  substitute  the  British  Parliament,  in 
your  place — to  destroy  the  body  that  restored  your  liberties,  and 
to  restore  that  body  which  destroyed  them.  Against  such  a  pro- 
position, were  I  expiring  on  the  floor,  I  should  beg  to  utter  my 
last  breath,  and  record  my  dying  testimony ^ 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  that  such  a  noble  effort  as  that  of 
Henry  Grattan's  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night,  to  many 
a  true  patriot  and  keen  politician,  should  have  beep  thus 
crossed,  and  crushed  for  ever. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  surely  whatever  Henry 
Grattan  proposed  and  carried  out,  would  have  been  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  his  unhappy  countrymen  ;  yet  on  this 
occasion  the  Government  won,  for  the  majority  were  on  its 
side,  the  reason  alleged  being,  that  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Anti-Unionists  were  unavoidably  absent 
from  this  important  debate,  which  lasted  for  sixteen  con- 
secutive hours. 

The  fear  which  had  arisen,  that  this  would  be  the  last 
time  that  Henry  Grattan  would  be  able  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House,  proved  to  be  unfounded,  for  we  read  of  him  ap- 
pearing on  several  other  occasions  and  taking  part  in  debates 
concerning  the  Union;  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1800,  at 
the  second  reading  of  the  Union  Bill,  he  delivered  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  speeches,  at  the  close  of  which  he  said  : 

**  While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together  I  will  not  leave 
her.  Let  the  Courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light 
barque  of  his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of  luind ;  I  will 
remain  anchored  here,  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country 
— faithful  to  her  freedom — faithful  to  her  fall." 
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In  vain  did  Grattan  plead,  and  use  all  his  wonderful 
eloquence,  there  were  too  many  powerful  opponents  present^ 
who  had  been  bribed  with  gold  and  titles,  and  again  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  the  Government  party. 

For  some  years  following  the  Union,  which  he  considered 
so  detrimental  to  the  prospects  and  prosperity  of  Ireland^ 
Grattan  retired  from  public  life.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  had  an  absolute  hatred  of  Republicanism,  and  more- 
over that  he  had  been  at  one  time  disposed  to  favour  the 
British  Constitution,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  taking 
part  with  the  '*  United  Irishmen;^''  while  at  the  same  time  his 
horror  of  despotism,  in  any  form,  made  him  indignant  at  the 
tyranny  practised  by  the  Government. 

In  after  years,  however,  his  hearty  disapproval  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  and  horror  at  the  thought  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  French,  induced  him  to  raise  a  yeomanry  corps 
on  his  own  estate  in  Ireland,  in  which  both  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants  were  enhsted,  to  serve  in  the  one 
common  cause  of  their  country. 

During  this  period  he  was  constantly  entreated  by  influ- 
ential politicians  to  enter  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  at  last,  in  the  hope 
that  by  so  doing  he  might  assist  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

He  represented  his  native  town,  Dublin,  until  the  end  of 
his  life. 

At  the  last,  on  his  relatives  remonstrating  with  him  for 
over-exerting  himself,  he  replied,  earnestly  : 

^^  God  gave  me  talents  to  be  of  use  to  my  country,  and  if  I 
lose  my  life  in  her  service  it  is  a  good  death." 

He  lingered  on  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  died  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1820.  Henry  Grattan's  name  has  ever  been  an 
honoured  one  by  friends  and  foes,  he  was  respected  by  all, 
for  the  noble  generosity  of  his  character,  his  high  principle, 
and  strict  honesty  of  purpose.  Almost  his  last  act  was  to 
draw  up  a  paper  in  which  he  expressed  his  hopes  and  his 
desires  for  his  beloved  Erin ;  his  last  words  were : 

"/  die  with  a  love  of  liberty  in  my  heart ,  and  this  declaration 
in  favour  of  my  country  in  my  hand ^ 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  Henry  Grattan  to  be   buried  pri- 
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vately  on  his  own  estate  in  Ireland,  but — unselfish  to  the 
last — he  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  numerous 
friends  and  admirers,  and  consented  that  his  remains  should 
be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

And  so  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  patriots  has  found  a  last 
resting-place  in  English  ground. 

Among  the  many  heroes  whose  names  have  adorned  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  another  of  Erin's  most  noteworthy  sons,  and  the 
contemporary  of  Henry  Grattan,  first  came  into  prominent 
notice  in  the  Spring  of  the  memorable  year  1798,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  profession  by  his  wonderful  genius, 
and  brilliant  eloquence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1798,  he  had  joined  the 
**  Lawyers'  Yeomanry  Corps,"  but  finding  that  many  of  the 
members  belonged  to  the  society  of  '*  United  Irishmen,''^  and 
not  wishing  to  implicate  himself,  in  any  way,  with  those  who 
were  in  disfavour  with  the  Government,  Dan  O'Connell,  with 
the  consummate  caution  that  seems  to  have  guided  himself, 
and  his  family  before  him,  in  all  their  actions,  private  and 
political,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Yeomanry  Corps. 
He  shortly  afterwards  left  Dublin,  and  visited  his  home  at 
Carhen  ;  where  he  was  for  some  time  laid  up  with  a  serious 
attack  of  typhus   fever. 

Even  in  his  illness,  and  during  his  delirium,  his  great 
ambition  to  win  fame,  and  a  name  for  himself,  was  apparent, 
and  his  distress  at  the  thought  that  he  might  be  destined  to 
die  before  he  had  done  anything  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
or  earned  that  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  which  he  so 
craved,  was  pitiful  to  hear,  and  was  ofttimes  expressed,  by 
him,  in  the  following  words,  from  the  tragedy  of   **  Douglas." 

"  Unhtoivn  I  die,  no  tongue  shall  speak  of  me, 
Some  noble  spirits,  Judging  by  themselves. 
May  yet  conjecture  what  I  might  have  proved  ; 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  fame.'* 

From  his  earliest  years,  O'Connell  seems  to  have  had  a 
firm   conviction  that  he  was    destined    to   take    some   more 
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prominent  place  in  the  battle  of  life  than  his  companions  ; 
the  clever,  impulsive,  and  light-hearted  boy  had  a  high  ambi- 
tion, and  with  it,  the  invaluable  gifts  of  application  and 
steady  perseverance,  without  which  the  most  brilliant  genius 
and  talent  prove  little  better  than  ** white  elephants"  to  their 
possessors. 

The  President  of  the  school  at  St.  Omers,  to  which  Dan 
O'Connell  was  sent  for  a  year,  expressed  to  his  uncle,  his 
opinion,  that  the  lad  was  destined  to  make  a  great  name  in 
the  world ;  and,  that  both  master  and  pupil  were  correct  in 
their  conjecture,  was  fully  proved  by  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed in  after  years,  when  the  latter,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  wonderful  intellect  and  determination,  found  himself,  not 
only  in  the  highest  ranks  of  his  profession,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  political  leaders  that  Ireland  has  ever  known  ;  and 
his  speeches,  in  public  and  private,  were  30  full  of  a  wit  and 
humour,  as  bright  as  it  was  original,  that  the  sayings  of 
the  clever  young  Irishman  became  household  words  in 
almost  every  home  in  Ireland. 

The  same  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country 
characterized  him,  as  it  had  done  the  other  Irish  Patriots,  a 
brief  outline  of  whose  histories  have  been  given  in  this  chapter. 

O'Connell  took  no  active  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798, 
although,  like  Henry  Grattan,  he  used  his  talents  and  his 
eloquence  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  fearlessly  stated 
his  opinion,  that  the  rising  had  been  fomented  to  enable  the 
British  Government  to  extinguish  the  Irish  Legislative  Inde- 
pendence, and  to  bring  about  the  Union,  and,  in  his  ''  Memoir 
on  Ireland,"  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

*'  The  instrument  was  nearly  too  powerful  for  the  unskilful  hands  that 
used  it,  and  if  the  Catholic  wealth,  education,  and  intelligence  had 
joined  the  Rebellion,  it  would  probably  have  been  successful.'" 

O'Connell  seriously  disapproved  of  any  plans  for 
an  agrarian  law ;  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  told 
that  a  great  friend  of  his,  called  Arthur  O'Connor,  had  a  plan 
for  the  equal  division  of  land  into  equal  portions,  he  replied  : 

"  That,  I  saw  at  once,  involved  consequences  so  anti-social  that  it 
greatly  cooled  my  admiration  ofhimy 

O'Connell's   relatives    and    friends    for    some    time    de- 
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terminedly  opposed  the  idea  of  his  taking  part  in  any 
poHtical  meetings,  or  agitations,  and  he,  at  first,  yielded, 
though  unwilhngly,  to  their  entreaties,  knowing,  as  well  as 
they  did,  that  his  professional  interests  might  possibly  suffer,  if 
he  entered  into  any  scheme  or  discussisn  which  was  not 
favoured  by  the  Government.  Dan  O'Connell's  heart,  how- 
ever, was  with  his  country  in  her  struggles  and  her  sor- 
rows ;  his  noble  nature  had  in  it  the  genuine  ring  of 
true  metal,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  no  one  had 
power  to  influence  the  young  Irish  barrister  ;  he  determined 
— no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be  to  himself — that  he 
would  stand  or  fall  in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  native 
land.  His  political  career  first  really  commenced  in  the 
year  1800,  when,  on  the  13th  of  January,  of  that  year, 
he  delivered  his  first  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
citizens  of  Dublin.  Then  followed  as  brilliant  a  course  as 
could  well  be  imagined,  both  in  politics  and  profession,  for 
as  student,  and  afterwards  as  barrister,  few  aspirants 
have  equalled — none  have  surpassed  Dan  O'Connell,  &nd  in 
College,  Court,  and  Parliament  he  very  soon  won  the  highest 
distinction  that  he  could  possibly  desire. 

It  has  been  stated  that  O'Connell  strongly  denounced  the 
rising,  known  as  "Robert  Emmet's  Insurrection;"  indeed,  he 
openly  declared  the  whole  plot  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
rash  and  foolish  that  had  ever  been  concocted,  although  at 
the  same  time  owning  that  Emmet  meant  well,  and  express- 
ing the  warmest  admiration  for  the  noble  character  of  the 
brave  young  Patriot. 

The  following  were  his  own  words  upon  the  subject  of 
Emmet's  proceedings  : 

^^  Poor  man  !  he  meant  well ;  but  I  ask  ivhethev  a  madder  scheme 
was  ever  devised  by  a  bedlamite  ?  Here  was  Mr.  Emmet,  having  got 
together  about  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  money,  and  seventy-four  men  ; 
whereupon  he  makes  war  upon  King  George  the  Third,  zmth  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  three  kingdoms  at  his  command  !  Why,  my  good  sir,  poor 
Emmet's  scheme  was  as  wild  as  anything  in  romance  !  No  ;  I  always 
saw  that,  divided  as  Ireland  is  and  has  been,  physical  force  coidd  never 
be  made  an  available  weapon  to  regenerate  her.  I  saw  that  the  best 
and  only  effective  combination  mnst  be  that  of  moral  force.'' 

VOL.    III.  I 
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At  another  time,   O'Connell  remarked  to  a  friend  : 

"/  learned  from  the  example  of  the  '*  United  Irishmen''  the  lesson, 
that  in  order  to  succeed  for  Ireland,  it  was  strictly  necessary  to  worh 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  constitution.  I  saw  that  fraternities, 
banded  illegally,  never  could  be  safe  ;  that  invariably  some  person  without 
principle  woidd  be  sure  to  gain  admission  into  such  societies,  and  either 
for  ordinary  bribes,  or  else  in  times  of  danger  for  their  own  preservation, 
wotild  betray  their  associates.  Yes,  the  '  United  Irishmen '  taught 
me  that  all  work  for  Ireland  must  be  done  openly  and  above  board." 

To  give  some  idea  of  O'Connell's  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  Irish  Legislative  Independence,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  own  words,  which  occur  in  his  ''  Memoir  on  Ireland," 
and  which  he  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty,  and  thus  plainly  and 
decisively  expresses  his  opinion : 

"  One  word  upon  the  Legislative  Independence  of  Ireland,''  he  wrote, 
"  that  which  is  now  called  a  '  Repeal  of  the  Union.'  It  is  said  to  be  a 
severance  of  the  Empire — a  separation  of  the  two  countries.  Illus- 
trious Lady,  these  statements  are  made  by  men  who  know  them  to  be 
unfounded.  An  Irish  Legislative  Independence  ivould,  on  the  contrary, 
be  the  strongest  and  most  durable  connexion  between  your  Majesty' s  Irish 
and  your  British  dominions.  It  would,  by  conciliating yoiir  Irish  sub- 
jects, and  attending  to  their  wants  and  wishes,  render  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  lawful  dominions  of  your  Crown  utterly  impossible. 
No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  in  trade,  manufactures,  commerce,  agfi'- 
cultural  ivealth,  and  general  prosperity,  as  Ireland  did  from  the  year 
1782,  until  the  year  1798,  when  the  ^fomented  rebellion  '  broke  out,  and 
for  a  space,  a  passing  and  transitory  space,  marred  the  fair  prospects  of 
Ireland." 

O'Connell's  determined,  and  never-ceasing  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation  are  too  well  known  for  recital 
in  these  pages ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  met  with  constant  op- 
position, even  from  the  most  influential  of  Roman  Catholics, 
many  of  whom  at  first  distrusted  his  mode  of  action,  but  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success  in  the  end,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  he  had  won,  almost  unaided, 
a  grand  victory. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1846  that  Daniel  O'Connell,  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  first  showed 
signs  of  failing  health  and  intellect,  during  that  terrible  time 
when   famine  and  pestilence  so  devastated  the  land.     His^ 
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had  been,  after  all,  a  chequered  career,  as  in  truth  the  lives  of 
great  men  must  ever  be,  full  of  success,  of  bright  prospects, 
darkened  by  failures,  disappointments,  baffled  schemes,  and 
fair  hopes  never  realised — a  strange  mingling  of  sunshine 
and  shadow,  in  which  the  latter,  alas  !  too  often  echpses  the 
former.  Yet  their  actions,  good  or  bad,  live  after  them — 
their  words,  wise  or  foolish,  true  or  false,  linger  in  the  ears 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  long,  long  years  after  the 
Hps  that  have  uttered  them  have  been  cold  and  still  for  ever. 
Most  true  are  those  beautiful  words  of  the  poet  Longfellow  : 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  oiir  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time. 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  Life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.  ^ 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

Slowly  but  surely  the  sad  truth  made  itself  felt ;  the  great 
politician,  the  earnest,  hard-working  patriot  was  suffering 
from  that  insidious  disease — softening  of  the  brain.  He  had 
never  been  the  same  in  health  or  spirits  since  his  trial,  most 
unjust  conviction,  and  imprisonment,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  work  and—  the  well-designed  scheme  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

Of  the  mischief  this  wrought  both  for  England  and  Ire- 
land in  the  future,  I  leave  my  readers  to  peruse  for  them- 
selves in  the  pages  of  Irish  history. 

O'Connell  was  a  man,  says  Sullivan — "  the  corner-stones 
of  whose  policy,  the  first  principles  of  whose  public  teaching, 
were  loyalty,  firm  and  fervent,  to  the  throne ;  respect,  strict  and 
scrupulous,  for  the  laws;  confidence  in  the  prevalence  of  reason- 
ing force  ;  reliance,  complete  and  exclusive,  upon  the  efficacy  of 
peaceful,  legal  and  constitutional  action^ 
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It  had  long  been  O'Connell's  fervent  wish  to  visit  Rome, 
and  as  his  physicians  had  been  unanimous  in  deciding  that 
the  only  chance  left  to  him  of  recovering  his  health,  was  to 
repair,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  some  warmer  climate,  and  seek 
the  well-earned  repose  for  mind,  and  body,  so  necessary 
to  one  who  had  been  for  years  thoroughly  overtaxed, 
O'Connell,  therefore,  at  last  decided  to  leave  his  native 
country,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  Rome.  This  was  made  with  considerable  difficulty, 
for  travelling  was  not  then  the  easy  matter  that  it  is  in 
these  times,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  friends  who  accom- 
panied him  that  he  was  growing  weaker  every  day.  Despite 
failing  strength,  and  the  knowledge  that  his  end  was  near, 
he  exerted  every  effort  to  reach  Rome,  but  alas  !  his  yearn- 
ing desire  to  see  the  Eternal  City,  where  the  warmest  of 
welcomes  awaited  him,  and  where  many  preparations  had 
been  made  for  his  reception,  was  never  realized. 

He  breathed  his  last  in  Genoa,  and  in  his  dying  prayers 
commended  ^^  his  body  to  Ireland,  his  heart  to  Rome,  and  his 
soul  to  God." 

Sullivan,  in  his  "  Story  of  Ireland/'  thus  eloquently  alludes 
to  the  close  of  this  truly  great  man's  life  : 

^^  All  Christendom  was  plunged  into  mourning.  The  world  poured 
its  homage  of  respect  above  his  bier;  Ireland,  the  land  for  which  he  had 
lived  and  laboured,  gave  him  a  fimeral  nobly  befitting  his  title  of 
*  Uncrowned  Monarch.''  But  more  honouring  than  funeral  pageant, 
more  worthy  of  his  memory,  was  the  abiding  grief  that  fell  upon  the 
people  who  had  loved  him  with  such  a  deep  devotion.'' 

^^  He  had  won,''  wrote  the  same  author,  ^^  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  rarely,  if  ever  before,  reached,  and,  probably, 
will  be  rarely  reached  again,  by  King  or  commoner.  The  people 
called  him  '  Liberator,'  others  styled  him,  truly,  the  '  Father  of  his 
Country,'  the  '  Uncrowned  Monarch  of  Ireland.'  All  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  as  the  simplest,  yet  truest  homage  to  his  fame,  recognize 
him  in  the  World's  History  as  *  Dan  O'Connell.'  " 

Surely,  if  any  country  in  the  world  could  boast  of  being 
rich  in  the  possession  of  sons  who  were  rarely  gifted  with 
nobility   of   character,   genuine    courage,     brilliant    genius, 
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and  intellect,  that  country  was  most  certainly  Ireland,  at  the 
close  of  the  last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present,  century. 

Those  mentioned  in  this,  and  preceding  chapters,  were 
only  a  few  out  of  the  many,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
for  this  is  not  a  history  of  the  patriots  of  old.  I  leave  that 
for  other,  and  more  able,  authors  to  relate  in  full,  and  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  glorious  record  ;  one  that  might  well  inspire  the 
youth  of  all  countries  to  noble  deeds  of  daring  and  self-sacri- 
fice. 

Herein  is  simply  given  a  brief  account  of  those  who  were 
especially  associated  with  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  or  who 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  weary,  disheartening  struggle 
either  by  force  of  arms,  or  force  of  eloquence,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  into  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  sun  still  tints  the  beautiful,  the  everlasting, 
hills  of  Erin  with  its  golden  Hght,  as  of  yore,  and  shines 
upon  the  verdant  valleys,  and  the  silvery  streams  that  flow 
through  her  lovely,  flower-decked  glens,  in  summer  so  rich, 
with  a  glory  of  perfume  and  colour,  the  rugged  rocks  stand 
firm  and  majestic  in  their  sombre  grandeur.  Surely,  this 
land  is  *'  Beauty's  Home,"  in  very  truth  I  yet  the  shadows 
of  gloom  and  trouble  still  hover  o'er  the  shores  of  the  fair 
Emerald  Isle,  the  sigh  of  sorrow  is  still  heard  throughout 
the  country,  and  rest  and  peace  seem  almost  as  far  from  the 
hearts  of  her  people  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when  her  palaces, 
her  towers,  and  her  castles,  now  fast  crumbling  in  decay — 
once  so  full  of  life  and  beauty — stood  proudly  beneath  the 
light  of  Heaven — when  centuries  ago  the  leal,  true  patriots 
of  Ireland  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  native  land. 

As  I  write,  I  think  of  the  patriotic  words  of  Dr.  Corry,  the 
Irish  bard  of  our  own  time  : 

"  Oh,  Erin  !  loved  Erin  !   though  faded  thy  glory, 

Each  ivy-clad  ruin  our  souls  shall  revere. 
Though  Tara's  brave  chieftains  now  live  but  in  story, 

The  fame  of  those  heroes  to  us  is  still  dear." 
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"  A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer, 

Life  shall  be  thine ;  life  with  its  power  to  will ; 

Life  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to  conquer, 
Bringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  fill." 

"  A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer, 

The  voices  thou  hast  loved  shall  charm  thine  ear ; 

And  thy  true  heart,  that  now  beats  quick  to  hear  them, 
A  little  longer  yet  shall  hold  them  dear." 

Adelaide  A,  Procter. 

It  was  a  curious,  old-time  room  into  which  the  sunbeams 
of  a  bright  morning  in  early  Spring  had  penetrated.  A 
small  building  in  the  form  of  a  turret,  and  consisting  of  one 
apartment  only,  which  was  attached  to  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  grey  walls  of  Glencree  Barracks.  For  what  purpose  it 
had  originally  been  intended  was  not  known  at  this  later  date. 
It  had  not  been  inhabited  for  many  years,  each  succeeding 
regiment  that  had  served  its  time  at  Glencree  had  left  the 
room  still  unoccupied  ;  but  of  later  years  it  had  been  kept  as 
a  sort  of  show-room,  and  no  strangers  ever  visited  the  bar- 
racks without  being  taken  to  the  turret-room. 

It  had  apparently  never  been  regularly  furnished,  save  for 
an  antique,  roughly-carved  chair,  with  a  very  high  back,  a 
Prie-Dieu^  a  huge  chest,  a  footstool,  and  a  table,  all  of  the 
same  crude  workmanship.  The  latter  was  placed  in  an 
alcove,  and  upon  it  stood  a  crucifix,  also  of  roughly  carved 
wood.  These  articles  of  furniture,  it  was  said,  had  been  there 
for  many  years ;  and  their  general  appearance,  together  with 
the  crucifix  and  Prie-Dieu,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  this  quaint  apartment    had   been  originally   built,   and 
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possibly    used,    in    days    long   since  gone  by,  as  a  private 
oratory  ;  but  for  whom,  or  by  whom  was  not  known. 

Another  circumstance  which  seemed  to  strengthen  such 
an  idea  was,  that  high  up  in  the  wall  of  the  alcove,  and 
above  the  table  whereon  stood  the  cross,  was  a  coloured 
glass  window,  the  painting  of  which  had  evidently  been  the 
work  of  a  master  hand. 

Soft,  silver-grey,  white-tipped  clouds  formed  the  entire 
background  of  this  painting,  while  in  their  midst,  and  stand- 
ing out  in  grand  relief,  appeared  the  form  of  an  angel,  robed 
in  purest  white.  The  face  was  that  of  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  its  surpassing  loveliness  was  beyond  all  description.  At 
this  angel's  feet  was  the  dim  outline  of  a  ladder  of  light, 
overhead  shone  forth  from  among  the  clouds  the  pale  crescent 
moon,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  gleaming  stars.  One 
hand  was  uplifted  as  in  the  attitude  of  listening  intently,  the 
other  was  literally  laden  with  its  burden  of  fair  and  fragrant 
flowers,  while  there  fell  suspended  over  his  arm,  and  seem- 
ing to  cling  tenderly  around  him,  garlands  of  white  passion 
flowers,  the  fairest  of  roses,  the  purest  of  lilies,  mingling 
with  more  gorgeous  blossoms  of  crimson,  purple,  and  orange, 
which  formed  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  soft  grey  of  the  sky, 
and  the  snow-white  robes  of  this,  surely  the  most  beautiful, 
most  ethereal  angel  that  artist  ever  painted,  and  in  whose 
glorious  eyes  shone  a  holy.  Heavenly  light,  whose  face  was 
full  of  the  tenderest  pity  and  love.  Truly  it  was  an  ideal, 
and  exquisitely-conceived  representation  of  Sandalphon, 
the  Angel  of  prayer,  mentioned  in  an  ancient  Rabinical 
legend,  which  has  since  been  described  by  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, in  his  poem,  ''The  Legend  of  Sandalphon." 


"  Sandalphon  stands  listening  breathless 
To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below, 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore, 

In  the  fervour  and  passion  of  prayer  ; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses. 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 
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And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands, 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red  ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal, 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  but  a  legend,  I  know, — 
A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show 

Of  the  ancient  Rabinical  lore ! 
Yet  the  old  Mediaeval  tradition, 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition, 

But  haunts  me,  and  holds  me  the  more." 

And  thus  the  wonderful  window  in  the  alcove  of  the  turret- 
room  used  to  haunt,  with  a  strange  persistency,  all  those  who 
had  ever  seen  it,  and  who  were  in  the  least  impressionable. 

The  window  was  a  precious  relic  of  years  long  past,  the 
work  of  one  whose  heart,  and  hand,  and  brain  could  never 
more  be  used  to  give  delight  to  all  true  lovers  of  art.  It 
had  been  well  preserved  from  the  touch  of  sacrilegious 
hands,  and  the  effects  of  the  stormy  elements,  by  a  strong 
iron  lattice-work  on  the  outside,  and  thus  it  still  stood  un- 
impaired in  its  strange  beauty,  at  the  time  when  the  Marines 
were  stationed  at  Glencree  Barracks. 

The  quaint  little  turret  chamber  had  always  been  a 
favourite  resort  with  Captain  Annesley,  and  very  often  he, 
with  Eveleen  Corrie  and  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara,  had  gone 
thither  to  look,  again  and  again^  upon  the  angel,  Sandalphon, 
their  own  thoughts  and  imaginations  supplying  all  the  details 
of  the  beautiful  legend  that  the  artist  had  been  unable  to 
depict  in  full,  in  his  wondrous  painting,  masterly  as  the  touch 
of  his  hand  had  been. 

Possibly  this  ma}^  have  caused  Captain  Annesley  to  make^ 
one  day,  the  strange  request  to  Colonel  Corrie,  that  he  might 
have  the  entire  use  of  this  room  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
might  require  it. 

At  the  first  the  Colonel  hesitated  and  expressed  consider- 
able surprise  and  curiosity  at  the  nature  of  the  request  ;  but, 
on  receiving  a  full  explanation,  he  not  only  readily  acceded^ 
but  also  offered  his  assistance  in  carrying  out  Annesley's 
plans  and  wishes. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  a  short  time  after  the  Court-Martial, 
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and  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  against  Shilrick  OToole,. 
the  turret-room — as  it  was  always  called — was  not  only  fur- 
nished with  every  comfort,  but  occupied  by  an  invalid  in 
whose  recovery  Captain  Annesley  and  many  others  were 
deeply  interested.  There  was  in  the  room  another  muUioned 
window,  (besides  the  painted  one  which  has  been  already 
described)  with  a  wide,  cushioned  ledge,  upon  which  were 
seated  the  two  little  drummers,  Parker  and  Smith.  The 
former,  whose  head  was  still  bandaged,  and  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  was  leaning  against  the  casement,  and  was  fast 
asleep,  while  his  companion  sat  watching  him  somewhat 
impatiently. 

Parker  had  been  sleeping  for  some  hours,  and,  for  Joe 
Smith  to  have  kept  still  and  quiet  during  such  a  length  of 
time  was  an  incident  unheard  of  hitherto.  At  last,  however, 
his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  adopted  various  plans  to 
arouse  his  little  comrade,  such  as  tickling  him  with  flowers 
which  he  had  surreptitiously  taken  from  a  bowl  that  stood  on 
the  table,  and  some  stray  pigeons'  feathers  that  by  some 
chance  happened  to  be  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  for,  some- 
how, neither  opportunity,  nor  material  ever  seemed  wanting 
when  Joe  Smith's  active  brain  was  bent  on  devising  mischief 
of  any  description.  In  this  instance,  however,  all  his  little 
tricks  to  arouse  his  companion,  proved  of  no  avail.  Parker 
still  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  Smith,  fairly  tired  out  at 
last,  with  a  heavy  sigh  leant  his  head  back  against  the  op- 
posite side  '  of  the  window,  and  with  drooping  eyelids,  half 
awake,  half  asleep  himself,  watched,  and  listened  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  other  occupants  of  the  room. 

On  a  comfortable  couch,  among  piles  of  cushions,  and 
covered  with  a  quilt  of  brilliant  colours,  the  work  of  the  in- 
genious hands  of  some  of  the  Marine  soldiers  then  at  Glen- 
cree,  lay  the  invalid  upon  whom  so  much  anxious  and  tender 
care  was  being  bestowed,  and  whom  little  Bill  Parker — who 
was  still  on  the  sick  list — and  Joe  Smith,  when  off  duty,  had 
been  allowed  to  assist  in  nursing  and  amusing.  On  one  side 
of  the  bed  Captain  Annesley  was  seated,  supporting  in  his 
arms  the  weak  and  emaciated  form  of  Shilrick  O'Toole  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  stood  Edward  Conway,  the  young 
surgeon  belonging  to  the  detachment  of  Marines  under  Colonel 
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Corrie's  command  ;  he  was  holding  out  a  glass  containing 
some  dark-coloured  liquid,  and  using  all  his  persuasive 
powers  to  prevail  upon  the  patient  to  drink  it. 

''  Come,  my  lad  !  "  he  said,  coaxingly,  "  take  it  off,  quickly  ! 
After  all,  it  is  but  a  mouthful,  and  really  not  so  bad,  you 
know,"  he  added,  as  he  once  more  placed  the  glass  to  the 
boy's  pale  lips. 

''  Take  it,  Shilrick,  my  boy,  and  then  you  can  have  a  long 
rest,"  pleaded  Annesley,  as  he  gently  put  aside  the  fair  hair 
from  off  the  hot,  fevered  brow.  *'  Poor  little  fellow  !  he  is 
terribly  weak  and  tired,  to-day,  Conway." 

^'Yes,  so  I  see,  Annesley,  but  this  I  hope  will  make  him 
feel  stronger,"  replied  the  young  doctor.  **  Bless  the  lad  !  " 
he  cried,  laughing,  *'  I  believe  I  could  sooner  persuade  him 
to  go  under  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  bring  out  a 
wounded  comrade,  than  to  take  a  dose  of  physic  that  might 
perhaps  save  his  own  life." 

''Ay!  you  spoke  truly  then,  Conway.  I  should  not  have 
been  here  now,  but  for  him,"  said  Annesley,  as  his  arms 
closed  more  firmly  round  the  drooping  form  of  the 
drummer,  and  he  looked  tenderly  down  upon  the  fair 
head,  and  pallid  face,  that  had  now  fallen  back  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Then  the  service  would  have  lost  a  brave  officer,  and  I  a 
good  comrade,  Annesley,  old  friend,"  returned  Conway. 
*'  But  now  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  determined  young 
-chap?  Look  here,  Shilrick  O'Toole,"  he  continued  with 
mock  severity,  ''  you  are  refusing  to  obey  orders,  you 
know,  positively  acting  in  absolute  defiance  of  your  superior 
officer." 

''  Sure,  sir, — 'tis  sorry  I  am — to — to  be  afther  goin' — agin 
yer  honour,"  said  Shilrick,  faintly,  the  very  ghost  of  his  old 
bright  smile  hovering  about  the  corners  of  his  mobile  mouth, 
-"but — couldn't  I  get  well — widout  all  that — that  sthuff — 
sure  'tis  horrid  thastin' — enthirely. 

"  Horrid  tasting,  entirely ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with 
well-simulated  indignation,  ''after  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  mixing  such  a  splendid  draught  for  you,  making  it  as 
palatable  as  possible,  and  actually  entreating  of  you  to 
drink  it." 
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"  How  many  of  3^our  drugs  have  you  taken  yourself, 
Conway  ?  ''  asked  Annesley,  laughing,  quizically. 

The  young  surgeon  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  smilingly 
over  at  his  brother  officer,  but  did  not  reply  to  his  question. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  with  the  glass 
of  medicine  still  in  his  hand,  a  kindly  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a 
gleam  of  mischief  in  his  keen,  bright  eyes,  that  quite  belied 
the  stern  tone  he  assumed,  he  once  more  addressed  his 
refractory  patient : 

*'  Shilrick,  I  quite  believe  you  have  determined  in  your 
own  mind  to  ruin  my  professional  reputation.  I  never 
imagined  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  you  round  after  that 
awkward  gun-shot  wound,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  most 
severe  attack  of  brain-fever  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
cure  ;  but  here  you  are  a  living  proof  that  my  professional 
opinion  was — for  once — at  fault.  Now  that  you  have  passed 
the  turning  point  we  so  much  dreaded,  and  I  have  prophesied 
your  recovery,  you  are  doing  your  best  to  prove  that  my 
opinion  is  again  erroneous.  Come,  Shilrick  ! ''  he  •added, 
once  more  offering  the  glass  with  the  obnoxious  draught  to 
the  drummer,  *Mo  not  let  me  have  any  more  of  this  non- 
sense. Here  have  I  been,  for  nearly  an  hour,  actually  plead- 
ing with  you  to  take  that  which  is  to  do  you  good.  If  I  had 
to  go  through  the  same  task  with  all  my  patients,  I 
wonder  when  my  visiting  rounds  would  be  over  for  the 
day." 

The  genial,  good-natured  young  surgeon  was  a  favourite 
with  both  the  officers  and  men  of  his  corps,  and  there  were 
very  few  who  would  not  willingly  have  done  their  best  to 
please  him  ;  moreover,  in  this  instance,  he  had  at  last, 
though  quite  unconsciously,  touched  the  right  chord  in 
appealing  to  the  feelings  and  the  sympathy  of  his  unselfish 
little  patient. 

*'  Sure,  sir,  it's — it's  mesilf  forgot  that,"  replied  Shilrick, 
regretfully,  "but  I'll  thry  an' — an'  thake  it  now,  so  I  will, 
yer  honour,"  he  added,  making  a  wry  face,  however,  as  he 
hastily  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  glass.  *'  Thafs  done, 
annyhow  ! "  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  Annesley 
carefully  arranged  the  pillows,  and  laid  the  weary  head  upon 
them  once  more. 
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**  That's  well  !  "  said  Conway,  ''  and  now  I  must  leave  you 
for  the  present.     Where  is  the  sergeant,  Annesley  ?  " 

'*  I  sent  him  to  try  and  get  a  little  rest ;  he  was  up  all  last 
night." 

**  Ah  !  Can  you  stay  here  until  he  returns  ?  "  asked  the 
surgeon. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  remain  for  very  long/'  replied 
Annesley.  "  I  am  Captain  of  the  day,  and  I  shall  have  to  start 
on  my  rounds  almost  immediately  ;  however,  I  shall  send 
some  one  to  take  my  place." 

**  Look  here,  Joe  Smith  !  "  said  the  doctor,  walking  over  to 
the  window,  and  addressing  the  boy,  at  the  same  time  glan- 
cing curiously  at  his  sleeping  comrade,  Bill  Parker,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  window.  "  Can  we  trust  you  two  little 
chaps  to  take  care  of  Shilrick  until  Captain  Annesle}^  re- 
turns ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  replied  Smith,  briskly,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
saluted,  and  stood  attention  before  the  surgeon. 

"You  and  Bill  Parker  will  not  be  up  to  any  mischief — 
eh  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  somewhat  doubtfully. 

'*  No,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his 
audacious  little  face. 

"  I  shall  not  be  very  long  away,  Conway,"  said  Annesley, 
"  and  in  any  case  I  expect  Geoghegan  here  every  minute  ;  he 
promised  to  take  my  place  while  I  was  absent." 

"  That  is  all  right,  then,"  returned  the  doctor.  "  Shilrick 
should  not  be  left  alone — I  suppose  Lieutenant  Geoghegan 
is  a  cheerful  nurse,  isn't  he,  Smith  ? "  asked  Conway.  "  I 
have  heard  him  talking  to  you  lads,  and  even  singing,  too, 
sometimes." 

"Yes,  sir  !"  replied  Smith,  doubtfully,  '^  he  do  talk  a  deal 
sometimes,  sir,  but ,"  he  paused,  hesitating. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  doctor,  "  but  what  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  me  and  Parker  don't  like  what  he  says,  sir  ; 
and  t'other  day,"  continued  the  lad,  thinking  he  had  a  sym- 
pathizing listener  in  the  good-natured  surgeon,  "  he  kep'  on 
at  Parker,  sir,  and  said  as  how  he  made  he  nuvous,  a  twit- 
chin'  of  'is  face  so  constant.  Now,  Parker  has  always  a-done 
that  hever  since  he  were  wounded  in  the  'ead,  and  he  don't 
go   for  to   twitch  his  face  a  purpose,  so  he  didn't  ought   to 
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be  blamed  for  a-doin'  of  it,   did  he,  Captain  Annesley,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Smith,  anxiously. 

''  Certainly  not !  "  replied  Annesley,  striving  to  suppress 
the  smile  that  Smith's  account  called  forth. 

''  And  he's  always  a-saying  things  agin'  that  there  cruchifix 
being  here,  Doctor  Conway,  sir,"  continued  Smith,  in  a  low 
tone,  ''and  Shilrick  don't  like  it  ;  he  didn't  ought  to  do  that 
neither,  did  he,  sir  ? "  this  time  appealing  to  the  doctor. 
"  Cause  it  can't  matter  nothing  to  he.  Howsomedever,  he 
ain't  always  that  way,  whiles  he  talks  pleasant  enough,  and 
sings  too  ;  but,  oh,  Captain  Annesley,  sir,  he  canH  abide 
Sandy  Thorn." 

*'  Who  ?  "  asked  Annesley. 

*'  Sandy  Thorn,  the  chap  up  there  in  the  pictur',  sir,  with 
them  flowers  a-hangin'  all  over  him." 

"  Oh  1  you  mean  the  angel  Sandalphon,"  said  Annesley, 
whose  gravity  was  now  hopelessly  upset,  and  Conway  also 
was  laughing  heartily. 

"Joe  Smith  1  "  remonstrated  Shilrick,  faintly,  "  sur€  it's — 
it's  yersilf  shouldn't  be  after  spakin'  that  way — 'tis  ongrateful 
— enthirely — sure  Fve  niver  complained,  at  all." 

"  No,  you've  never  spoke ;  but  you've  looked  plenty," 
asserted  the  incorrigible  Smith,  boldly,  *'  and  your  'ands 
a-lying  on  the  counterpane  has  seemed  often  as  if  you'd 
a-liked  for  to  grip  'old  of  some'un  or  some'at  by  the  collar." 

"  Where  did  you  hear  anything  about  '  Sandy  Thorn,'  as 
you  call  him.  Smith  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  curiously. 

"  Miss  Corrie  told  us,  sir,  one  day  when  she  was  here, 
and  she  brought  a  hold  book  with  something  about  him  in  it." 

*'  It's  here,  yer  honour  !  "  said  Shilrick,  •  as,  after  much 
fumbling,  he  pulled  out  from  under  his  pillow  an  old  volume 
of  legends  which  Eveleen  Corrie  had  once  brought  for  him, 
along  with  some  other  books,  that  she  thought  might  amuse 
the  dreamy,  imaginative  boy,  and  on  one  occasion  she  had 
read  to  him,  "  The  Legend  of  Sandalphon,"  aud  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  painted  window,  Shilrick  listening  eagerly 
and  intently,  while  Parker  and  Smith  sat  gazing  open- 
mouthed  and  in  silent  wonder  at  the  fair  reader,  or  smiling 
at  the  bright,  merry  words  of  the  cheerful  Lady  Mabel 
O'Hara,  who  used  to  accompany  her  friend,  Eveleen  Corrie. 
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Shilrick  handed  the  book  of  legends  to  Annesley,  at  the 
same  time  showing  him  the  fly-leaf,  on  which  he  read,  with 
heightened  colour,  and  an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes,  the  once 
well-loved  name,  "  Eveleen  Corrie," — written  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

'*  It's  a  beautiful  picthure,  sir,"  said  Shilrick,  as  he  raised 
himself  on  one  arm,  and  the  boy's  tired  eyes,  which  seemed 
now  more  luminous,  and  darker  than  ever  in  contrast  to  his 
fair  hair  and  pale  cheeks,  were  raised  slowly,  and  fixed 
with  a  soft,  dreamy  gaze  upon  the  painted  window,  through 
which  the  light  now  shone,  lending  to  the  picture  a  most  life- 
like appearance.  '*  I  often  lay  awake — moonlight  nights, 
whin  I  can't  slape — an'  look  at  it — it  sames  to  mesilf  that 
the  angel  is  watchin'  me — an' — an'  waitin'  for  the  words 
that  I  can't  spake — bekase — I'm  too  ill  an'  wake  enthirely 
— an'  the  prayers  I'd  be  sendin'  can't  get  anny  farther — 
than  me  own  heart — at  all." 

Here  his  voice  became  so  faint  and  low  that  Annesley  had 
to  bend  over  him  before  he  could  hear  a  word. 

'*  It's  a  beautiful  tale,  yer  honour,"  continued  Shilrick, 
now  almost  in  a  whisper,  *'  a  beautiful  tale,  enthirely — that 
about  the  angel  gatherin'  the  prayers  av  thim — that's  in 
sorrow  an'  throuble — an'  the  same  prayers  changin'  into  swate 
flowers  in  his  hands.  But  sure,"  continued  the  boy,  sighing, 
''  the  hope  an'  the  hilp  Td  be  axin,  for — was — so  mighty  long 
av  comin' — I  belave  he  must  have  lost  some  av  my  flowers  on 
the  way,  or  maybes  it's  mesilf  did  be  axin'  too  much,  or  not 
in  the  right  way — an' — an'  so  iverythin'  wint  wrong — but 
it's  all  over  now,  enthirely,"  he  added,  as  with  another  sigh 
he  lay  back  among  the  pillows  once  more. 

"  Shilrick,  you  must  not  talk  any  more,  my  lad,"  said  the 
surgeon,  kindly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hot  brow  of 
his  young  patient.  ''  You  are  very  feverish  again  to-day  — 
you  must  try  and  sleep  now.  This  excitement  will  not  do, 
Annesley — he  must  be  kept  very  quiet." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Annesley,  *'  I  hope  that  Geoghegan  will 
not  talk  any  of  his  nonsense  to-day." 

*'  Smith  ! — why  does  Lieutenant  Geoghegan  object  to  the 
picture  of  Sandalphon  ?  "  asked  Conway,  inquisitively. 

'*  He  don't  like  none  of  them  tales  as  is  in  that  there  book^ 
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sir,"  answered  Smith.  **  He  says  as  they  ain't  true,  and  that 
some  on  'em  is  heathenish,  and  not  the  sort  for  Shilrick  to  be 
a  reading,  nor  for  me  and  Parker  neither,  as  we  couldn't 
understand  'em  proper.  But  we  can,  sir,  all  three  on  us, 
and  Miss  Eveleen  Corrie,  she  do  explain  them  beautiful," 
added  the  boy,  triumphantly  ;  but  he  paused  suddenly,  on 
seeing  the  change  in  the  countenance  of  Annesley  ;  his 
boyish  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  wondered  what  he  had 
said  to  annoy  the  Captain  ;  his  thoughts  were  diverted,  how- 
ever, on  seeing  the  doctor  bending  over  the  sleeping  form  of 
Parker,  and  gazing  anxiously  into  his  face. 

"  Is  Bill  Parker  feeling  worse  to-day  ?  "  asked  Conway,, 
anxiously. 

*'  Not  that  /  knows  on,  sir,"  replied  Smith. 

"  Poor  little  chap  !  he,  too,  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it,"  re- 
marked the  surgeon,  feelingly,  as  he  stooped  to  arrange  the 
bandage  more  comfortably  on  the  boy's  head.  **  He  is 
sleeping  very  heavily  ;  how  long  has  he  been  like  this  ?  " 

'*A  goodish  time^  sir;  I've  tried  to  wake  him,. but  it 
weren't  of  no  use — shall  I  try  again,  sir  ?  "  asked  Smith,  with 
great  eagerness. 

^^  No,  by  no  means — I  am  not  at  all  impatient,"  replied  the 
doctor,  smiling,  amused  at  Smith's  evident  anxiety  to  rouse 
his  sleeping  comrade.  ^'  And  now,"  he  added,  **  I  must  be  off 
to  my  other  patients.  Remember,  Smith,  when  Captain 
Annesley  leaves  you,  there  is  to  be  no  larking  and  mischief. 
Shilrick  is  still  in  a  very  precarious  state,  he  must  not  be  ex- 
cited. You  and  Parker  must  be  very  quiet,  only  watch  well, 
and  see  if  our  patient  wants  anything.  Lieutenant  Geoghegan 
will  soon  be  here,  I  hope." 

The  surgeon  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  turned  to  the  table,  on 
which  stood  several  bottles  of  various  sizes. 

"  I  may  as  well  take  that  phial  with  me  now,  and  refill  it 
with  that  restorative  I  administered  before,  one  never  knows 
when  it  may  be  required,"  he  said,  as  he  slipped  the  phial  in 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  "  and — ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  starting, 
'^  who  has  been  tampering  with  these  bottles  ?"  Then,  hasten- 
ing across  the  room  to  Parker,  he  once  more  bent  over  him. 

. "  I  might  have  known  I  "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly.     "  Smith  I 
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what  has  Parker  been  doing  with  those  bottles  ?  Annes- 
ley !  "  he  cried,  "have  these  two  boys  been  left  alone  in  this 
room  at  all  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Annesley,  "but  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  went  outside  to  give  directions  to  the  orderly.  Shil- 
rick  was  asleep,  and  I  did  not  wish  anyone  to  come  in  here 
in  case  he  might  be  disturbed  ;  but  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he 
asked,  anxiously,  as  he  hurriedly  rose  from  his  seat  beside 
the  bed,  and  crossed  over  to  Conway. 

'' Matter,  Annesley  ?  Matter,  enough  I  think! — why,  my 
dear  fellow,  poison  might  have  been  the  matter  here,  poison, 
and  suicide.  I  find  the  bottle  containing  a  very  powerful 
narcotic  nearly  empty,  when  there  should  only  have  been 
about  one  quarter  of  it  gone ;  and  there  is  the  culprit  !  "  he 
added,  indignantly,  pointing  to  the  unconscious  Parker,  still 
sleeping  quietly  in  the  window  corner. 

**  Please,  sir,  it  were  /as  set  him  on  to  it,"  said  Smith, 
with  his  usual  candour,  **  We  was  a-looking  at  the  row  of 
bottles,  and  I  says,  '  Parker  I '  I  says,  '  let's  go  and  'ave  a 
sniff  at  un,  an'  see  what  the  stuff's  like ; '  so  Parker,  he  goes 
and  lifts  one  on  'em,  an'  he  takes  out  the  cork  an'  puts 
that  there  bottle  to  his  mouth,  and  so,  just  for  a  lark,  I 
says,  'taste  it  Parker!'  I  says,  'taste  it,'  for  I  thinks, 
thinks  I,  if  it  don't  do  Shilrick  O'Toole  no  'arm,  it  can't 
'arm  Parker  neither,  so  with  that  he  tasteses  it  and,  as 
he  seemed  a-chokin'  like,  I  thumps  him  on  the  back,  and  so 
a  lot  of  that  there  stuff  went  down  his  throat,  and  he  did  look 
mortal  bad  for  a  bit,  but  after  a  spell  he  comes  to,  and  so  I 
gave  him  a  good  drink  of  water,  and  then  helped  him  over 
to  the  window  seat ;  he  soon  fell  asleep  and  hasn't  woke  up 
since.  That's  all,  sir,"  concluded  Smith,  evidently  rather 
triumphant  than  otherwise  at  his  last  exploit,  being  quite 
unconscious  that  he  might  have  caused  the  death  of  the 
little  comrade  for  whom  he  had  such  a  genuine  affection. 

During  Smith's  graphic  description,  the  doctor  had  not 
been  idle,  he  had  raised  Parker  in  his  arms,  and  at  his  re- 
quest Annesley  had  handed  him  a  jug  of  water,  which  was 
thrown  over  the  head  and  face  of  the  sleeping  boy,  and  his 
hands  were  laved  in  the  cool  water  and  then  vigorously 
rubbed  between  the  doctor's  strong  palms.     At  last  all  these 
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efforts  were  rewarded,  Parker's  eyes  opened  slowly,  and  he  sat 
up  rubbing  them  lazily,  and  looking  around  him  in  a  bewil- 
dered fashion,  rather  startled  at  seeing  the  anxious  faces  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  astonished  at  the  drenched 
condition  in  which  he  found  himself.  Then  suddenly  he 
caught  sight  of  Shilrick,  who  was  now  sitting  up  in  bed, 
excitedly  watching  the  group  gathered  around  Parker. 

''What's  Shilrick  a-sitting  up  there  for,  is  he  better?" 
asked  Parker,  who  was  once  more  ''getting  up  his  pluck," 
as  Conway  expressed  it. 

"Neveryou  mind  Shilrick,"  said  the  surgeon,  sharply,  "you 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  yourself  at  present,  you 
mischievous  young  rascal." 

He  then  gave  a  few  directions  as  to  Parker  returning  to 
the  drummers'  room,  and  immediately  changing  his  damp 
clothes,  Annesley,  meanwhile,  promising  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  until  Geoghegan,  or  some  one  else,  could  be 
sent  to  take  his  place. 

Before  leaving  the  room,  Conway  sternly  reproved  bgth  the 
culprits,  Parker,  as  well  as  Smith,  for  their  mischievous  pro- 
pensities, and  frightened  them  by  saying  that  he  thought  the 
best  punishment  would  be  to  force  them  to  take  all  the  con- 
tents that  remained  in  the  formidable  array  of  medicine 
bottles  that  stood  on  the  table  ;  but  what  was  most  likely  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  them  was  the  threat  that,  if  he 
heard  of  any  more  such  escapades  he  should  forbid  them 
from  ever  again  setting  foot  in  Shilrick's  room.  The  boys 
well  knew  that  the  young  surgeon  would  keep  his  word,  for 
though  genial  and  kind-hearted,  he  could  yet  prove  firm  and 
stern,  if  occasion  required,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or 
if  his  orders  were  disobeyed. 

With  a  few  last  words  of  warning,  he  departed,  leaving 
Shilrick  in  Annesley's  charge;  and  knowing  that  the  latter 
would  be  relieved  b}'  Lieutenant  Geoghegan,  and  that  his 
favourite  patient  would  be  in  good  hands,  for  some  time  at  any 
rate,  he  went  about  his  other  duties,  and  professional  visits, 
with  an  easy  mind.  A  few  moments  after  Conway  had  left  the 
room.  Lieutenant  Geoghegan  appeared,  and  Annesley  gave 
Shilrick  into  his  charge,  leaving  with  him  a  few  directions  as 
to  how  he  was  to  act  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  that 
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might  arise,  and  promising  Shilrick  that  he  would  try  and 
see  his  brother  Kerry  and  bring  news  of  him  when  he 
returned,  after  going  his  rounds  for  the  day.  The  drum.mer 
was  then  lying  back  among  the  pillows,  looking  very  pale 
and  exhausted  ;  but  perfectly  conscious,  and  evidently  in  a 
fair  way  towards  recovery. 

Doctor  Conway  spoke  truly  when  he  alluded  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  illness  which  Shilrick  O'Toole  had  passed 
through,  he  had  indeed  been,  as  it  were,  snatched  from  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  news  that  he  might  possibly 
recover  proved  as  welcome,  as  it  had  been  unexpected,  to  all 
his  comrades,  from  the  senior,  to  the  most  junior  member  of 
his  gallant  corps.  Most  faithfully  and  devotedly  the  boy 
was  nursed  and  tended,  officers  and  men  alike  vied  with 
each  other  in  showing  kindness  to  their  favourite  ;  and  it  was 
when  the  doctor  had  mentioned  to  Annesley  his  wish  that 
he  could  have  his  patient  somewhere  by  himself,  the  utmost 
quiet  and  undisturbed  repose  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
Shilrick's  ultimate  recovery,  that  Annesley,  knowing  that 
the  drummer  had  always  had  a  special  liking  for  the  turret- 
room,  had  made  his  request  concerning  the  temporary  use 
of  it,  with  what  result  has  been  already  stated. 

Yet  with  all  the  care  and  attention  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  Shilrick  was  not  yet  out  of  danger,  he  did  not 
rally  so  quickly  as  Conway  had  hoped,  and  the  surgeon  had 
more  than  once  remarked  to  Annesley  that  he  believed  his 
patient  would  have  recovered  sooner  if  he  had  had  fewer 
friends.  The  boy  was  kept  in  constant  excitement  with  re- 
lays of  visitors,  who  all  came  with  the  best  intentions  of 
helping  to  nurse,  or  to  amuse  the  young  invalid  ;  or  to  ex- 
press their  kindly  sympathy  for  him  ;  but  who  left  him  per- 
fectly exhausted,  and,  sometimes,  unable  to  utter  a  word  ; 
until,  at  last,  Conway,  who  had  come  in  one  day,  and  found 
the  room  literally  crowded,  remarked  to  Annesley  that 
these  "/^z^e^5,"as  he  styled  them,  must  absolutely  be  dis- 
continued, or,  at  all  events  postponed,  until  Shilrick  was 
stronger,  and  he  also  declared  his  intention  of  giving  orders 
that  no  one  should,  for  the  future,  be  admitted,  except  those  who 
were  actually  taking  part  in  the  nursing  of  his  patient,  or  who 
had  special  permission  from  him  to  visit  the  turret-room. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

' '  Alas  !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love — 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  had  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fell  off. 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  Heaven  was  all  tranquility  ! 

A  something  light  as  air — a  look — 
A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken,  • 

Oh  !  love  that  tempest  never  shook, 
A  breath,  a  touch  like  this,  hath  shaken." 

Moore, 

To  reach  some  of  the  distant  outlying  posts,  that  Captain 
Annesley  had  to  visit  when  going  his  rounds,  he  required 
to  pass  the  "  Shamrock,"  and,  on  his  return,  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  Shilrick,  and  being  anxious  himself  to  hear 
news  of  his  foster  brother,  Kerry  O'Toole,  he  stopped  at  the 
hostelry,  and,  as  usual,  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
hospitable  widow  Kinahan.  Her  formerly  prosperous  domain, 
however,  had  now  a  desolate  and  forlorn  appearance,  for,  as 
she  informed  Annesley,  while  vigourously  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes  : 

''Things  wasn't  as  they  used  to  be,  an'  custom  was  mighty 
poor,  enthirely  ! " 

The  widow  spoke  truly ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  prosperity 
had  taken  to  itself  wings  and  flown  away,  while  adversity 
hovered  very  near  the  threshold. 

Although  the  pardon  which  had  been  obtained  for  Kerry 
O'Toole  and  Owen  Maguire  had  prevented  Mrs.  Kinahan  and 
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her  daughter  from  being  actually  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
having  aided  and  sheltered  the  Rebels,  yet  they  had  received 
a  severe  reprimand  from  the  authorities,  and  were  now  under 
the  strictest  civil,  and  military  surveillance,  so  that  the  survi- 
vors of  O'Neill's  band  of  '^  Bold  Boys  "  were  very  cautious  in 
venturing  near  their  old,  favourite  haunts  ;  and  those  of  the 
peasantry  who  had  remained  neutral,  during  the  Rebellion, 
were  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  treason,  or  of  at  least 
favouring  and  abetting  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  insurrection,  their  visits  to  the  '' Shamrock,"  therefore, 
were  now  few  and  far  between,  for  they  knew,  only  too 
well,  that  the  Kinahans  would  be,  from  that  time  forth,  a 
marked  family,  and  that  the  in-comings  and  out-goings  of 
every  guest  to  the  once  cheerful,  and  comfortable  hostelry 
would  be  henceforth  watched  incessantly. 

Captain  Annesley  found  that  Kerry  O'Toole  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  the  way  of  health  and  strength  since  he 
had  last  visited  him. 

He  had  suffered  a  severe  relapse  after  the  excitement,  and 
over-exertion  of  that  day  which  had  been  so  terrible  for  all  who 
cared  for  Shilrick,  when  the  sentence  against  him  was  to  have 
been  carried  out,  and  when  Kerry  had  been  determined,  against 
all  entreaties  and  advice,  to  be  present  with  his  young  brother 
at  the  last. 

Immediately  after  the  pardon  had  arrived  for  Kerry 
O'Toole,  he  had  been  removed  from  the  darkened,  and  cheer- 
less secret  apartment  beneath  the  roof,  to  the  best  and  most 
pleasant  room  in  the  '^  Shamrock,"  and  there  he  had  been 
nursed  and  tended  with  the  greatest  care  by  Mrs.  Kinahan, 
and  Owen  Maguire.  Thalia  Coghlan  had  visited  him  con- 
stantly and  so  also  had  Captain  Annesley,  the  latter  on  each 
occasion,  bringing  better  news  of  the  progress  of  Shilrick, 
and  being  the  bearer  of  many  affectionate  messages  from 
one  brother  to  the  other.  Yet,  with  all  this,  Kerry's  recovery 
was  very  slow,  and,  at  times,  he  had  caused  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  all  his  friends  ;  a  strange  sort  of  languor  and 
apathy  seemed  to  have  crept  over  him,  that  even  the  presence 
of  Thalia  Coghlan  had  apparently  no  power  to  dispel. 

At  last,  Annesley,  thinking  that  his  foster  brother  must 
have  something  on  his  mind  that  was  troubling  him,  and 
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SO  retarding  his  recover}^,  determined  to  cross-question 
Kerry. 

'*  Kerry  !  this  will  never  do,"  he  said,  *'you  are  not  one  bit 
stronger  since  I  last  saw  you.  What  can  I  say  to  Shilrick  ? 
He  is  anxiously  waiting  for  my  return,  hoping  to  hear  good 
news  of  you.  You  should  be  quite  cheerful,  Kerry ;  just 
think  of  all  the  trouble  and  sorrow  we  have  come  through, 
and  which  I  hope  is  over  now.  Shilrick  will  soon  be  well, 
and  you  and  Thalia  Coghlan  have  made  up  your  quarrel." 

"Captain  darlin',"  said  Kerry,  sorrowfully,  "it's  thrue 
enough  we've  made  up  our  quarrel,  but — but  it's  not  the  same 
she  is  to  mesilf,  at  all,  sure  I  can't  tell  where's  the  differ,  but 
it's  there,  for  all  that." 

"  Kerry,  this  must  be  fancy.  Thalia  seems  to  care  as 
much  for  you — even  more,  I  think,  than  she  did  in  the  old 
days,"  replied  Annesley,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  his 
foster  brother. 

"Ah,  no,  Armoric  wisJia  !  'tis  the  eyes  av  love  sees  far- 
thest— an' — there's  thimes  whin  the  colleen  same*  lovin' 
an'  thinder  enough,  but  ofthen  whin  she'd  be  spakin'  kindest 
an'  I'd  be  thinkin'  that  I  could  see  the  love-light  in  her  eyes, 
she'd  dhrawaway  her  hand  from  mine,  her  cheeks  would  grow 
pale,  an'  suddenly  she'd  lave  me  widout  wan  word.  Other 
thimes  she'd  sit  there,  foreninst  me,  for  maybes  moor  than  an 
hour  widout  sayin'  annythin',  an'  I  could  see  that  the  thoughts 
av  her  heart  were  far  away  from  mesilf,  enthirely,  an'  whin 
I'd  be  spakin'  to  her  she'd  rise  up  quite  suddint  an'  say  she'd 
a  hape  av  work  at  home  an'  couldn't  sthay  another  moment, 
an'  I'd  see  the  hands  av  her  thrimblin'  as  she  fasthened  her 
cloak.  But — but  Armoric  wisha  !  Hsthen  now — to  what  I'd 
be  sayin',"  continued  Kerry,  his  excitement  growing  more 
intense  with  every  word,  while,  in  contrast  to  his  face, 
which  had  now  grown  ghastly  in  its  pallor,  his  dark  eyes 
shone  forth  with  a  strange,  uncanny  brilliancy  ;  he  seized 
Annesley's  hand  with  a  tight,  feverish  grasp,  and  sitting  up 
on  the  low  pallet  on  which  he  had  been  lying,  he  pointed 
to  the  door,  and  cried  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice : 

"  Captain  !  Captain  darlin' !  where  does  Thalia  go  whin 
she  laves  me — whin  she  passes  out  av  me  sight  beyant  that 
dure  ?  " 
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"Why,  home,  I  suppose,"  answered  Annesley,  quietly, 
''where  else  should  she  go  to.  Why,  Kerry,  what  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  has  come  over  you  to-day  ?  " 

''  Where  ilse  should  she  go,  is  it  ?  "  echoed  Kerry,  with  a 
wild,  derisive  laugh.  ''  Why,  away  somewheres  wid  her  fine 
young  farmer  lover,  Sheymus  Malloy,  av  coorse — who  ilse 
at  all  ?  "  demanded  Kerry,  in  a  mocking  tone. 

*' Oh,  this  is  nonsense,  Kerry  !"  replied  Annesley.  *' I 
am  sure  you  have  had  ample  proof  that  Thalia  Coghlan 
loves  you  alone,  and  is  true  to  you." 

"  Ample  proof  is  it  ?  Sure  I  tell  yez  that  there  isn't  a 
dhay  she  comes  to  see  mesilf,  that  he — bad  'cess  to  him — 
doesn't  be  afther  comin'  for  her,  to  excoort  her  home  in  ille- 
gant  sthyle  enthirely." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this,  Kerry,"  asked  Annesley,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  As  sure  as  I'm  here  foreninst  yer  honour  this  minute," 
was  the  unhesitating  reply.  "Thalia  Coghlan  hurries  away 
from  my  side,  an'  mates  Sheymus  Malloy  at  the  foot  av  the 
sthairs.  Maybes  they'd  be  thinkin'  I  don't  know ;  but  I  can  hear 
it — I  can  hear  it,  Armoric,  the  thinder  matin'  betwane  thim ; 
an',  och^  wirra  !  wirra  !  'tis  near  dhrivin'  me  mad,  the  thought 
that  I  must  bear  it  all,  that  I  can't  thake  me  just  revinge  on 
kim^  bekase  'twas  himself  that  twice  over  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  mine — 'first  that  night  on  the  ould  bridge,  an'  agin 
afther  the  fight  on  the  mountains.  An'  sure,  he  brought 
the  pardon — the  pardon  that  saved  me  from  death,  or  maybes 
a  woorse  fate — he  it  was  that  spoke  for  mesilf  to  Lord 
Powerscourt,  an' — an'  so  the  two  hands  av  me  are  tied. 
Ay  !  faith — an'  tied  as  fast  an'  firm  as  if  they'd  be  bound 
wid  the  sthrongest  coords  iver  made.  For  all  the  riches,  for 
all  the  good,  an  the  blissin's  this  woorld  could  offer  nayther 
I,  nor  mine  shall  iver  harm  a  hair  av  Sheymus  Malloy's 
head." 

It  was  long  before  Annesley  could  soothe  his  foster 
brother  into  a  state  of  calmness  ;  Kerry  had  never  been  over- 
reasonable  when  once  his  loving,  though  wildly  passionate 
nature  was  roused,  even  when  in  full  health  and  strength, 
and  now  it  was  almost  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  take  a 
sensible  view  of  matters,  and  quietly  to  question  Thalia  her- 
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self  concerning  her  meetings  with  Malloy,  and  the  state  of 
her  own  heart,  and  before  he  again  pronounced  so  harsh  a 
judgment  upon  her  actions,  to  give  her  at  least  a  chance  of 
defending  herself. 

When  Annesley  left  his  foster  brother,  he  went  in  search 
of  Mrs.  Kinahan,  hoping  to  hear  from  her  a  more  lucid  ac- 
count of  how  matters  stood  between  Kerry  and  Thalia. 

After  a  series  of  cross-questions  on  his  part,  and  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  roundabout  answers  from  the  wily  widow, 
he  managed  to  extract  the  information  he  sought,  and  before 
he  left  her  he  had  learnt  more  even  than  Kerry  himself 
knew,  or  suspected.  It  was  true,  Mrs.  Kinahan  told  him, 
that  Sheymus  made  a  point  of  coming  there  for  Thalia. 
Kerry  knew  of  this^  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  girl  he 
loved  so  dearly  had  promised  to  marry  the  prosperous  young 
farmer  of  Ballymacreagh — that  she  had,  indeed,  twice  given 
that  promise,  and  that  it  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn. 

Annesley  had,  however,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Kinahan  that 
this  fact  must,  at  all  costs,  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
Kerry  O'Toole,  until  he  had  quite  recovered,  and  was  better 
able  to  bear  such  a  cruel  blow. 

The  officer's  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  as  he 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  back  to  barracks.  His  mind  was 
also  much  troubled,  concerning  his  own  affairs,  and  was  fully 
occupied  with  sad  thoughts  as  he  meditated  upon  his  past 
and  present  relations  with  Eveleen  Corrie,  the  suspicion, 
and  jealousy,  and  pride  which  had  caused //Wr  estrangement, 
and  for  which  both  were,  in  a  measure,  to  blame. 

He  had  entered  the  barrack  gate,  and  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching his  own  quarters,  when  he  was  suddenly  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  quick  footsteps,  and  ex- 
cited voices  behind  him. 

On  turning  to  see  who  was  speaking,  he  found  that  it  was 
the  drummer,  Joe  Smith,  who  was  calling  to  him,  and  en- 
treating him  to  go  to  Shilrick,  and  just  at  that  moment. 
Bill  Parker,  who  had  followed  his  friend,  also  arrived  upon 
the  scene,  panting  and  breathless,  his  head  bandage,  which 
had  come  undone  during  his  wild  sortie,  dangling  round  his 
neck  like  a  halter. 

"What  is  the  matter,  boys?"  asked  Annesley,  anxiously. 
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''  Please,  sir,"  cried  Smith,  saluting,  ^'  it's  Shilrick  as  is 
took  worse — and " 

'*  It  were  all  of  a  suddint,  sir,"  chimed  in  Parker,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  behindhand  with  information. 

''  And  I  believe  as  it's  Lieutenant  Geoghegan  as  has  done 
it,"  added  Smith. 

*'  You  see,  sir,  he  was  hexcitin'  of  Shilrick,  something 
dreadful,  which  he  didn't  ought  to  have  done,"  supplemented 
Parker. 

**  Shilrick  was  a-callin'  for  you,  sir,  so  me  and  Parker 
thought  as  we'd  best  come  along  and  find  you,  sir." 

'*  Me  and  Smith  thought,  maybe,  you'd  like  to  know,  so  as 
you  could  come  along  at  once.  Captain  Annesley,  sir,"  ex- 
plained Parker,  as  the  Captain  was  kindly  restoring  the 
disarranged  bandage  to  its  right  position  on  the  boy's 
head. 

**  Certainly  I  will,  my  boy;  and  you  can  both  come  with 
me,  and  tell  me  more  on  the  way,"  replied  Annesley. 

*'  Thank  you,  kindly,  sir,  you  does  tie  up  my  'ead  com- 
fortable," said  Parker,  gratefully,  when  the  bandage  was 
finally  adjusted. 

'*  There  ain't  no  more  to  tell,  sir,"  said  Smith,  '"cept  that, 
when  Shilrick  was  first  took  worser.  Lieutenant  Geoghegan, 
he  sent  me  and  Parker  for  the  doctor,  and,  as  we  come  along, 
we  sees  Lieutenant  Digby  a-crossin'  the  p'rade  with  Miss 
Heveleen  Corrie  and  that  there  pleasant  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara, 
so  we  told  them  about  Shilrick,  and  they  all  went  in  to  see 
what  was  the  matter." 

^*  And  little  Nap  was  with  them  too,  sir,"  added  Parker, 
'*  that  there  dog  seems  to  know  h everything,  he  was  hawful 
cut  up  about  Shilrick  ;  and  was  making  such  a  to-do  a  seated 
up  beside  him  on  the  patchwork  counterpane,  and  a-crying 
just  like — like  hany thing,  sir." 

For  a  moment  Annesley  hesitated  ;  his  chance  meetings 
with  Eveleen  Corrie,  had  not  been  over-pleasant  of  late ;  all 
lover-like  intercourse  was  at  an  end  between  them,  and  even 
friendship  bid  fair  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Still,  his 
favourite,  Shilrick,  had  been  calling  for  him,  and  he  was 
determined  the  boy  should  not  be  disappointed ;  besides,  he 
was  very  anxious  lest  the  sudden  turn  for  the  worse,   which 
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the  drummer's  illness  had  apparently  taken,  might  prove 
serious  ;  so,  followed  by  Smith,  and  with  Parker  bringing  up 
the  rear  guard,  the  unwonted  excitement  causing  him  to 
twitch  his  face  in  a  manner  that  would  have  proved  ex- 
asperating to  the  nerves  of  Lieutenant  Geoghegan,  Annesley 
hastened  to  the  turret-room,  in  which  he  found  assembled 
all  those  persons  whom  the  little  drummers,  Parker  and  Smithy 
had  mentioned. 

Dr.  Conway's  face  was  pale  and  stern,  as  he  bent 
anxiously  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Shilrick,  who  was  lying 
with  flushed  cheeks,  glittering,  fever-bright  eyes,  and  hands 
tightly  clenched  ;  it  was  evident  from  his  whole  appearance 
that  the  boy  had  been  unduly  excited  ;  but  in  what  manner, 
or  by  whom,  had  yet  to  be  discovered. 

*' Annesley!"  said  Conway,  as  the  former  entered  the 
room,  "you  see  that  what  I  have  always  dreaded  has  hap- 
pened. The  terrible  exhaustion  which  must  inevitably 
follow  this  attack  may  prove  fatal,  if  indeed  the  excitement 
and  agitation  do  not  complete  their  own  deadly  work.  •!  am 
glad  you  have  come  ;  Shilrick  was  asking  and  calling  pite- 
ously  for  you  ;  but  for  the  last  few  minutes  he  has  been 
unconscious." 

On  his  entrance,  Annesley  acknowledged  the  presence  of 
Eveleen  Corrie  by  a  courteous,  but  exceedingly  distant  bow, 
which  was  returned  by  her  in  an  equally  ceremonious 
manner ;  and  with  a  similar  salutation  to  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  room,  the  young  officer  passed  round  to  that  side 
of  the  couch  at  which  Conway  was  standing. 

'*  Shilrick ! "  said  Annesley,  tenderly,  taking  the  drum- 
mer's hot,  wasted  hand  in  his,  *'  you  were  calling  for  me — 
you  wanted  me — my  boy,  I  am  here  ! — do  you  know  me, 
Shilrick?" 

At  this  moment,  little  Nap  who  was,  as  Parker  had  described, 
sitting  up  on  the  bed  beside  the  drummer,  having  literally 
mounted  guard  over  him,  now  drew  nearer  still,  and,  pushing 
his  cold,  black  nose  into  Annesley's  hand,  looked  up  earnestly 
in  his  face,  as  if  in  mute,  piteous  appeal  to  him  to  help  the 
friend  he  loved  so  well,  and  whose  life  he  had  saved  during 
the  fatal  mountain  fight.  Dr.  Conway,  knowing  Shilrick's 
fondness  for  the  dog,  did  not  attempt  to  move  him,  nor  would 
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Nap  have  suffered  anyone,  unless  Eveleen  herself,  to  have 
touched  him. 

'*  You  faithful,  loving  little  creature  !  you  are  always  true 
— always  tender  and  true  ! "  murmured  Annesley,  softly,  as 
for  a  moment  his  hand  rested  caressingly  upon  Nap's  silky 
head.  ''  Happy  indeed  is  the  man,  or  woman,  who  wins  the 
love  of  a  faithful  dog,  for  that  is  a  love  that  will  never  fail 
us,  or  grow  cold,  that  through  sunshine,  or  storm,  will  never 
change  as  long  as  life  shall  last." 

Eveleen  Corrie's  cheeks  flushed,  and  then  grew  deadly 
pale,  as  she  looked  up  quickly,  and  glanced  over  at 
Annesley. 

She  had  noticed  the  tone  of  reproach  in  her  old  lover's 
voice,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  ///;;/  that  there 
was  an  expression  of  regret  and  sorrow  in  her  e3^es,  and  he 
felt  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that — despi.te  the 
haughty,  chilling  demeanour  which  she  had  lately  maintained 
towards  him — his  words  still  had  power  to  move  her.  As 
Eveleen  met  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  dark  eyes,  for  an  in- 
stant flashed  upon  her,  she  unfortunately  misunderstood  his 
thoughts,  and  she  fancied  she  could  read,  in  his  momentary 
glance,  a  certain  amount  of  defiance  and  contempt,  her  own 
face  assumed  its  former  expression  of  cold  disdain  and 
indifference  ;  and  so,  with  a  sigh,  Annesley  withdrew  his 
gaze  from  her,  and  once  more  turned  his  attention  to 
Shilrick. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara,  a  silent  spectator  of  this 
little  episode,  looked  indignantly  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  two  lovers,  who  were  thus  wilfully  drifting  farther 
away  from  each  other  day  by  day,  in  spite  of  the  friendly 
efforts  of  herself  and  Charles  Digby  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. 

**  Conway ! "  said  Annesley,  after  silently  watching  for  a  few 
moments  the  flushed  face,  the  burning  eyes,  and  the  almost 
passionate  rigidity  of  Shilrick's  attitude,  and  finding  that  the 
drummer  was  still  quite  unconscious  of  his  presence — 
*'  Conway,  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 

''  That  you  must  ask  Geoghegan  when  next  you  see  him, 
Annesley.  /  only  know  that  he  sent  for  me  in  great  haste, 
and  that,  when  I  arrived,   I  found    my  patient  in    much    the 
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same  condition,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  as  you  now  see 
him,  only  that  he  could  speak  then,  and  was  calling  repeat- 
edly for  you.  Shortly  afterwards  Digby  arrived,  with  Lady 
Mabel  O'Hara  and  Miss  Corrie  ;  Parker  and  Smith  brought 
them  here.  I  could  get  no  lucid  explanation  from  Geoghegan, 
but  Digby  tried  to  question  him,  and — as  you  may  imagine 
— a  violent  quarrel  was  the  result,  which  terminated  in  the 
indignant  departure  of  our  fiery  young  Orangeman." 

While  the  young  surgeon  was  speaking,  he  prepared  a 
restorative  for  Shilrick,  which  he  now  held  to  the  drummer's 
Hps. 

"What  was  the  dispute  about,  Digby  ?  "  asked Annesley. 

**Well,  3^ou  see  these  two  boys,"  indicating  Parker  and 
Smith,  "  have  told  me  that  Geoghegan  had  been  talking  a 
great  deal  about  subjects  that  Shilrick  did  not  seem  to  like 
hearing  discussed,  much  less  being  lectured  upon  them.  The 
lad  had,  naturally,  become  very  much  excited  at  hearing  his 
religious  faith  miscalled,  especially  as  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  retaliate,  so  Geoghegan  at  last  noticing  that  Shil- 
rick appeared  greatly  agitated,  and  that  he  was  working  him- 
self up  into  a  high  fever,  came  to  the  hasty  conclusion 
that  he  must  make  some  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
of  which  he  had  really  unwittingly  been  the  cause. 
Parker  and  Smith  suggested  that  Geoghegan  should  sing 
for  their  comrade,  as  Shilrick  always  seemed  to  be  soothed 
with  his  voice — and  to  do  Geoghegan  justice,  he  certainly 
has  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  have  ever  heard.  Out 
young  Orangeman  accordingly  accepted  the  advice  of  those 
two  imps  of  mischief,"  added  Digby,  shaking  his  head  at  them, 
'*  (not  that  they  intended  any  mischief  on  this  occasion),  and 
commenced  his  song — so  these  two  boys  told  us,  as  we  were 
coming  here — but  instead  of  soothing  Shilrick  it  had  the 
very  opposite  effect,  and  he  suddenly  sat  up  straight  in  the 
bed,  and  putting  out  his  hands  as  if  to  push  Geoghegan 
away,  he  cried  passionately  that  he  would  hear  no  more  of 
it.  This  latter  account  I  heard  from  Geoghegan  himself ;  but 
it  was  when  I  simply  asked  him  the  name  of  the  song  he  had 
been  singing  that  he  turned  upon  me  in  his  usual  wild  and 
excited  manner,  telling  me  that  the  melody  was  the  most 
soothing  and  pathetic  that  he  knew.       Naturally,  hasty  and 
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hard  words  ensued  between  us,  and  the  matter  ended  by 
the  indignant  departure  of  Geohegan  from  the  scene  of  action, 
as  Conway  has  already  told  you." 

"  Smith  I  "  said  Annesley,  sharply,  turning  to  the  boy, 
who  had  been  eagerly  listening  to  the  conversation,  *Mo 
you  know  what  Lieutenant  Geoghegan  was  saying  to 
Shilrick  ?  " 

*'He  was  a-talkin'  a  deal  about  that  there  cruchifix  bein* 
hanged  up  here,  sir;  he  said  as  'ow  it  'ad  ought  to  be  took 
away,  and  if  it  weren't  that  you  and  our  Colonel  wasn't  Prot- 
lestans,  or  something  of  that,  sir,  it  wouldn't  be  allowed  for 
to  be  there,"  concluded  the  boy,  triumphantly,  as  he  furtively 
watched  with  keen,  mischievous  delight,  the  effect  of  his 
words  upon  the  '*  Irish  Captain,"  as  they  sometimes  called 
Annesley,  and  afterwards  remarked,  privately,  to  Parker, 
that,  *'he  did  fire  up  beautiful,  and  his  eyes  was  a-blazin'  like 
hanything." 

"And  please,  sir,"  chimed  in  Parker,  taking  up  the  thread 
of  conversation  where  Smith  had  left  off,  and  being  still 
quite  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  in  giving  his  share  of 
information,  ** Lieutenant  Geoghegan  was  a-talking  about 
Sandy  Thorn,  agin,  sir,  and  saying  as  it  was  all  a  imag'ery 
story  about  he,  and  oh,  he  did  abuse  the  Catholics  something 
dreadful.  Captain  Annesley,  sir." 

Annesley  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  compressing  his  lips 
fiercely  to  keep  back  the  hot,  angry  words  that  were  on  his 
lips  ;  but  his  clenched  hands,  and  the  stern,  implacable  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  boded  ill  for  Lieutenant  Geoghegan, 
had  he  chanced  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  that  moment. 
Little  did  he  imagine,  however,  the  mischievous  fun,  and 
glee  with  which  two  pair  of  eager,  boyish  eyes  were  regard- 
ing his  every  word  and  movement. 

**  What  song  did  Lieutenant  Geoghegan  sing.  Smith  ?  " 
asked  Annesley,  when  he  felt  that  he  could  trust  himself  to 
speak  calmly. 

'*  Me  and  Parker  couldn't  just  rightly  say,  sir,"  replied  that 
sharp  young  gentleman,  only  too  delighted  at  finding  that 
"  me  and  Parker,"  were  in  such  an  important  position,  and 
likely  to  be  farther  interrogated  upon  the  subject.  **  But  it 
were  something  about  a  river  and  some  one,  as  was  a-crying 
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beside  it,  and  quivers  and  darts  an'  them  sort  of  things  as  was 
throwed  in." 

"And  some  woman  as  dashed  into  the  water  and  brought 
'em  up  with  'er  and  then  sent  'em  all  a-flying  about  again, 
Captain  Annesley,  sir,"  added  Parker,  his  face  twitching 
more  violently  than  ever  ;  "  though  why  she  wanted  for  to 
fish  them  harrows  out  o'  the  water  again  /  couldn't  rightly 
understand  nohow,  sir,"  remarked  the  boy,  doubtfully,  and 
staring  hard  at  Annesley,  as  if  inviting  an  explanation,  '*  and 
then  she  sat  and  cried  again,  and  some  chap,  as  she  didn't 
want  to  see,  comes  up  out  of  the  river  and  shouts  out, 
'  never  I '  and  that's  all  as  /  can  remember,  sir,"  concluded 
Smith. 

*'  Ah  !  I  thought  so  !  "  exclaimed  Annesley,  understanding 
at  once  the  very  graphic,  though  decidedly  unpoetical  des- 
cription of  Parker  and  Smith.  '*It  was  '  Boyne  Water.' 
Well,  Digby  !  it  was  certainly  fortunate  that  yott  were  here 
instead  of  myself,  or  the  dispute  would  have  waxed  warmer 
still,  and  probably  ended  in  Court  Martial."  • 

''Then,  thank  goodness  for  your  absence,  Annesley,  for/ 
should  not  have  cared  for  the  position  of  witness  against 
either,  or  both  of  you,"  said  Conway,  who  had  by  this  time 
raised  his  young  patient  in  his  arms  and  contrived  to  force  a 
certain  amount  of  the  restorative  between  his  tightly-closed 
lips ;  the  fever  flush  had  faded,  and  now  given  place  to  a 
grey,  death-like  pallor,  and  the  doctor  bent  his  head  anxiously 
as  he  listened  to  the  laboured  breathing,  and  watched  the 
sad  changes  in  the  boyish  face  that  had  always  been  so 
beautiful,  but  was  now  etherealized  by  illness  and  sorrow. 

Annesley  had  never  left  Shilrick's  side  since  he  entered 
the  room,  and  the  drummer's  hand  was,  once  more,  closely 
clasped  in  his ;  while  Digby,  Lady  Mabel  and  Eveleen  re- 
mained silent,  but  sympathizing  onlookers,  the  two  ladies 
having  now  seated  themselves  at  the  window,  for  Masters 
Parker  and  Smith  had  vacated  their  former  retreat  in  favour 
of  a  nearer  and  more  advantageous  post  of  observation  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Annesley  !  "  cried  the  young  surgeon,  eagerly,  '*  I  think 
Shilrick  is  recovering  consciousness,  and  see,  there  is  a 
faint  colour  appearing  in  his  cheeks ;  but  ah,  poor  little  lad  I 
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I  fear  he  is  suffering  terrible  pain  with  each  breath  that  he 
draws." 

At  last  the  sad,  weary  eyes  were  opened  slowly,  and  the 
first  person  upon  whom  their  glance  fell  was  Annesley. 

*'  Captain — Captain  darlin'  ! "  came  in  the  faintest  of 
whispers  from  the  parched  lips,  '*  sure  it — it's  mesilf  thought 
ye'd  come." 

**  My  boy  !  "  replied  Annesley,  kindly,  "you  might  be  sure 
I  would  come  at  once  when  I  heard  you  wanted  me.  What 
is  it  you  wished  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked,  as  with  infinite 
tenderness  he  placed  his  firm,  strong  arm  around  the  drum- 
mer's shoulders.  '*  Tell  me  now,  ma  bouchaleen,''^  he  added, 
in  the  soft  native  Ei^sc  dialect  that  fell  so  sweetly  upon  the 
ears  of  the  Irish  boy. 

*'  Sure — it's  mesilf — that  wanted  to — to  tell  her  honour — 
how  sorry — I've  been  enthirely — since  iver — I've  been  ill." 

*'  For  what,  Shilrick  ?  "  asked  Annesley,  gently. 

''  For — for  all  the  sorrow  an' — an'  throuble,  I've  been  afther 
— causin'  yersilf — Captain  darlin' — " 

"  My  boy,  you  must  not  torment  yourself  in  this  way  'yyou 
were  not  to  blame  for  past  events  over  which  you  had  no 
control,"  returned  Annesley. 

Shilrick  O'Toole's  mind  had  in  very  truth  been  much  dis- 
turbed for  some  time.  In  addition  to  his  own  troubles,  the 
deadly  peril  through  which  he  had  passed,  followed  by  his 
serious  illness,  he  was  constantly  grieving  over  the  sorrow 
he  imagined  he  had  brought  to  others. 

He,  like  many  others  at  Glencree,  had  noticed  the  falling 
off  in  the  friendship  of  Captain  Annesley  and  Eveleen  Corrie, 
and  he  had  often  thought  over  the  circumstances  of  the  secret 
letter  which  he  had  been  asked  by  Anty  Kinahan  to  deliver 
to  Eveleen  Corrie  ;  it  is  true  that  the  girl  had  assured  him 
there  was  no  treason  in  the  letter  ;  but  he  now  imagined  that 
there  might  have  been  worse,  as  far  as  his  beloved  Captain 
was  concerned ;  it  might  have  been  a  letter  from  a  rival  lover, 
and  have  possibly  caused  the  first  breach  between  Annesley 
and  Eveleen. 

Then  the  boy's  mind,  still  full  of  self-reproach,  would 
wander  to  the  day  when  he  had  directed  the  Colonel's 
daughter   how   best    to    find   Morven    O'Neill    among    the 
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Wicklow  Mountains,  for  he  fancied  that  the  final  estrange- 
ment between  the  lovers  dated  from  that  time ;  and  he 
blamed  himself  for  the  awful  tragedy  that  followed.  Why 
had  he  asked  Annesley  to  go  to  the  mountains  with  him  in 
search  of  Kerry  ?  All  the  death,  and  sorrow,  and  trial,  to 
those  who  were  so  dear  to  him,  had  been  the  outcome  of  that 
fatal  act,  so  simple  in  itself,  so  terrible  in  its  results. 

Again  and  again  these  thoughts  would  recur  to  Shilrick, 
the  memories  of  the  past  few  weeks,  and  of  that  awful  night 
on  the  Wicklow  Mountains — rose  up  like  ghastly  spectres  to 
haunt  the  mind  of  the  poor  boy,  night  and  da}^,  dreaming 
and  waking,  all  through  his  terrible  illness. 

It  is  ever  thus  that  remorse  and  regret  for  what  has  been 
done,  or  left  undone,  haunts  and  tortures  its  weary  victims. 

It  never  entered  into  Shilrick's  head  to  blame  the  real 
cause  of  all,  which  was  Kerry  O'Toole's  passionate  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  and  Thalia  Coghlan's  fatal  promise  to  Sheymus 
Malloy  ;  while  Annesley  and  Eveleen  Corrie  had  certainly 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  for  all  the  misery  ///^jvwere 
suffering,  which  was  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  Eveleen's 
want  of  trust  and  confidence  in  her  lover,  and,  latterly,  by 
unreasoning  jealousy  and  foolish  pride  on  both  sides. 

'*  Sure,  sir — I  can't  help  blamin'  mesilf — for  all  that's  come 
— and  gone,"  continued  Shilrick,  in  a  still  lower  whisper,  in 
reply  to  Annesley 's  remonstrances,  his  hot  hands  now  cling- 
ing tightly  around  the  officer's,  **  I — I  belave  it's  mesilf  done 
it  all — mesilf  that  would  have  died  to  save  ye  from  throuble 
an'  sorrow.  Captain  darlin' — and  there's  Miss  Corrie — oh, 
wirra  !  wirra  ! — if  I  could  only  see  yer  honour  an'  hersilf 
— togither — an'  happy  wanst  moor  before  I  go  away  from  ye 
all — for  iver." 

**  Shilrick  !  oh,  Shilrick,  my  little  comrade ! "  cried 
Annesley,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he  drew  the 
boy  closer  within  the  shelter  of  his  arms,  *'  you  are  not 
going  away  from  us  yet.  You  are  better  now — you  will 
soon  be  well  and  strong  again." 

Yet  even  as  Annesley  spoke,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
young  surgeon,  and  by  their  sad  expression,  he  felt,  as 
plainly  as  if  Conway  had  told  him,  that  he  was  hoping 
against  hope. 
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Once  more  Shilrick  was  speaking,  and  Annesley  bent  lower 
to  listen. 

"  Sure,  I'd — I'd  like  to  have  seen  Kerry,  but  it's — it's  no 
use  wishin' — he  can't  come  to  me,  an'  I  can't  go  to  him. 
Maybes  some  dhay  we'll  mate  agin — where  there's  no  partin' 
— no  sorrow." 

Dr.  Conway,  seeing  that  his  patient  was  now  very  much 
exhausted,  yet  not  liking  to  prevent  the  boy  from  speaking, 
what  he  much  feared  might  prove,  his  last  words,  again  ad- 
ministered a  powerful  restorative,  murmuring  to  himself  as 
he  did  so  : 

''  Poor  little  chap  !  Oh,  how  I  have  striven  to  save 
him  ! " 

"  Sure  I  thank  yer  honour,"  said  Shilrick  to  the  doctor ; 
**  'tis  mighty  kind  ye've  been  to  mesilf,  an',  Captain  darlin'," 
he  continued,  in  tones  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible  to 
anyone  save  those  gathered  around  his  bedside,  ''there's 
Miss  Corrie — I'd  like  to  see  her — if  I  could  be  spakin'  to  her 
— maybes  I  might  do  some  good.  D'ye  think  she'd  come, 
sir." 

For  a  moment,  Annesley  was  startled  by  the  request,  but 
soon  recovered  himself. 

"  Miss  Corrie  is  here,  Shilrick,"  he  said,  quietly. 

Eveleen  had  risen  at  once  from  her  seat  in  the  window,  on 
hearing  her  name  mentioned  ;  but  paused  suddenly,  as  she 
remembered  a  few  words  she  had  overheard  of  the  previous 
conversation  between  Annesley  and  the  drummer ;  she 
was  half  afraid  of  what  Shilrick  might  have  to  say  to 
her. 

Annesley,  seeing  her  hesitation,  and  mistaking  the  cause, 
felt  indignant  that  she  should  thus  think  for  one  moment  of 
thwarting  Shilrick  at  such  a  time,  and  turning  to  her,  he 
spoke  in  a  stern,  hard  voice  : 

*'  Miss  Corrie,  if  you  choose  to  ignore  my  wishes,  I  think 
you  might  at  least  have  the  condescension  to  listen  to  this 
poor  boy,  who  is  so  anxious  to  speak  to  you." 

''i  ignore  your  wishes,  Captain  Annesley?"  exclaimed 
Eveleen,  proudly.  "  I  can  only  say  that,  since  you  entered 
this  room,  you  have  never  once,  until  this  moment,  addressed 
me,  nor  have  you,  for  weeks  past,  exchanged  a  single  word 
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with  me.     I  could  scarcely,  therefore,  be  expected  to  divine 
your  thoughts  and  wishes  by  instinct." 

Deeply  wounded  at  the  tone  and  manner  that  Annesley 
had  assumed  towards  her,  Eveleen  was  turning  proudly 
away  from  him,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  time,  or  of 
place  ;  forgetful  of  all  else,  save  the  fact  that,  despite  this 
man's  coldness  and  hauteur,  she  loved  him  as  truly,  as  deeply 
as  when  they  had  been  the  most  devoted  of  betrothed  lovers, 
and  that  she  must,  at  all  costs,  hide  from  him  that  any  such 
feeling  still  existed  in  her  heart. 

*'  Miss  Corrie — come  here  !  "  cried  Annesley,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  thinking  that  Eveleen  was  about  to  leave  the  room 
without  granting  Shilrick's  request.  **  Come  here,  Eveleen !  " 
he  repeated,  more  gently.  ''  This  is  scarcely  the  time,  or 
the  place  to  remember  our  own  personal  grievances." 

The  Christian  name  had  slipped  from  his  lips  unawares, 
and  Eveleen,  looking  up  suddenly,  with  heightened  colour, 
met  the  steady,  earnest  gaze  of  those  dark  eyes,  which 
gleamed  with  such  intense  brightness,  in  contrast  ft)  the 
white  powdered  hair,  and  which  had  always  possessed  a 
strange,  mesmeric  fascination  for  her.  Slowly  she  crossed 
the  room,  and  stood  silently  waiting  beside  Annesle}^ 

They  had  not  been  so  near  to  each  other  for  some  time, 
and  as  he  looked  upon  her  whom  he  had  once  loved  and 
trusted  so  well — ay  !  and  loved  still  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  brave,  faithful  heart,  a  tender,  softened  expression 
stole  over  his  face  ;  and  taking  Eveleen's  hand  in  his,  he 
placed  it  in  that  of  the  drummer's,  saying  very  gently : 

**  Here  is  Miss  Corrie,  Shilrick  I — ready  and  willing  to 
hear  all  you  have  to  say  to  her." 

Very  curiously  was  Dr.  Conway  regarding  the  two  chief 
characters  in  the  brief  drama  which  was  then  being 
enacted  before  him.  He  was  a  good  reader  of  character, 
but  Annesley  and  Eveleen's  present  attitude  towards  each 
other  certainly  puzzled  him,  still  he  had,  for  some  time  past, 
found  these  lovers  a  decidedly  interesting  study.  His 
professional  knowledge  told  him  also,  that  Eveleen  Corrie 
was  very  far  from  well ;  she  was  growing  paler,  and  thinner, 
and  sadder  every  day,  and  seemed,  as  Digby  had  once  re- 
marked to  him,  to  be  fading  away  before  their  very  eyes  ;  but 
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Conway  knew  that  her  suffering  was  more  mental  than 
physical ;  still,  the  weary  languor  that  oppressed  her  was 
sad  to  see  in  one  who  had  formerly  been  especially  bright  and 
cheerful.  Annesley,  too,  had  grown  stern  and  morose,  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  everything,  when,  in  past  days,  he 
had  often  been  the  life  of  the  barrack-room  and  the  mess- 
table. 

Frequently,  the  kindly  young  surgeon  would  shake  his 
head,  sagely,  and  murmur  to  himself: 

'*  Ah  !  my  professional  reputation  will,  I  fear,  most  cer- 
tainly be  ruined  if  I  have  many  more  patients  such  as  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  attend  lately.  There  was  Kerry  O'Toole^ 
whom  Annesley  entreated  me  to  visit,  and  who  is  still  very 
ill.  Then,  here  is  this  poor  little  lad,  Shilrick,  whom  I  have 
used  every  effort  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  save,  slowly 
passing  away  from  us.  In  the  case  of  both,  troubled  minds 
and  hearts  have  seriously  retarded  their  recovery.  Soon  I 
believe  that  I  shall  have  Eveleen  Corrie  and  Annesley  upon 
my  hands  ;  and  how  can  I  cure  them  ?  "  sighed  this  earnest 
disciple  of  ^sculapius.  ''  How  can  I  ever  cure  them — even 
had  I  the  greatest  skill  ever  possessed  by  human  physician 
— when  they  are  suffering  chiefly  from  that  subtle  and  un- 
fathomable ailment — the  heart-ache  ?  " 

At  such  times  there  would  recur  to  Dr.  Conway's  mind 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  : 

' '  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuft'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  " 

And  now,  especially,  as  he  stood,  bending  over  Shilrick, 
watching  every  look  and  every  movement  in  almost  breath- 
less silence,  praying,  and  hoping  against  hope,  that  this 
young  patient — the  pet,  the  pride  of  his  corps,  and  in  whom 
he  himself  had  become  deeply  interested — might  yet  be 
spared  to  them,  and  with  Annesley's  pathetic  appeal  ringing 
in  his  ears  : 

*'  Oh,  Conway  !  can  you  do  nothing  more  to  save  him  ?  " 
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They  could  all  see,  only  too  plainly,  that  the  boy's  strength 
was  failing  fast ;  yet  once  more  he  roused  himself  from  the 
stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen  just  after  Annesley  had  called 
Eveleen  Corrie  to  his  side. 

**  Miss  Corrie  !  "  he  murmured,  in  the  faintest  of  whispers, 
*'  sure,  ye'U  forgive  me — an'  don't  be  lettin'  annythhi!  part 
yersilf,  an' — an'  the  Captain,  for — 'tis  his  honour  that's  the 
best,  an'  the  thruest  gintleman — in  all  the  wide  woorld — 
enthirely  !  " 

With  a  last  feeble  effort,  Shilrick  contrived  to  place 
Eveleen's  hand  in  Annesley's,  and  with  his  own  still  cling- 
ing about  them,  he  uttered  a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh  ;  once 
more  the  deadly  pallor  stole  over  his  features,  his  pale  Hps 
were  contracted,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  he  fell  back  among 
the  pillows,  unheeding  and  unconscious  of  all  that  was  pas- 
sing around  him. 

The  surgeon,  having  feared  the  worst,  had  already,  at 
Shilrick's  request,  sent  a  messenger  for  Father  Bernard ;  but 
the  good  old  priest  had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive  upon  the 
sad  scene. 

**  Annesley ! "  cried  Conway,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  ''  if  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  your  foster 
brother,  Kerry  O'Toole,  to  be  brought  here,  you  had  better 
send  for  him — he  must  come  at  once,  or  he  may  never  more 
see  his  little  soldier  brother  in  this  world." 

"It  is  impossible,  Conway,"  replied  Annesley,  sadly, 
"  Kerry  is  too  ill  to  come  here." 

Poor  little  Nap  seeing  that  something  was  wrong,  now 
crept  up  closer  to  his  friend  Shilrick,  and  after  one  long, 
steady  look  into  his  face,  and  a  low,  mournful  cry  lay  down 
trembling  and  whining  beside  him. 

Parker  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sobbing  as  if 
his  heart  would  break,  while  Smith,  older  by  one  year,  and 
made  of  sterner  stuff,  had  thrown  one  arm  over  his  little 
comrade's  shoulder,  and  was  trying  his  best  in  his  rough  yet 
kindly  fashion  to  comfort  him,  though  manfully  striving  to 
suppress  the  tears  that  were  shining  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  other  occupants  of  the  room,  silent,  sorrowful  on- 
lookers, were  now  gathered  round  the  couch  of  the  sufferer, 
who  had  so  surely  been  the  unfortunate  scapegoat,   the  in- 
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nocent  victim  of  a  most  cruel  fate,  of  the  love,  and  hate,  and 
jealousy,  of  the  fatal  mistakes  and  errors  of  others,  in  which 
he  had  really,  in  himself,  no  part,  whose  young  life  had  been 
one  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  whose  beautiful  face  and 
soul-lit  eyes  had  been  a  fitting  outward  index  of  the  noble 
steadfast  nature,  and  brave,  true  heart  within. 

Very  tenderly  Annesley  bent  over  Shilrick,  and  pressing 
a  kiss  upon  the  boy's  pale  brow,  murmured,  softly  : 

"  For  his  mother's  sake  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Hear  me  but  once,  while  over  the  grave, 

In  which  our  love  lies  cold  and  dead, 
I  count  each  flattering  hope  he  gave. 

Of  joys  now  lost,  and  charms  now  fled. 

Who  could  have  thought  the  smile  he  wore. 

When  first  we  met,  would  fade  away  ? 
Or  that  a  chill  would  e'er  come  o'er 

Those  eyes  so  bright,  through  many  a  day." 

Moore.  • 

Nearly  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  events  related 
in  the  last  chapter ;  but  the  passing  weeks  had  brought  but 
few  changes  to  those  more  immediately  connected  with  this 
story.  Summer  had  now  come — a  sweet,  balmy,  bright 
summer,  with  its  glory  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

The  time  was  evening,  and  a  gorgeous  sunset  was  flooding 
with  its  brilliant  light  the  shores  and  the  waters  of  the  ever- 
beautiful  Lower  Lough  Bray,  with  its  background  of  lichen 
and  moss-grown  crags  of  every  conceivable  and  fantastic 
shape  and  form,  and  tinting  with  its  varied  hues  the  ferns 
and  bracken  that  were  growing  in  profusion  among  the 
crevices,  their  fresh,  green  verdure  appearing,  to  delight  the 
eye  of  the  lover  of  Nature,  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unex- 
pected places,  while  here  and  there  were  scattered  clusters 
of  the  starry  forget-me-not,  the  intense,  vivid  blue  of  these 
lovely  little  flowers  shining  forth  from  among  a  mass  of  dark 
green  foliage. 

A  picturesque,  rustic  cottage  at  the  north  side  of  the  Lough 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  without,  in  any  way, 
detracting  from  it,  as  its  architecture  and  general  appearance 
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were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  Rising 
above  all,  but  more  towards  the  south  end  of  the  Lough,  was 
the  Kippure  Mountain,  over  which  the  grey  shadows  of  the 
gloaming  would  soon  be  gathering,  when  Eveleen  Corrie, 
alone,  save  for  the  presence  of  her  ever-faithful  little  com- 
panion. Nap,  slowly  wended  her  way  along  the  silent  shore 
of  the  Lough,  her  mind  ill  at  ease,  her  heart  sad  and  weary. 

Poor  Shilrick's  efforts  to  make  peace  between  Captain 
Annesley  and  his  Colonel's  daughter,  had  proved  utterly 
futile,  for,  although  in  presence^  they  were  often  very  near  to 
each  other,  yet  in  heart  they  were  far  apart.  Each,  still 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that — 

^^  A  80 ft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  but  grievous  words 
stir  up  anger y 

Cold,  bitter  words,  fraught  with  meaning,  had  been  spoken 
by  both,  which,  though  oft  repented,  have  never  been  re- 
tracted. Looks  of  contempt,  anger,  and  doubt  had  been 
given  and  returned  with  interest,  yet  these  two  still  loved 
each  other  with  a  love  that  would  never  die,  try  as  they 
might  to  crush  it  out  of  their  proud,  wilful  hearts.  A  kindly 
word,  a  tender  glance  might  have  melted  the  icy  barrier  of 
reserve  which  had  risen  up  cold  and  implacable  between 
them. 

One  of  the  few  to  whom  the  past  three  months  had 
brought  any  change  was  Lieutenant  Rochfort.  Not  only 
had  he  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  but,  owing  to 
a  strange  freak  of  fate,  and  the  unexpected  death,  by  drown- 
ing, of  a  distant  relative,  with  his  two  sons,  Rochfort  had 
suddenl}^  found  himself  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
endowed  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Hetherington.  Roch- 
fort's  first  thought,  on  his  accession  to  his  new  honours,  had 
been  of  Eveleen  Corrie.  That  his  possessions  of  wealth 
and  title  would  make  no  difference  in  her  feeling  towards 
him,  he  knew  well ;  but  with  all  his  vanity  and  many  other 
faults,  the  young  cavalry  officer  had  been  really  and  truly  in 
love  with  Colonel  Corrie's  daughter  ;  although,  being  at  heart 
an  honourable  man,  the  fact  of  his  having  known  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  acquaintanceship  with  Eveleen,  of  her  betrothal 
to  Annesley,  prevented  him  from  making  any  open  confession 
of  his  love.     Latterly,  however,  having  understood  that  the 
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engagement  was  at  an  end,  he  considered  that  he  might,  in 
all  fairness,  try  his  own  luck,  without  any  breach  of  honour  to 
his  friend — for  Annesley  and  the  young  Viscount  had  ceased 
to  be  foes  from  the  day  when  each  had  discovered,  in  the  other, 
that  indefinable  soiuetJiiiig  which  he  felt  called  upon  to 
admire,  causing,  not  only  an  honest  liking,  but  a  genuine 
respect  to  spring  up  between  them. 

Rochfort  had  been  unable  to  fathom  the  reasons  for  the 
estrangement  of  Eveleen  and  Annesley,  but,  seeing  that  there 
appeared  but  little  chance  of  a  reconciliation,  he  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  Jic  should  not  be  the 
gainer  thereby ;  and,  having  also  heard  upon,  what  he  imagined 
to  be,  the  best  authority,  that  Annesley  was  now  betrothed 
to  Miss  Ellen  Desmond,  the  rival  who  it  may  be  remem- 
bered had  previously  excited  Eveleen  Corrie's  jealousy,  he 
determined  to  hesitate  no  longer,  and  the  day  before  that  on 
which  Eveleen  was  taking  her  solitary  ramble  by  the  shore 
of  Lough  Bray,  he  had,  with  much  earnest  pleading,  which 
had  in  it  the  genuine  ring  of  true  affection,  laid  his  he^rt,  his 
fortune,  and  his  coronet  at  her  feet. 

And  Eveleen — she  had  neither  accepted,  nor  refused  him  ; 
but  she  had  so  far  conceded  to  his  wishes  for  an  early 
answer,  as  to  promise  that  she  would,  the  following  evening, 
let  him  know  her  decision. 

She  had  hesitated — and  it  has  been  said  that,  ^'  the  woman 
who  hesitates  is  lost." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  following  evening  had  arrived,  but 
it  found  Eveleen  no  more  decided  than  she  had  been  the 
day  before. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  for  one  moment,  that 
her  love  for  Annesley  had  grown  cold,  or  become  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  Rochfort's  wealth  and 
title  had  any  weight  with  her ;  but  she  had  other  reasons  for 
thinking  favourably  of  the  Viscount's  suit,  and  of  the  good 
fortune  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  had  come  to  her. 

Eveleen  had  not  yet,  even  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her,  confided  the  news  of  Rochfort's  proposal;  if  she  re- 
fused his  offer,  then  no  one  should  ever  know  one  word 
about  it,  for  Eveleen  was  too  womanly,  too  honourable,  to 
boast  of  the  hearts  she  had   won  and    rejected.     If  she  ac- 
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cepted  him,  then  there  was  full  time  for  others  to  know,  when 
she  had  herself  decided  whether  her  reply  should  be  favour- 
able, or  otherwise. 

All  through  the  long  night  she  had  lain,  with  wakeful, 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  thinking — and,  in  her  troubled  mind^ 
going  over  and  over  again  the  past  and  the  present,  her  pillow 
wet  with  the  bitter  tears  she  had  shed  o'er  the  memory  of 
days  that  were  gone  for  ever,  of  hasty  words  and  actions 
which  she  could  not  recall. 

That  very  morning  she  had  met  Annesley,  and  had 
thought  he  appeared  even  colder  and  more  indifferent  to  her 
than  usual. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Ellen  Desmond's  friend  had  called, 
and  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  Eveleen's  jealous}^,  by  mak- 
ing the  poor,  heart-broken  girl  understand,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  and  with  many  insinuations  and  hints,  that  her  former 
lover  had  fairly  transferred  his  allegiance  to  another. 

Bravely  had  Eveleen  held  up  during  the  trying  visit  of 
this  false,  mischief-making  woman,  thus  robbing  the  latter  of 
half  the  pleasure  of  her  spiteful  action.  When  she  left^ 
however,  Eveleen  had  hurried  to  her  own  room,  and  there — 
with  only  Nap  for  a  confidant,  she  poured  out  all  the  sorrow 
and  woe  of  her  heart  to  that  devoted  little  friend,  who  had 
been  the  recipient  of  many  a  tale  of  trouble,  or  happiness, 
before  now,  and  who  seemed  to  know  so  well,  and  to 
sympathise  with  her  grief  or  joy. 

Now  as  she  wandered  slowly  along,  gazing,  yet  with  un- 
seeing eyes,  upon  the  exquisite  scenery  around  her,  she  was 
still  undecided  as  to  her  answer  to  Viscount  Hetherington. 
At  one  moment  she  would  feel  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  and 
even  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that  she  could  show  Captain 
Annesley,  that  although  he  had  slighted  her,  believed  evil  of 
her,  and  been  so  ready  to  bestow  his  affections  upon  another, 
yet  sJie  was  not  left  forlorn,  to  w^ear  the  willow  for  him  ;  for 
another  lover,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  handsome  and 
attractive,  besides  being  a  wealthy  peer  of  the  realm,  who 
had  offered  her  the  true  love  of  his  heart,  and  could  even 
place  a  coronet  upon  her  brow.  All  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, would  have  counted  as  nothing  against  Annesley's  love^ 
had  he  remained  true  to  her. 
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Then  would  come  to  her  the  thought  that,  despite  every 
effort  to  cast  him  out  of  her  heart,  she  still  loved 
Armoric  Annesley,  and  that  she  could  never  consent  to 
marry  another,  and  one  for  whom  she  had  no  affection  ; 
and,  although  her  opinion  of  the  cavalry  officer  had 
changed  greatly  for  the  better,  during  the  last  few  months, 
yet  in  her  heart  she  felt  that  much  of  that  favourable 
opinion  had  been  really  engendered  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  had  shielded  her  lover 
in  the  secret  room  of  the  **  Shamrock,"  where  he  had  been 
discovered  in  the  very  questionable  company  of  the  Rebels, 
by  the  troop  of  cavalry  soldiers,  and  when,  in  acting  as  he 
did,  Rochfort  had  gallantly  thrown  himself  into  the  breach, 
risking  his  own  life,  or  liberty,  as  he  laid  hiJiiself  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  dragoons  under  his  command,  any  one  of 
whom,  had  he  been  sharp  enough,  or  less  employed  in  watching 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  might  have  discovered 
that  their  own  officer  was  actually  assisting  Annesley  out  of  the 
serious  dilemma  in  which  they  had  found  him,  and  nraking 
excuses  for  the  Marine  officer's  strange  position  as  undoubted 
aider  and  abetter  of  insurgents  upon  whose  heads  a  price  had 
been  placed  b}^  the  English  Government.  Then  again,  but 
for  Rochfort,  the  soldier  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  pardon 
for  Shilrick  O'Toole,  could  never  have  reached  the  barracks 
in  time  to  save  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Viscount's  generous 
loan  of  a  favourite  and  very  valuable  horse  ;  and  he  had  paid 
dearly  for  his  generosity,  for  the  noble  and  beautiful  animal 
could  never  more  be  of  any  use  as  a  charger  in  the  service, 
owing  to  the  overstrain  and  exertion  which  the  trooper,  in  his 
anxiety  to  save  a  human  life,  had  been  obliged  to  put  upon  it. 

Rochfort,  however,  was  very  fond,  as  well  as  proud  of  his 
horse,  so,  although  disabled  from  anything  like  active  service, 
it  became  a  regimental  pet,  and  was  well  cared  for,  all 
the  rest  of  its  days. 

The  above  incidents  and  several  other  kindly  actions, 
during  a  very  trying  time,  had  caused  public  opinion,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  represented  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  at 
Glencree — to  veer  round  in  favour  of  Lieutenant  Rochfort, 
now  Viscount  Hetherington. 

More  than  once  during  Eveleen  Corrie's   anxious  reverie, 
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the  scales  in  her  fair  hands  were  equally  weighted,  for,  and 
against  her  acceptance  of  the  Viscount's  offer  ;  and  as  hour 
after  hour  passed  and  left  her  still  undecided,  she  at  last 
gave  up  in  despair,  questioning  her  own  heart  and  judgment, 
and  determined  to  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  fate,  hoping  that 
before,  or  even  at  the  very  moment  when  her  reply  had  to 
be  given,  something  might  occur  which  would  enable  her  to 
decide  finally  what  that  reply  should  be. 

On  this  evening  another  sorrow  lay  heavy  upon  the  heart 
of  Eveleen  Corrie.  She  had  an  intense  love  for  her  native 
country,  a  love  which  had  been  increased  by  the  memory  of 
all  the  happy  days  she  had  lately  passed  (during  the  time 
the  Marines  had  been  stationed  at  Glencree)  with  Annesley, 
who,  like  herself,  keenly  appreciated  all  the  countless  beauties 
of  Erin's  Isle. 

As  it  was  now  considered  by  the  authorities  that  the 
Rebellion  was  virtually  at  an  end,  the  Marines  were  under 
-orders  to  leave  Ireland,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  they 
were  to  set  sail  for  England  in  two  days. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  brave  and 
gallant  corps  were  required  for  service  in  the  East,  and  other 
foreign  parts,  afloat  and  ashore,  where  affairs  appeared  to  be 
in  a  very  disturbed  state.  And  so  Eveleen,  grieving  much 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  country  she  held  so  dear,  and 
not  knowing  when  she  might  again  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  had 
wandered  out  alone,  that  fair  summer  evening,  to  take  a  long 
farewell  of  all  her  favourite  spots  around  Glencree,  where 
she  had  been  wont  to  roam  with  Annesley,  before  the  clouds 
of  doubt  and  jealousy  had  arisen  to  mar  their  peace  and  hap- 
piness. Thoroughly  worn  out  at  last,  physically,  as  well  as 
mentally,  she  seated  herself  upon  a  jutting,  moss-covered 
rock,  where  she  was  surrounded  with  tall  ferns  and  tangled 
brushwood. 

"  Oh,  Erin  !  Erin  !  "  she  cried,  sadly,  as  she  looked,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  upon  the  old  familiar  scene.  ''  My 
own  loved  native  land  !  Ah  !  surely  on  no  other  country 
has  Nature  showered  her  charms  with  such  a  lavish  hand. 
At  each  step  we  may  chance  to  take,  fresh  beauties  are  opened 
to  our  view  ;  ancient  ruins  standing  in  solitary  grandeur, 
deserted  by  all,  yet  with  the  strange  and  beautiful  legends  of 
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other  days  still  clinging  to  the  mouldering,  ivy-clad  walls  ; 
the  noble  old  towers  fast  falling  to  decay,  with  nought  left 
save  the  memory  of  former  glories  ;  the  grand  magnificence 
of  our  hills  and  rocks,  the  wild,  exquisite  beauty  of  our  glens 
and  lakes,  stretching  before  our  longing  eyes,  as  in  the  love- 
liest vision  of  dreamland — but  only  two  days  more,  and  the 
sea  will  roll  between  me  and  thee,  my  beloved  Erin ! — wave 
afterwave  will  bear  the  ship  farther  and  farther  from  thy  shores. 
Oh!  will  it  be  for  ever ?"  murmured  Eveleen,  mournfully, 
**  or  shall  I  see  my  native  land  again,  some  day  in  the  dim, 
unknown  future  ?  And  Morven  O'Neill !  poor  Morven  I  has 
gone  from  us  now,  nevermore  shall  we  hear  the  voice  we 
loved  so  well ;  nevermore  look  upon  the  face  that  was  so 
dear  to  us  all  from  boyhood.  And  his  fair  young  bride  !  " 
continued  Eveleen,  sorrowfully,  '^  the  lovely  girl  who  left  her 
native  land,  friends,  wealth,  and  worldly  attractions,  forsaking 
all  for  him,  counting  all  else  as  valueless  when  compared  to 
the  wealth  of  his  love.  Oh  !  poor  Estelle,  had  you  only  lived, 
how  we  should  have  loved  you,  and  cared  for  you,  for  Morven's 
sake.  But,  perhaps  Owen  Maguire  was  right;  we  might  have 
spoken  words  of  comfort  to  her,  but  they  would  have  seemed 
mere  idle  words,  carrying  poor  consolation  to  her  sorrowing 
heart.  And  now  they  are  at  rest,  poor  Morven  and  Estelle 
— at  rest,  and  at  peace  for  ever.  Ah  !  how  many  changes 
there  have  been  within  the  last  few  months.  And  now — 
now,"  she  cried,  despairingly,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  "  Armoric,  too,  is  lost  to  me  for  ever  ! " 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


"  We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 

But  we  vex  our  own 

With  look  and  tone, 
Tho'  we  love  otir  oivn  the  best. 


Ah  !  lips  with  the  words  impatient, 
Ah !  brov/  with  hot  looks  of  scorn, 
'Twere  a  cruel  fate, 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  morn." 


''  Miss  Corrie  !  " 

Eveleen  started  to  her  feet,  and  Nap,  who  had  been  lying 
curled  up  beside  her^  rose  quickly,  with  a  low  growl.  On 
looking  round,  Eveleen  found  that  she  was  no  longer  alone  ; 
her  new  lover.  Viscount  Hetherington^  was  standing  near  her, 
and  was  regarding  her,  earnestly. 

**  Pardon  me,  Miss  Corrie,  for  following  you  here,"  he  said, 
bowing  courteously  before  her,  "  I  have  been  to  the  Colonel's 
quarters,  but  found  that  you  were  absent.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  through  which  I  fear  I  sat  very  impatiently, 
Mrs.  Corrie  informed  me  where  you  had  gone.  As  I  could 
imagine  no  more  pleasant,  or  romantic,  place  for  the  inter- 
view you  promised  to  accord  me  this  evening,  I  hastened 
after  you,  and  I  have  not  been  long  on  the  way,  for  a  loving 
heart  leant  speed  to  willing  feet,  and  brought  me  to  your 
side.  Eveleen  !  "  he  added,  tenderly,  and  approaching  nearer 
to  her,  •*  I  have  come  for  your  answer." 

''Lord  Hetherington,"  she  returned,  ^*you  know  that  I 
have  no  love  for  you  ?  " 

''Alas  !  yes,  Eveleen,  you  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  make 
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me  aware  of  that  fact,  to  my  cost,"  he  repHed,  quietly,  "  but 
I  do  not  despair  of  one  day  winning  your  affection. 
'  Faint  heart  never  yet  won  fair  lady,'  you  know,  Eveleen." 

"And — would  you  have  no  fear  for  your  own  Hfe's  happi- 
ness and  peace,  should  I  accept  your  offer,  knowing  this,  and 
also  that  I  have  loved  another  with  all  my  heart?"  asked 
Eveleen,  with  a  strange  eagerness  in  her  tone,  a  sad,  wistful 
expression  upon  her  fair  features. 

"No,  Eveleen!"  replied  the  Viscount,  earnestly,  ''my 
happiness  and  my  honour  would  be  safe  in  yoto'  keeping,  of 
that  I  feel  well  assured." 

"  You  know  what  parted  Captain  Annesley  and  myself?  " 

"  No,  Eveleen  !  /  do  not — nor  do  I  ask  to  hear  that,  or 
anything  else  that  you  may  wish  to  keep  from  me  ;  the  past 
is  gone  for  ever,  it  is  the  present  and  the  future  that  alone 
concern  me." 

"  But," — here  Eveleen  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  her 
face  grew  pale  and  troubled — "  perhaps — if  you  had  heard 
— if  you  knew  all  the  circumstances — you  might  mistrust  me 
as — as  he  did  " 

"  Ah  no,  Eveleen  !  "  returned  the  officer,  decidedly,  "  / 
should  never  mistrust  you — never  believe  aught  against  you." 

Had  Rochfort  only  known  it,  he  had  materially  injured  his 
own  cause  by  his  last  words  ;  for  Eveleen  considered,  from 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  that  they  were  intended 
for  a  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  her  old  lover,  and  what- 
ever she  might  herself  say,  or  think  of  Annesley,  she  would 
not  allow  anyone  else  to  speak  slightingly  of  him  ;  and,  in- 
deed, what  true  woman  will  ever  listen  quietly  to  hear  the 
man  she  loves,  or  has  once  loved,  abused  ?  "It  was  my  own 
fault,"  she  said,  coldly  ;  "  I  would  explain  nothing,  when  he 
had  a  right  to  know  all — so  you  need  not  blame  /»>//." 

The  Viscount  spoke  truly  when  he  told  Eveleen  that  he 
would  have  trusted  her ;  nevertheless,  he  would  not  have 
done  so  blindly — he  would  have  thoroughly  sifted  the  matter, 
with  his  calm,  almost  legal,  shrewdness  and  care,  to  obtain 
proof  as  to  the  most  trifling  details  ;  but,  until  he  had  proved 
her  at  fault,  she  would  have  had,  from  him,  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Annesley,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  hot-headed 
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and  impulsive,  to  think  matters  over  calmly  and  quietly,  and  to 
use  his  own  clear  reason  and  judgment. 

'*  I  have  cast  no  blame  upon  Captain  Annesley,"  said 
Rochfort,  in  reply  to  Eveleen's  defence  of  her  old  lover  ; 
for  having  seen  his  mistake,  he  hastened  to  rectify  it. 

**  But  you  implied  it,"  she  asserted,  hotly. 

*'  Then  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  And,  Eveleen," 
he  continued,  earnestly,  "  I  would  have  you  believe  me  in 
this  :  that  I  should  never  have  pressed  my  suit  with  you  had 
I  not  understood  that  your  engagement  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  your  being  reconciled  to 
Annesley,  but  when  I  knew — when  I  had  actually  heard, 
from  what  I  deemed  the  best  of  authority,  that  he  was 
betrothed  to  another — to  Miss  Ellen  Desmond,  of  whom  we 
have  from  time  to  time  heard  rumours  in  connection  with 
him,  then " 

Rochfort  here  paused,  so  that  his  words  might  have  the 
more  effect,  for  again  the  scales  were  turning  in  his  favour, 
and  he  was  quick  enough  to  see  this  ;  had  he  been  uncertain, 
Eveleen's  reply  w^ould  have  confirmed  him  in  his  impression. 

"  Then  you  came,"  she  said,  *'  and  generously  offered  me 
— me,  a  jilted  woman,  who  had  been  doubted,  slighted,  and 
forsaken,  the  priceless  gift  of  the  love  and  trusty  of  a  true, 
honest  gentleman.  Lord  Hetherington!"  she  continued, 
earnestly,  *'you  have  conquered — I  accept  your  offer.  I  can- 
not give  you  my  love — that  you  knew  before — but  all  that  is 
within  my  power  to  make  your  life  happy^  that  will  I  do  most 
gladly — if  you  are  content  to  receive  so  poor  a  return  for  all 
you  would  bestow  upon  me." 

"  Content  ? — ah,  Eveleen  !  "  he  returned,  gently,  taking 
her  hands  in  his,  **  how  happy — how  content — you  can  never 
know,  my  darling  !  " 

At  this  moment,  Eveleen's  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  a 
cluster  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  growing  at  their  feet  ;  she 
turned  pale,  and  hastily  withdrew  her  hands  from  Rochfort's 
hold,  for  the  sight  of  the  little  flowers  had  brought  painful,  as 
well  as  happy,  memories  of  the  past  to  her  sad  heart ;  memo- 
ries of  her  old  lover,  for  they  were  favourite  flowers  of  his. 

"  Ah,  see  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  we  have  nearly  been  tread- 
ing these  lovely  little  blossoms  under  our  feet." 
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*'  Forget-me-not !  "  said  Rochfort,  softly,  as  he  stooped 
and  plucked  a  few  of  them,  and  turning  to  Eveleen  he  placed 
them  in  the  folds  of  her  kerchief.  *'  A  happy  omen,"  he 
whispered,  fondly,  ''that  we  shall  ever  remember  the  troth 
we  have  plighted  this  evening." 

A  shudder  passed  over  Eveleen's  slight  frame  ;  but  she 
excused  herself  upon  the  plea  that  the  evening  air  was  chilly. 
Many  were  the  words  of  fervent  love,  and  earnest  pleading, 
that  the  Viscount  poured  into  his  companion's  ears — but, 
alas  !  had  he  known  it,  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded  his 
words,  for  in  truth  Eveleen's  thoughts  had  wandered  very 
far  away  from  this,  her  new  lover — but  at  last  she  roused 
herself  suddenly  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
and  found  that  Rochfort  was  pressing  upon  her  his  earnest 
wish  that  she  should  fix  an  early  date  for  their  marriage. 
**  And  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Eveleen,  that  it  is 
best  so — and — " 

*'  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried,  sharply,  once  more  wrenching 
her  hands  free  from  his  tight  clasp  ;  ''  say  no  more — ok,  say 
no  more  !  I  have  accepted  your  offer.  I  have  yielded  thus 
far  to  your  pleading — let  that  suffice." 

Yes  ;  he  had  won  the  victory,  he  had  achieved  that  which 
had  been  his  heart's  desire  for  some  time  past,  but  there  was 
something  wanting  about  the  winning  of  it,  that  robbed  him 
of  half  the  pleasure  of  his  success  ;  could  it  be  that  the 
curse,  which  is  said  to  accompany  granted  wishes, wa.s  already 
working  its  evil ;  was  the  prize,  so  eagerly  desired,  already 
turning,  like  Dead  Sea  fruit,  to  ashes  in  his  hands  ?  Be  this 
as  it  might,  he  must,  perforce,  rest  satisfied  with  the  small 
measure  of  success  he  had  obtained. 

Eveleen's  reception  of  his  suit,  and  even  her  acceptance  of 
his  offer,  had  been  very  far  from  flattering,  but  Rochfort  was 
fain  to  be  content,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  from 
the  scene  of  his  victory  ere  the  tide  of  fickle  fortune  should 
turn  against  him.  Before  he  left  her,  however,  Eveleen  had 
promised  to  become  his  wife  within  three  months  ;  but,  at 
the  last,  when  he  would,  with  all  a  lover's  fondness,  have 
taken  her  in  his  arms,  she  hastily  put  him  aside,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, vehemently : 

''Oh,    leave   me!  leave    me,    now!  I    pray   of  you,  Lord 
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Hetherington,  or  I  may  repent  my  decision — I  would  be 
alone ! " 

Deeply  wounded,  with  an  angry  light  in  his  eyes,  and 
lips  tightly  compressed,  he  stood  and  gazed  at  her  in  silent 
wonder  for  a  few  seconds,  then  with  a  low,  ceremonious  bow, 
and  without  a  single  word  of  farewell,  he  turned  and  left 
her,  standing  alone,  a  sad,  forlorn  maiden,  among  the  tall 
ferns  and  bracken,  her  hands  pressed  tightly  over  the  bunch 
of  blue  forget-me-nots,  cruelly  crushing  them  as  they  lay 
among  the  folds  of  her  white  muslin  kerchief,  yet  she  did 
not  remove  the  sweet,  symbolical  flowers  ;  she  had  indeed 
forgotten  all  about  the  Viscount  having,  with  his  own 
hands,  fastened  them  in  her  bodice  ;  she  had  indeed  been  so 
indifferent  to  the  giver,  that  she  cared  not,  nor  thought  not, 
of  what  became  of  his  floral  offering. 

Nap  had  been  by  no  means  a  silent,  or  a  satisfied,  witness 
of  the  interview  between  Eveleen  and  Rochfort ;  he  had  not 
yet  entirely  got  over  his  feeling  of  antagonism  towards  the 
latter,  although  it  was  somewhat  mitigated  owing  to  the 
Viscount  having  been  of  late  a  constant  visitor  at  Colonel 
Corrie's  quarters,  and  he  occasionally  condescended,  there- 
fore, to  respond  to  the  young  cavalry  officers  advances,  and 
for  a  time  to  forget,  or,  at  least,  to  suspend  hostilities. 
Rochfort  did  not  really  dislike  animals,  as  Eveleen  had 
supposed  when  she  first  knew  him,  (and  perhaps  the  sagacious 
Nap  had  begun  to  recognize  this  fact)  his  apparent  aversion, 
in  the  case  of  Eveleen's  little  favourite,  was  caused,  in  the 
first  place,  by  Nap's  evident  predilection  for  the  man  whom 
Rochfort  knew  to  be  his  rival. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  whether  it  was  the  fact  of  his 
ramble  being  interrupted,  that  displeased  him,  or  some  in- 
stinct, which  taught  him  that  the  interview  would  not  tend 
to  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  beloved  mistress, 
Nap  was  especially  irritable  at  the  presence  of  the  Viscount, 
and  showed  his  indignation  by  a  series  of  low  growls  and 
sharp  barks,  occasionally  even  elevating  his  black  nose,  and 
giving  vent  to  a  dismal  howl,  which  conduct  caused  from 
time  to  time  a  dark  frown  to  appear  upon  Rochfort's  brow, 
but  knowing  Eveleen's  dislike  for  anyone  who  abused  her 
little  favourite,  he  refrained  from  uttering  the  hot  words  that 
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would  rise  to  his  lips  upon  each  fresh  display  of  this  renewed 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Nap  ;  after  the  truce  which  had  lately 
been  observed  between  these  former  enemies. 

A  certain  incident  occurred — and  an  important  movement 
on  the  part  of  Nap,  which  had  not  been  observed  by  either 
Eveleen  or  the  Viscount ;  the  latter  had  been  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  task  of  arranging  the  forget-me-nots  in 
Eveleen's  bodice,  while  the  mind  of  the  former  was,  at  the 
moment,  too  fully  occupied  with  her  own  serious  thoughts, 
to  notice  that  Nap  had  suddenly  started  off  from  her  side, 
with  a  bark  that  was  this  time  joyous  in  its  tone,  for  his 
sharp,  watchful  eyes  had  discovered  a  friend  approaching, 
and  had  gladly  hastened  to  welcome — Captain  Annesley  ! 

From  a  distance,  the  young  Marine  officer  had  witnessed 
part  of  the  interview  between  Eveleen  and  Rochfort,  with 
his  heart  full  of  fierce  jealousy  and  bitterness. 

For  an  instant,  he  hesitated  ;  then  turning  quickly,  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  leaving  little  Nap  to  return  to  his  mistress, 
miserable  and  disconsolate,  for  when  had  his  friend  Anri^sley 
ever  before  rejected  his  loving  caresses  ? 

When  Rochfort  left  her,  Eveleen  threw  herself  down 
among  the  ferns,  and  lay  there  for  some  time,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  The  foliage  among  which  she  was 
half  buried  grew  damp  with  the  evening  dew,  and  the 
darkness  was  gathering  fast  around  her,  but  she  heeded 
not. 

No  sooner  had  Lord  Hetherington  disappeared  from  her 
view,  than  the  sorrow-stricken  girl  felt,  with  overwhelming 
force,  the  foolish  and  disastrous  step  she  had  taken.  She 
had  blamed  Thalia  Coghlan  for  accepting  another,  when  the 
one  she  loved  so  dearly  was  still  living,  and  free,  and  yet 
here  she  was  herself,  acting  in  a  precisely  similar  manner 
with  far  less  cause,  and  certainly  without  Thalia's  excuse  for 
so  doing.  "What  had  induced  her  to  do  it  ?"  she  cried, 
despairingly.      "  Had  she  been  mad  at  the  moment  ?  " 

'*  Eveleen  !  " 

Again  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  her  own  name, 
but  this  time  it  was  uttered  in  the  low,  sweet  voice  of  her 
friend,  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara,  who  now  stood  before  Eveleen's 
astonished  gaze,  as  the  latter  slowly  rose  to  her  feet,  furtively 
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wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes  the  while,  and  hoping  that 
they  had  not  been  discovered. 

Lady  Mabel's  charming  brunette  face  was  flushed  with 
excitement,  her  dark  eyes  shone  like  two  bright  stars  as  they 
looked  accusingly  upon  the  troubled  countenance  of  her 
friend.  She  was  attired  in  her  riding-habit,  and  the  tiny 
silver-mounted  whip  she  flourished  in  her  small  gauntletted 
hand    showed  that  she  had  been  riding. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  said,  in  reply  to  Eveleen's  inquiring  gaze. 
"  Yes,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Glencree  Barracks — yott  asked  me 
to  come  to  you  this  evening,  Eveleen,  but  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  fact,  since  I  find  you  here  at  this  hour.  My 
groom,  Mick  Rooney,  is  waiting  yonder,  behind  those  trees^ 
with  my  horse.  I  heard  that  you  were  here,  and  1  felt  that  I 
must  speak  to  you  at  once — at  once,  Eveleen,  and,  as  Charlie 
is  coming  to  meet  me,  I  have  not  long  to  spare  ;  but  I  was 
determined  to  speak  to  you  without  delay,"  continued  the 
energetic  little  damsel.  *'  It  was  Viscount  Hetherington  who 
told  me  you  were  here,.  Eveleen  !  why  do  you  look  so 
strangely  at  me  ?  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?  I  have  just 
seen  him,  and  he  told  me — he  told  me.  Oh,  Eveleen  !  Eve- 
leen I  "  cried  Lady  Mabel,  impulsively,  throwing  her  arms 
around  the  now  trembling  form  of  her  friend,  '*  he  said  that 
you  were  betrothed  to  him.  Oh,  my  dear,  do  not  tell  me 
that  this  is  true  ! " 

**  But  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  true — perfectly  true, 
Mabel,"  replied  Eveleen,  coldly,  and  hastily  withdrawing  her- 
self from  the  embrace  of  her  friend.  '*  I  had  hoped,  however, 
to  have  been  the  first  to  tell  you  the  news  myself." 

*'  Eveleen  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Mabel.  "  What  of  Armoric 
Annesley  ?     Oh,  how  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"Why  not,  Mabel?  I  think  that  I  have  done  the  very 
wisest  thing  possible.  I  had  no  fancy  for  going  through  the 
world,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  a  jilted,  forsaken  woman,  or  to 
be  pitied  by  friends,  and  society  generally  for  my  disappoint- 
ment, as  they  would  call  it.  My  marriage  with  Viscount 
Hetherington  will  show  Captain  Annesley  that  although  he 
chooses  to  slight  me,  and  to  doubt  my  truth  and  constancy, 
yet  I  have  been  able  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  young  noble- 
man with  a  large  rent-roll,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to  me, 
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and,"  she  added,  bitterly,  with  a  scornful  laugh  that  was 
sad  to  the  kindly  listener  to  hear,  **one  from  whom  many  a 
fair  maiden  has  been  striving  to  win  a  smile,  or  a  few  kind 
words,  but  all  their  efforts  have  failed,  so  I  think  that  /  am 
very  fortunate — why  don't  you  congratulate  me,  Mabel?  " 

**Oh,  Eveleen  !  it  just  makes  my  heart  ache  to  hear  you 
speak  in  this  way  I  " 

*'  Then,  my  dear  Mabel,  do  not  trouble  about  me  at  all.  I 
shall  be  happy  and  content — quite  content ;  for  I  shall  be 
showing  the  world  in  general,  and  Captain  Annesley  in  par- 
ticular, how  indifferent  I  am  to  him,  how  little  grief  his 
desertion  and — and  betrothal  to  another  has  caused  me." 

''  Betrothal  to  another,  Eveleen  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Mabel, 
in  astonishment.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Just  what  I  say,  Mabel ;  I  heard  the  news  this  morning, 
that  Armoric  Annesley  is  about  to  be  married  to — to  Miss 
Ellen  Desmond." 

*'  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true,  Eveleen." 

''  I  wish  I  could  be  as  incredulous  about  it  as  you,  Mabel ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Captain  Annesley's  own  conduct  to  me 
lately  has  shown  me  only  too  plainly  that  he  no  longer  cares 
for  me ;  besides,  I  heard  the  news  from  good  authority ;  I 
shall,  however,  soon  be  able  now  to  divest  him,  and  every 
one  else,  of  the  idea  that  1  intend  to  pose  as  *  a  maiden  all 
forlorn,'  or  that  I  am  likely  to  die  of  love,  or  of  a  broken 
heart,  for  his  sake.  He  shall  see,"  she  cried,  the  passionate 
anguish  in  her  voice  and  manner  belying  the  indifference  her 
words  would  imply,  ''he  shall  see — see  how  well  I  can  do 
without  him — that  my  old  love  for  him  is  dead — dead — quite 
dead !  " 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Eveleen  !  "  returned  Lady  Mabel,  sadly, 
''you  never  loved  Armoric  Annesley  more  than  at  the 
moment  when  it  entered  into  your  head  to  place  this  im- 
passable gulf  between  you  for  ever,  thus  wrecking  both  his 
life's  peace  and  happiness  as  well  as  your  own." 

"You  are  wrong,  Mabel — quite  wrong — I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  life  before  me  as  Viscountess  Hcthcrington,  with 
the  greatest  pride  and  pleasure.  Oh  I  the  satisfaction,  the 
delight,  of  being  able  to  show  Armoric  Annesley  that  he  need 
no  longer  hold  proudly  aloof  from  me — I    tell   you,    Mabel, 
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that  the  reproach  and  scorn  I  have  read  so  plainly  in  his 
eyes,  are  ever  before  me,  the  contemptuous  curl  of  his  lips 
made  me  at  times  feel  well-nigh  mad." 

'*  Eveleen,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  woman  to  promise 
to  become  the  wife  of  one  man  while  the  flash  of  another's 
eyes,  and  the  curl  of  his  lips  have  still  such  power  to  move 
her,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  warningly.  "And  just  think  how  you 
are  wronging  Lord  Hetherington  ;  he  was  no  favourite  of 
yours  at  one  time,  and  he  was  not  a  very  particular  favourite 
of  mine,  still  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  ever  done  to  harm 
you  that  you  should  wish  to  make  him  miserable  for  the 
rest  of  his  life." 

"Wronging  Lord  Hetherington  ?  Making  him  miserable  ?" 
echoed  Eveleen,  proudly ;  "  may  I  ask  in  what  way  I  am 
doing  so  ?  He  knows  that  I  have  no  love  to  give  to  him ;  in 
that  I  have  not  deceived  him." 

"  Nevertheless  he  thinks  that  the  love  will  come  some  day, 
Eveleen,  but  /  know,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  the  day  to 
which  he  is  now  looking  forward,  and  on  the  faith  of  which 
he  would  marry  you,  will  7iever  come." 

"  He  said  that  he  would  be  content  with  all  I  could  give 
him,  and  that  my  acceptance  of  his  offer  would  secure  his 
future  happiness.  If  he  did  not  think  this,  what  possible 
inducement  could  he  have  in  wishing  that  I  should  become 
his  wife  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  I  fear,  only  that  fatal  error  which  has  ruined  and 
wrecked  so  many  lives,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  that: 

'  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers.'  " 

quoted  Lady  Mabel,  softly.  "  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
Lord  Hetherington  had  the  wise  powers  denied  his  prayers. 
Oh,  Eveleen  !  of  what  avail  is  it  for  us  to  have  true 
friends  if  they  do  not  help  us  in  our  time  of  need,  in  the 
hour  of  grief  or  danger.  Let  me  help  you  now,  dear.  I 
implore  you,  ere  it  be  too  late,  to  allow  me  to  see  Viscount 
Hetherington,  and  tell  him  that  you  repent   your  decision  ; 
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or — or  shall  I  ask  Mr.  Digby  to  speak  to  him  ?  That  might 
be  better,  perhaps,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  Charlie  will  readily 
do  all  he  can." 

"  But  I  do  not  repent  my  decision,  Mabel !  "  returned  Eve- 
leen,  impetuously,  *'andas  for  Charlie! — your  Charlie!  oh  ! 
why  do  you  come  here  flaunting  your  own  happiness  before 
me,  when  you  know  that  my  heart  is  breaking  ?  It  seems 
such  a  cruel  mockery  of  my  sorrow  and  misery,"  cried  the  poor 
girl,  bitterly,  as  she  turned  almost  fiercely  upon  her  friend. 

^'  Soi'rozv !  and  misery!^''  exclaimed  Lady  Mabel,  ''why, 
my  dear  Eveleen  !  have  you  not  just  been  telling  me  that 
you  are  ^so  happy^  and  that  you  are  actually  Hooking  forward 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  life  before  you  as  Viscountess 
Hetherington  ? '  Poor  Lord  Hetherington  !  how  I  pity  him, 
since  it  is  so  plain  that  you  are  marrying  him  solely  out  of 
pique,  and  to  show  your  indifference,  (which  you  know 
perfectly  well  you  do  not  feel),  towards  Captain  Annesley.  Ah, 
Eveleen  !  such  a  false  step  can  surely  bring  you  nothing  but 
trouble  and  grief  in  your  future  path  through  life ;  wl^n  too 
late  you  will  bitterly  repent  what  you  have  done  to-day. 
And  as  for  Charlie! — well — he  and  I  have  only  our  love.  If 
he  is  poor,  so  much  the  better  for  me,  seeing  that  he  cannot 
despise  the  deplorable  poverty  that  reigns  supreme  in  my 
ancestral  home.  We  are  content  to  build  our  mythical  castles 
in  our  own  hearts,  where  the  foundation  is  of  love  and  trust  so 
deep,  and  true,  that  surely  the  walls  will  stand  firm  and  strong 
as  long  as  life  shall  last.  I  may  as  well  leave  you  now,  Eve- 
leen," added  Lady  Mabel,  coldly.  *'  It  is  useless  my  saying 
more,  when  you  receive  my  words  in  such  a  spirit.  I  shall 
return  home  now,  for  I  would  rather  not  go  to  Glencree  this 
evening — I  could  not  bear  it.  Armoric  Annesley  is  my 
friend,  and — and  Charlie's,  so  I  could  not  bear  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  his  rival." 

Without  another  word.  Lady  Mabel  turned  and  left  Eve- 
leen, who  stood  for  some  moments  gazing  after  her  in  anger 
and  astonishment — then  slowly  she  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion, and  remembering  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
fast  fading  light,  she  called  Nap  to  her  side,  and  after  taking 
the  loving  little  creature  in  her  arms,  and,  as  usual,  confiding 
all  her  troubles  to  him,  she  mechanically  walked  homewards, 
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and  had  nearly  reached  Glencree  Barracks,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  joyful  bark  from  Nap,  and  found  herself  un- 
expectedly face  to  face  with  Captain  Annesley. 

He  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  seen  her  before,  that  evening, 
or  been  a  witness  of  her  interview  with  Rochfort ;  but 
addressed  her  in  the  distant,  formal  manner  which  he  had 
assumed  towards  her  of  late. 

''  Miss  Corrie  !  " 

"  Captain  Annesley  !  " 

**  Pardon  me  if  I  startled  you,  Miss  Corrie — I  saw  you 
coming,  and  waited  here  for  you.  I  believe  you  have 
always  been  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  my  foster 
brother,  Kerry  O'Toole  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain  Annesley.  How  is  he  now  ? "  asked 
Eveleen,  kindly. 

'*  Very  much  better,  indeed,  almost  well,  I  am  glad 
to  say ;  he  was  in  barracks  to-day  for  the  first  time  for 
some  months." 

'*  He  has  had  a  long,  weary  illness." 

''  Indeed  he  has.  You  see  that  severe  relapse  he  had 
from  over-exertion,  when  he  persisted  in  coming  out  to  see 
Shilrick,  that  awful  day  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence 
against  the  poor  boy,  kept  him  back  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  been  too  much  excited,  for  days  before,  with  the  thought 
of  his  brother's  danger;  then  followed  his  own  pardon,  and  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  release  of  Shilrick  at  the  last  moment, 
not  to  speak  of  a  visit  of  reconciliation  from  his  sweetheart, 
Thaha  Coghlan.  Poor  Kerry  !  we  never  thought  that  he 
could  have  lived  through  it  all,  though  he  had  the  most  kind 
and  devoted  of  nurses." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  fairly  recovered,"  said 
Eveleen. 

"  He  has  been  out  for  a  short  time  each  day,  for  the  last 
week,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  faster  than  we  could 
have  hoped.  I  suppose,"  added  Annesley,  with  a  sigh  that 
was  unintentional,  but  which  appeared  significant  to  Eveleen, 
so  sensitive  was  she,  even  yet,  to  anything  that  affected 
her  old  lover,  ''  I  suppose  because  his  mind  is  at  ease  now, 
and  he  has  got  rid  of  the  worst  and  most  incurable  of  his 
ailments — the  heart-ache." 
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Eveleen'sface  flushed,  and  for  a  moment  she  remained  silent, 
then,  fearing  to  what  cause  Annesley  might  attribute  that 
silence,  she  replied  with  all  the  ease  she  could  assume  : 

"  That  is  well  !  for  you  have  altogether  had  a  weary, 
anxious  time  of  late,  with  Shilrick,  as  well  as  Kerry,  ill  upon 
your  hands,  and  you  have  done  so  much  for  both." 

"Ah,  Shilrick,  poor  boy,  was  very  ill  ;  his  wound  was 
serious  enough,  but  it  was  the  terrible  strain  upon  his  nerves, 
and  the  mental  shock  which  he  had  sustained,  which  retarded 
his  recovery,  and  brought  on  that  dreadful  attack  of  brain 
fever,  as  you  know ;  how^ever,  thank  Heaven,  he  is  now  as 
well  again  as  ever,  and  once  more  we  hear  the  perfect  time, 
the  fine  roll,  and  firm  stroke  on  the  drum  that  we  have  missed 
for  so  long  during  the  imprisonment  and  illness  of  our  favourite 
little  drummer,  the  pride  of  our  corps.  But  now.  Miss 
Corrie,"  continued  Annesley,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
*'  there  is  another  subject  about  which  I  desired  to  speak  to 
you.  Do  you  intend  to  appear  at  Lord  Powerscourt's  fete 
to-morrow  ?  "  • 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  "  exclaimed  Eveleen,  hastily,  "  indeed  I 
could  not  1  I  came  out  alone  this  evening  to  have  one  last, 
quiet  walk,  to  take  a  long  silent  farewell  of  the  spots  where 
I  have  so  loved  to  wander ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  sounds 
of  mirth  and  festivity,  they  would  seem  to  jar  upon  my  sad 
heart." 

''  Pardon  me.  Miss  Corrie  !  "  remonstrated  Annesley,  ear- 
nestly, "  if,  as  a  great  favour,  I  ask  you  to  come  to  this  fete. 
I  do  not  forget  that  you  are  in  mourning,  nor  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  that  has  come  to  your  famil}^,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
been  very  present  with  us  all  during  the  past  year.  I  well 
know  how  dear  your  cousin,  Captain  Morven  O'Neill,  was  to 
you ;  and  he  was  the  best,  the  truest,  of  friends  to  me — poor 
O'Neill ! "  continued  Annesley,  sadly,  **his  memory  is  far  too 
highty  respected,  and  in  life  he  was  too  much  beloved  by  all 
his  comrades  in  the  old  corps,  for  any  of  us  to  forget  him  ; 
but,  I  ask  of  you  now,  as  a  daughter  of  the  corps,  to  try  and 
put  aside  your  own  feelings  for  one  day — for  the  sake  of  our 
soldiers." 

"But  how  can  my  presence,  or  absence,  from  the  fete 
affect  them  ?  "  asked  Eveleen,  gently. 
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"  I  will  tell  you,  Miss  Corrie,"  returned  Annesle}^  "This 
fete,  as  you  know,  is  being  most  generously  given  by  Lord 
Powerscourt,  in  honour  of  the  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  celebrate  the  peaceful  termination  of  the  Rebellion. 
As  our  men  are  under  orders  to  embark  in  two  days,  his 
lordship  could  not  delay  the  arrangements  for  the  fete  any 
longer.  Both  officers  and  men  are  deeply  attached  to  Colonel 
Corrie,  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  will  entirely  spoil  their 
day's  pleasure  if  you  are  not  all  present.  I  chanced  to  hear 
from  one  of  the  sergeants  that  many  of  the  men  were,  in- 
deed, doubting  if  they  would  go  at  all  to  Lord  Powerscourt's 
fete,  for  they  said  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  could 
enjoy  themselves,  when  their  Colonel  and  his  family  were 
in  trouble." 

"Then,  Captain  Annesley,"  replied  Eveleen,  earnestly, 
"  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  Colonel's  daughter  to  add, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  happiness  of  the  brave 
soldiers  of  the  corps  to  which  her  father  belongs,  it  should 
be  her  pleasure,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  do  so.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  fete." 

"Thank  you,  very  much,  Miss  Corrie!"  returned  Annes- 
ley. ''The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie  have  already  promised 
Lord  Powerscourt  to  be  present,  but  they  were  doubtful  if 
you  would  consent  to  accompany  them.  They  told  me  where 
to  tind  you,  and  wished  me  to  do  all  I  could  in  the  way  of 
persuasion,  but  I  fear  /  have  very  little  influence  now.^^ 

Then  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  her  father  and  mother 
that  Annesley  had  sought  for  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  the  fete,  thought  Eveleen,  bitterly,  and  the  faint  hope 
that  had  for  a  few  blissful  moments  been  raised  within  her 
heart,  now  died  out  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  crushed  and 
withered  by  the  last  few  careless  words  of  her  old  lover.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  actually  said  nothing  to  kindle  such  a 
hope,  and  yet  his  softened  tone,  his  kindly  look,  and  a  certain 
tenderness  of  manner  which  had  long  been  absent,  awoke  in 
Eveleen's  loving  heart,  fond  memories  of  days  that  were 
gone — ay  !  too  surely  gone  for  ever.  She  could  see  that 
Annesley  would  never  again  be  the  same  to  her. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  in  rapid  succession  through  the 
tortured  heart  and  brain  of  the  unhappy  girl,  as    she   strove 
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in  vain,  in  her  despair,  to  feel  that  it  were  better — a  thousand 
times  better  that  it  should  be  so  now — now  when  she  was  no 
longer  free  to  accept  Annesley's  love,  when  she  had  promised 
to  become  the  wife  of  another,  when  honour  demanded  that 
the  past  should  be  as  a  closed  book  to  her,  that  she  should 
think  no  more  of  the  man  before  her,  save  as  an  old  friend,  or 
a  passing  acquaintance. 

At  last,  however,  pride  came  to  her  assistance,  as  it 
had  done  before,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle  in  her  mind  between  right  and  wrong,  her 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  she  owed  to 
Viscount  Hetherington,  prevailed,  and  she  resumed  her  for- 
mer cold  and  distant  demeanour  towards  the  Marine  officer, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  calm,  indifferent  tone,  that  gave  no 
hint  of  the  troubled  mind  of  the  speaker. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,  Captain  Annesley  ;  I  have  still  a 
short  distance  to  go  before  I  reach  home,  and  it  is  growing 
late  ;  so,  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  pass " 

**  One  moment.  Miss  Corrie  ! — Eveleen  !  "  he  interrifpted, 
suddenly,  '*  I  must  speak  to  you — there  is  one  thing  more 
I  would  sa}^  to  you  before  you  leave  me." 

**  Excuse  me.  Captain  Annesley  ! "  returned  Eveleen, 
coldl}?-,  ''  but  if  it  is  nothing  very  important,  1  would  rather 
defer  the  pleasure  until  some  more  fitting  hour  ;  it  is  getting 
quite  dark,  and  they  will  be  wondering  at  home  what  has  be- 
come of  me.  Besides,  I- — I  think  that  I  am  scarcely  in  a 
mood  for  conversation." 

Again  that  rebellious  spark  of  hope  that  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished, rose  clear  and  bright,  threatening  once  more  to 
rekindle  the  fire  of  love  in  one  or  both  of  these  two  proud, 
wilful  hearts. 

''  Oh  !  does  he  love  me  still  ?  "  murmured  Eveleen  to 
herself,  in  mingled  delight  and  despair,  but  again  the  face 
and  form  of  Viscount  Hetherington  rose  up,  in  imagination, 
before  her,  like  an  accusing  spirit. 

'*  Onl}^  one  moment,  Eveleen  I  "  said  Annesley,  earnestly, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  as  she  would  have  swept  past 
him,  with  a  haughty  bow.  "  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie  will 
not  be  anxious,  for  they  know  that  I  am  with  you,  Eveleen ! 
Listen  to  me  !     I  must  speak  the  words  that   have  been  on 
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my  lips  for  many  a  long  day.  Oh,  my  darling  I  tell  me  that 
you  do  not  still  cherish  anger  in  your  heart  against  me  for 
all  that  occurred  the  last  time  we  were  alone  together  ?  For 
all  that  has  happened  since  that  fatal  evening  by  the  haunted 
lake,  when — -when " 

''Captain  Annesley  I  "  interrupted  Eveleen,  impetuously, 
pulling  her  arm  away  from  his  hold,  "why  awaken  these  sad 
memories  ?  Why  bring  again  to  my  mind  the  thought  of  my 
brave,  noble  young  cousin,  the  leal,  true  patriot,  for  whom  I 
risked — ah  !  and  for  whom  I  am  proud  now  to  think  that  I 
risked — all  that  is  most  dear  to  a  woman,  that  I  might  meet 
him,  and  perhaps  save  him  from  the  cruel  fate — that  has 
ended  his  bright  young  life." 

"  Eveleen  ! "  asked  Annesley,  sadly,  "  why  not  have 
trusted  me,  then  ?  Why  not  have  told  all  to  me  ?  Had  I 
not  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  know  ?  If  you  deemed  me 
worthy  of  your  love,  surely  I  was  worthy  of  your  trust  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  explained  all  to  you  long  ere  this,  but 
months  have  now  passed  away  since  you  have  spoken  to  me 
alone,  or  done  aught  save  address  me  in  the  coldest  and 
most  formal  manner  you  could  assume.  Day  after  day  we 
haye  met  since  the  fatal  encounter  on  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains between  our  men  and — and  poor  Morven's  Rebel  band, 
when  you  surely  might  have  guessed  the  truth,  yet  you  never 
sought  an  explanation  from  me.  It  is  too  late  now  !  I  am 
not  angry  with  you  still,  for  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  of 
you  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  friend,  and  one  of  our 
own  officers.  And  now.  Captain  Annesley,  I  wish  you  good- 
evening  ! "  concluded  Eveleen,  as  she  made  a  low,  half- 
mocking  curtsey  to  him.  "  Oh,  Armoric  !  my  love !  my 
darling  1 "  she  murmured  so  herself,  as  she  turned  away  from 
him.  "  How  can  I  ever  really  teach  myself  to  feel  as  in- 
different to  you  as  I  would  have  you  believe,  and  yet,  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so  now.  Oh,  Heaven  help  me  to  keep  honour 
and  duty  ever  before  me  !  " 

"  Stay  one  moment !  "  cried  Annesley,  seeing  that  she  was 
determined  to  leave  him,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
Miss  Corrie,  and  afterwards  I  will  accompany  you  home." 

"  No,  Captain  Annesley  ! "  replied  Eveleen,  proudly, 
•^'  through    all    these    long,    weary    months    I    have    grown 
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accustomed  to  be  without  the  escort  I  used  to  value  so  much. 
Now,  I  rather  prefer  to  be  alone.  Many  thanks,  however, 
for  your  most  condescending  offer." 

"  Eveleen,  you  shall  hear  me  ! "  said  Annesley,  peremp- 
torily, as  he  again  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  detain  her. 
**  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  at  least  to  demand  that  much 
from  you." 

A  gentle,  softened  expression  stole  into  Eveleen's  eyes  as 
she  slowly  raised  them,  and  looked  up  into  the  handsome, 
manly  face  she  loved  so  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  that 
moment  she  chanced  to  see  Annesley  flash  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  the  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  which  Rochfort  had 
placed  in  her  kerchief  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and  which 
incident  she  had  forgotten  until  now,  when  the  memory  of 
it  returned  to  her  with  all  its  grave  significance  ;  and  with  a 
sudden,  impulsive  gesture,  the  motive  of  which  she  could 
scarce  herself  have  told,  she  tore  the  flowers  from  their  rest- 
ing place,  and  flung  them  far  from  her. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Corrie  !  "  exclaimed  Annesley,  sarcastically, 
*'  do  not,  I  pray  you,  thus  ruthlessly  throw  away  those  lovely 
little  flowers.  I  can  assure  you  they  looked  charming,  and 
were  well  suited  for  a  reminder  to  one  whose  memory  is  apt 
to  prove  treacherous,  and  besides,  they  must  surely  have 
been  especially  valuable  to  you ^ 

'*  Why  ? "  demanded  Eveleen,  defiantly. 

"Why?  Because,"  returned  the  officer,  **  we  usually 
measure  the  value  of  the  gifts  we  receive  by  the  strength  of 
our  feeling  for  the  giver.  Is  it  not  so  ?  A  simple  flower 
from  one  we  love  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  to  us  than 
the  most  precious  jewel  from  one  towards  whom  we  are  in- 
different. You  said  so  once,  Miss  Corrie,  do  you  remember? 
Allow  me  then  to  have  the  pleasure  of  restoring  your 
forget-me-nots,^^  he  added,  as  lifting  them  from  the  ground 
he  offered  them  to  her. 

Without  a  word,  but  with  heightened  colour,  Eveleen 
takes  the  flowers  from  his  hand,  and  proceeds  to  fasten  them 
in  the  folds  of  her  kerchief,  while  Annesley  watches  her 
curiously. 

*'  I  should  have  offered  to  replace  them  in  their  former 
post  of  honour,  myself,"  said  Annesley,  quietly,   ''  did  I  not 
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feel  assured  that  any  such  attempt  of  mine  would  appear  so 
clumsy  after  that  of  Viscount  Hetherington,  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  challenge  comparison.  Why,  Miss  Corrie,"' 
he  cried,  suddenly,  on  seeing  that  Eveleen's  lips  were 
quivering,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  hands  trem- 
bling so  that  they  could  scarce  perform  their  office. 
"  Why,  Eveleen,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  softly  ;  then  low- 
ering his  voice  to  the  old  caressing  tones  she  remembered  so 
well,  'Met  me  do  it,"  he  said,  gently,  taking  the  flowers  from 
her  hand,  and  arranging  them  once  more  in  the  folds  of  her 
kerchief,  while  he  quoted  : 

"  '  If  every  rose  with  gold  were  tied, 

Did  gems  for  dew-drops  fall, 
One  faded  leaf  where  love  has  sigh'd 

Were  sweetly  worth  them  all.' 

Do  you  remember  those  words  ?  " 

Suddenly  looking  up  from  his  self-imposed  task,  he  sees 
that  Eveleen  has  grown  pale  to  the  very  lips. 

**  Eveleen,  my  darling  !  How  long  is  this  estrangement  to 
last  between  us?"  he  asks,  earnestly,  as  he  clasps  her  hands 
tightly  within  his.  *'  Ah  !  surely  you  will  not  turn  from  me 
now,  Eveleen." 

There  is  a  look  of  terrible  despair  in  the  white  face  now 
raised  to  his. 

*'  Oh,  Armoric  !  Armoric  !  why  did  you  not  speak  before  ?" 
cried  Eveleen,  in  low,  grief-stricken  tones.  "  Oh  !  the  life- 
long misery  you  would  have  saved  me — only  a  few  words 
would  have  done  it — but  you  never  spoke  those  words  until 
now — now,  when  it  is  too  late  !  " 

''Why  is  it  too  late,  Eveleen,  if  you  love  me  still  ?"  asked 
Annesley,  tenderly. 

''  If  I  love  you  still  ?  "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  desperately. 
"  Oh,  Heaven  help  me  !  you  are  just  dearer  than  life  to  me 
— I  know  that  I  shall  love  you — and  von  only — for  all 
time  !  " 

"Then,  darling,"  replied  Annesley,  ferventl}^,  as  he 
gathered  her  within  the  shelter  of  his  strong  arms,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  that  shall  ever  part  us  more." 

"  But  3^ou  do  not  know — you  cannot  understand  !  "  sobbed 
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Eveleen,  wildly.  *'  Oh  !  if  you  had  only  met  me  a  few  minutes 
sooner — only  a  few  minutes  sooner — all  would  have  been  well ; 
but  now — it  is  too  late — and — and — oh,  my  heart  is  break- 
ing!" 

*'  Eveleen  !  "  said  Annesley,  sternly,  his  dark  eyes  watching 
her  searchingly,  "  let  us  have  no  more  secrets — no  more  mis- 
understandings. Give  me  your  reason  for  this  grief.  Ah  !  " 
he  started,  as  a  sudden  thought  flashed  through  his  brain. 
''Is  it  possible  that  Rochfort,  Viscount  Hetherington,  has 
been  before  me  ?  Has  he  won  at  last  ?  Are  you  betrothed 
to  him  ?     Answer  me,  Eveleen  I  " 

For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  then  from  her  pale  lips  fell, 
faint  and  faltering,  the  one  word  that  Annesley  so  dreaded  to 
hear : 

''Yes!" 

"  Eveleen  1  after  all  you  have  just  told  me,  do  you  think 
that  /;/  your  heart  you  will  be  loyal  and  true  to  him  ?  Ah, 
no  !  you  will  do  your  duty,  I  know  ;  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance you  will  be  an  exemplary  wife,  but — believe*me — 
whether  it  be  between  a  King  and  his  subjects,  husband  and 
wife,  lovers,  or  friends,  unless  the  chief  ties  that  bind  them 
are  those  of  loyalty  and  truth,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace, 
or  happiness  in  the  bond."  Without  another  word  of  cen- 
sure, or  regret,  Annesley  slowly  withdrew  his  arms  from 
around  the  trembling,  drooping  form  of  this  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  had  so  loved,  and  gently  putting  her  from  him, 
he  left  her,  with  one  last,  lingering  gaze,  in  which  there  was 
such  infinite  reproach  and  sorrow,  that  Eveleen  felt  she 
should  never  forget  it  as  long  as  life  might  last. 

"  Oh,  Armoric  !  Armoric  I "  she  cried,  in  her  despair, 
"  come  back  to  me — oh  !  come  back  to  me,  for  your  love 
was  the  light  of  my  life  !  " 

Little  thought  Annesley  or  Eveleen  that  there  had  been 
an  unseen  witness  of  their  interview.  Not  far  from  them 
was  a  small  clump  of  trees,  where,  partly  concealed  by  their 
dark  shadows,  and  with  the  pale  crescent  moon,  still  in  its 
early  days,  creeping  higher,  and  higher  in  the  sky,  appear- 
ing like  a  mere  thread  of  gold  in  the  vast  grey  dome  above 
him,  stood  Viscount  Hetherington,  his  face  white  with 
passion,  his    hands    clenched    tightly,  his    whole    attitude 
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betraying  the  anger  and  despair  that  were  raging  in 
his  heart.  "And  is  it  for  this,"  he  cried,  ''that  I 
have  waited  and  hoped — and  won  ?  Is  the  hard-earned 
prize  to  be  thus  snatched  from  my  grasp  ?  Was  it 
for  this  that  I  saved  his  hfe  and  his  honour — that  he — 
Armoric  Annesley — should  step  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  and 
rob  me  of  that  for  which  I  care  most  on  earth  ?  He  has 
trifled  with  her — caused  her  untold  misery  for  months  past, 
with  his  doubt,  his  jealousy  and  suspicion,  yet  now  all  is 
forgiven  and  forgotten — and  /  am  forgotten  too,  it  seems,'^ 
he  added,  bitterly.  ''  Yet,  oh,  Eveleen  !  Eveleen  !  how  I 
have  loved  you  !  But  why  should  I  grieve  thus  for  one  who 
has  told  me  that  she  has  no  affection  for  me  ?  Alas  !  how 
contrary — how  unsatisfied  is  the  human  heart.  Here 
am  I  now,  with  my  pockets  full  to  overflowing  with 
letters,  all  more  or  less  gushing,  pressing  invitations,  warm 
congratulations  from  many  who,  but  a  short  time  ago,  when 
I  was  only  Lieutenant  Rochfort,  with  nothing  but  my  pay, 
scarcely  condescended  even  to  know  me,  or  cared  whether  I 
might  be  living  or  dead  ;  but  all  that  is  altered,  and  I  am  now 
as  the  fortunate  possessor  of  wealth  and  a  title,  quite  a  differ- 
ent person — I  am  assured  a  hearty  welcome  in  many  a  home, 
of  being  flattered  and  entertained,  to  my  heart's  content,  when- 
ever I  choose  to  return  to  England,  and  to  visit  London  ;  but 
what  would  all  this  homage  be  to  me  ?  What  care  I  for  the 
homage  of  a  false,  shallow,  hollow-hearted  society  ;  when — 
were  I  monarch  of  'Merry  England,' — the  most  precious  gem 
in  my  crown  would  be  the  love  of  beautiful  Eveleen  Corrie." 

Another  hour  passed,  yet  still  Viscount  Hetherington 
stood  silent  and  immovable,  leaning  against  the  branches  of 
a  giant  tree,  his  arms  crossed  in  front  of  him,  his  face  up- 
turned, and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sky,  as  if  he  were  counting 
the  number  of  stars  as  they  appeared  in  the  horizon  over 
his  head.  The  darkness  of  night  was  fast  closing  in  upon 
him.  Yet  still  he  lingered,  fighting  a  fierce  battle  with  him- 
self for  right  or  wrong  ;  for  again  this  man  was  assailed  by 
a  great  temptation. 

His  evil  genius  whispered  to  him  that  Eveleen  Corrie 
knew  not  that  he  had  witnessed  her  interview  with 
Annesley,  and  she  was,  he  knew,   too  honourable   to   break 
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her  promise  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  his  good  angel 
prompted  him  to  be  true  to  his  better  nature,  to  explain  all 
to  Eveleen,  and  offer  to  give  her  back  her  freedom — to  seek 
the  happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved,  rather  than  his  own, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  to  himself. 

Whether  his  good  or  evil  genius  will  prevail   is   yet   to  be 
seen. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

"  The  night  is  wearing  on,  boys,  the  day  is  drawing  nigh, 
Care  and  toil  and  trouble  will  be  with  us  by-and-by ; 
If  to-night  they  seek  us,  let  them  wait  outside  the  door, 
Draw  your  chairs  together,  we'll  have  one  song  more  ; 

One  song  more  boys. 

One  song  more  — 
Ere  our  time  of  trial  comes,  one  song  more. 

T.  D.  Sullivan. 

After  his  interview  with  Eveleen  Corrie,  Captain  Annes- 
ley  felt  in  no  humour  to  encounter  his  brother  officers  at  the 
mess-table,  on  his  return  to  barracks  ;  therefore,  he  immed- 
iately retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  quarters. 

Though  the  season  was  summer,  yet  the  night  air  was 
damp  and  chilly,  and  Annesley's  faithful  soldier  servant, 
seeing  that  his  master  looked  worn,  and  pale,  and  haggard, 
and  hearing  that  he  was  determined  not  to  go  to  mess  that 
night,  had  lit  a  fire  in  his  room,  and  drawn  the  easiest  of 
easy-chairs  up  beside  it,  saying  to  himself: 

**  Mayhap  the  bright  blaze  of  the  fire  will  help  to  cheer 
the  Captain,"  and  adding,  as  he  gave  an  impatient  kick  to  a 
foot-stool,  and  a  vigorous  push  to  an  unoffending  chair  that 
chanced  to  stand  in  his  way,  ''  I  do  believe  it's  that  there 
Miss  Corrie  as  has  done  it ;  a- worry  in'  the  life  out  of  my 
young  master ;  with  her  carryin's  on  with  that  there 
cavalry  hofficer,  as  is  a  grand  nobleman  now,  but  for  all  he 
couldn't  'old  a  candle  to  my  Captain  ;  but  she'll  suffer  for  it, 
she's  bound  for  to  suffer  for  it,  if  she's  given  the  go-by  to 
my  master,"  he  concluded,  as  he  gave  a  final  and  most 
energetic  poke  at  the  fire,  which  sent  the  sparks,  and  pieces 
of  red-hot  coal,  flying  in  every  direction,   and  even  startled 
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Captain  Annesley,  who  had  been  at  that  moment  wrapped  in 
a  deep,  but  not  over-pleasant,  reverie,  as  he  lay  stretched 
upon  the  couch  on  which,  with  a  wearied  sigh,  he  had  thrown 
himself  when  he  first  entered  the  room. 

"Why,  Martin!  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he  de- 
manded, impatiently.  ''  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  are 
you  knocking  the  furniture,  and  the  coals  about  in  that 
fashion  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir  !  nothing  !  "  rephed  Martin,  '*  there  ain't 
nothing  the  matter  with  me,  thank  you,  sir  ;  leastways,  not 
as  /  knows  on,"  adding  to  himself,  as  he  gave  the  chair 
nearest  to  him  an  extra,  and  perfectly  unnecessary,  push  as 
he  passed  out  of  the  room,  **Drat  that  there  Colonel's 
daughter  for  making  my  master  look  so  miserable." 

"  Oh,  Martin  1  "  called  Annesley,  as  the  irate  servant  was 
disappearing  through  the  doorway,  "I  have  promised  to 
take  Captain  Norton's  duty  for  him  to-night  ;  he  is  not  at 
all  well,  so  if  I  should  fall  asleep  by  this  cheery  fire  you 
have  made  for  me,  do  not  forget  to  rouse  me  in  time  lo  go 
the  rounds." 

**  Very  good,  sir !  "  returned  Martin,  saying  to  himself, 
however,  as  he  returned  to  the  lower  regions,  "Captain 
Norton  not  well,  ain't  he  ?  And  I  should  just  like  to  know 
what  my  master  is — nobody  don't  pay  no  heed  to  how  he 
looks  or  feels ;  but  that's  the  way  they  all  puts  upon  him. 
He's  that  good-natur'd,  I  believe  as  he'd  take  dooty  for  every 
hofficer  in  the  garrison,  if  so  be  as  they  had  the  conscience 
for  to  hask  him." 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  Martin,  Annesley  left  the 
couch,  and  crossed  over  to  the  fire-place,  and  seated  himself 
in  the  easy  chair,  so  thoughtfully  prepared  for  him  by  his 
servant.  There  he  remained  for  hour  after  hour,  going  over 
and  over  again  in  his  troubled  mind  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  Eveleen  since  the  time  when  the  first 
coldness  and  misunderstanding  had  arisen  ;  the  breach  had 
widened  day  by  day,  until  there  was  now  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them,  a  gulf  that  could  never  more  be 
bridged  over,  this  side  of  the  grave. 

So  thought  Annesley,  as  he  sat  on  through  the  long  even- 
ing, gazing  sadly  and  wistfully  into  the  fire,  as  if  striving  to 
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read  the  future  in  the  embers  which  were  now,  Hke  the  hope 
in  his  brave,  true  heart,  fast  dying  out,  leaving  naught  save 
the  cold  white  ashes  to  show  what  had  once  been. 

The  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes,  as  the  little  band 
marched  past  his  quarters  playing  the  tattoo,  at  last  roused 
Annesley,  and  walking  over  to  the  window,  he  drew  aside 
the  heavy  curtains  and  looked  out  upon  the  barrack  parade, 
which  was  now  flooded  with  moonlight,  the  bright  beams 
glancing  o'er  bugle,  fife,  and  drum,  as  the  boys  marched 
round  the  square.  For  some  moments,  Annesley  stood 
listening  to  the  old,  sweet  melody  : 

"  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore, 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er." 


The  sound  of  the  music  seemed  to  divert  his  mind  for  a 
few  moments  from  his  own  grief,  as,  with  us  all,  in  the  time 
of  some  great  trouble  or  sorrow,  a  sound,  a  word,  the  sight 
of  some  trivial  object,  or  some  passing  incident  will  ofttimes 
cause  our  thoughts  to  wander  far  from  the  subject  of  our 
trials. 

Annesley  found  himself  thinking,  deeply,  of  the  tragedy 
so  graphically  described  in  the  old  song,  as  he  repeated  to 
himself  the  final  words  of  the  sad  romance  : 


"  Glendalough,  thy  gloomy  wave, 

Soon  was  gentle  Kathleen's  grave ! 
Soon  the  Saint  (yet,  ah !  too  late), 
Felt  her  love,  and  mourn'd  her  fate. 

When  he  said,  '  Heav'n  rest  her  soul ! 

Round  the  lake  light  music  stole. 
And  her  ghost  was  seen  to  glide, 
Sailing  o'er  the  fatal  tide." 


**  Too  late — too  late  !  "  murmured  Annesley,  as,  the  music 
ceasing,  his  thoughts  once  more  reverted  to  his  own  troubles, 
and  the  dreary  refrain  found  an  echo  in  his  own  sorrowful 
heart. 

*'  It  was  too  late  with  me,  "  he  continued,  wearily.  "Alas  I 
I  was  so  sure  of  myself  and  my  own  feelings  that  I  never  for 
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one  moment  imagined  that  Eveleen  might  withhold  her  love 
from  me,  and  reject  my  offer  of  reconciliation,  when  I  con- 
sidered that  the  right  moment  had  arrived  in  which  to  make 
it.  Too  long  I  allowed  my  pride  to  o'ermaster  my  love,  and 
still  held  aloof  from  her,  yet  well  knowing  that  there  was  but 
one  woman  in  the  wide  world  for  me,  and  that  woman  was 
Eveleen  Corrie.  Like  the  good  Saint  Kerin,  in  the  song,  I 
found,  when  too  late,  that  on  earth  there  is — there  can  be — 
no  higher  power  than  love — it  is  indeed  all-powerful,  and 
although  I  have  not  literally  been  the  murderer  of  the 
woman  I  love — I  have  not,  like  Saint  Kerin,  hurled  her 
from  the  summit  of  some  steep    cliff  into   the    dark    abyss 

below 1  have  yet,  I  fear,  crushed  out  much  of  the  joy  and 

the  happiness  of  her  life — that  is  if  she  really  loves  me  still — 
yet  I  can  scarce  imagine  that  it  is  possible,  for  surely  in  such 
a  case  she  would  not  so  readily  have  accepted  the  hand  and 
heart  of  another  man.  Oh  !  surely  Viscount  Hetherington's 
title  and  wealth  have  not  proved  too  great  a  temptation  and 
caused  her  to  play  me  false,  for  then  most  certainly  will  her 
future  life  be  one  of  misery  and  self-reproach." 

Did  Eveleen  love  him  still  !  Oh,  Armoric  Annesley  1  had 
you  but  lingered  one  moment  longer  at  her  side — had  you 
not  hurried  in  such  hot  haste  from  the  spot  where  she  stood 
gazing  after  you,  with  her  very  heart  and  soul  in  her  eyes, 
you  would  have  heard  her  despairing  cry  : 

"  0/2,  Armoric  !  Armoric  !  come  back  to  me, — oh,  come  back 
to  me  I  jor  your  love  was  the  light  of  my  life^ 

But,  alas  !  Annesley  never  heard  those  words,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  Eveleen's  constancy 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  With  a  weary  sigh,  he 
let  fall  the  window  curtain,  and  once  more  shut  out  the 
bright  moonlit  parade  from  his  sight,  where  his  young 
favourite,  Shilrick  OToole,  was  marching  round  with  his 
comrades,  looking  taller  and  paler  than  of  yore,  and  with  a 
sad,  serious  expression  on  his  face  (the  result  of  all  the 
trouble  he  had  gone  through),  instead  of  the  merry  smile 
and  gleam  of  humour  in  the  bright  eyes,  that  used  to  be  ever 
present  in  the  old  days. 

Captain  Annesley  had  noticed  this,  as  the  little  band  of 
drummers  and   fifers   had   passed    beneath  his   window,  for 
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Shilrick  had  glanced  up  at  him,  and  the  sight  of  the  boy's 
grave  face,  together  with  the  thought  of  all  he  had  suffered, 
added  keenly  to  the  officer's  own  pain  and  grief. 

Annesley  had  resumed  his  old  seat  by  the  fire-side, 
hoping  to  obtain  some  rest  ere  it  was  time  for  him  to  start 
on  the  night  rounds  he  had  undertaken  for  his  friend, 
Captain  Norton.  He  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  undis- 
turbed, however,  for  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  placed  him- 
self in  the  most  comfortable  position  for  repose,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  brisk  tattoo,  played  upon  the 
panels  of  his  door,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  bid  the  in- 
truder enter,  the  door  opened,  and  Lieutenant  Digby  looked 
in,  pausing  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  for,  at  the  first  glance, 
he  had  fancied  that  the  room  was  unoccupied. 

'*  Come  in,  Digby  !  "  said  Annesley,  without  looking  round. 
"  I  know  it  is  you,  for  there  is  no  one  else  so  accomplished 
in  the  art  of  playing  *  The  DeviVs  Tattoo.^  Are  you 
alone  ?  " 

*'  No  ! "  replied  Digby,  as  he  now  entered  the  room  and 
approached  Annesley,  '*  Ellis  is  with  me." 

"  Ah  !  come  in,  ElKs,  old  fellow,  and  welcome  !  " 

"  We  are  not  disturbing  you,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Captain  Ellis. 
''  You  are  looking  terribly  worn  out  and  worried,  Annesley, 
is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

^'■Everything  is  wrong,  I  think,"  returned  the  other,  wearily, 
"  and  nothing  ever  likely  to  come  right  again  as  far  as  /  can 
see.  No,  you  are  not  disturbing  me,  Ellis,  your  conver- 
sation and  Digby's  will  certainly  prove  more  entertaining, 
and  less  disturbing  than  my  own  thoughts  and  dreams, 
sleeping  or  waking.  So  draw  in  your  chairs,  get  out  your 
pipes,  and  make  yourselves  at  home." 

The  officers,  nothing  loth,  followed  Annesley's  hospitable 
directions  to  the  letter,  and  soon  the  three  friends  were  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 

In  answer  to  a  summons  from  Annesley,  Martin  had 
entered  the  room  rather  noisily,  being  indignant  that  his 
master  had  been  disturbed,  and  had,  in  a  decidedly  aggressive 
manner,  arranged  the  glasses  and  decanters  of  wine  upon  the 
table,  pulhng  the  door  behind  him,  as  he  left  the  room,  with  a 
very  unnecessary  amount  of  energy. 
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*'  We  thought  it  necessary  to  look  you  up,  Annesley,  as 
you  did  not  appear  at  mess  this  evening,"  said  Digby,  look- 
ing anxiously  over  at  his  friend  ;  he  had  heard  news  that 
troubled  him  concerning  Annesley,  from  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to  mention  the  subject ;  he 
had  promised  his  fiance^  however,  to  try  and  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  Annesley  was  engaged  to  Miss  Ellen 
Desmond,  and  he  was  determined  if  possible  to  fulfil  that 
promise,  and  also  to  ascertain  if  his  comrade  knew  of  Eveleen 
Corrie's  betrothal  to  Viscount  Hetherington. 

Seeing  that  Annesley  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give  his 
reasons  for  his  absence  from  the  mess  that  evening,  Ellis 
thought  it  best  to  change  the  subject. 

"We  have  just  been  viewing  all  the  preparations,  and 
hearing  about  the  arrangements  for  the  fete  to-morrow, 
Annesley,"  he  said;  "it  is  generous  of  Lord  Powerscout  to 
give  such  an  entertainment  to  us  and  our  men." 

*'  Yes  !  "  returned  Annesley,  but  without  looking  round,  his 
eyes  being  still  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  glowing  emBers  of 
the  flickering  fire,  which  cast  strange  lights  and  shadows  on 
his  handsome  face. 

*'  But,  I  suppose/'  continued  Ellis,  **  that,  like  us,  you  have 
been  round  the  grounds  yourself,  to  see  all  that  is  going  on  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  yes  1  I  have  seen  everything  !  and  thought  how 
like  the  way  of  the  world  it  all  was,  sunshine  and  pleasure 
for  some  of  us,  shadow  and  sorrow  for  others ! "  replied 
Annesley,  in  a  tone  so  irritable  and  impatient,  as  to  surprise 
his  two  friends,  while  to  himself,  he  murmured,  sadly, 
"  Oh,  Eveleen!   Eveleen  !  have  I  lost  you  for  ever  ? ' 

*'  Why,  Annesley,  old  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  to-night  ? "  asked  Digby,  kindly,  "  you  are  looking 
terribly  sad  and  gloomy." 

'* Am  I  ?"  demanded  Annesley,  sharply.  ''Then  I  sup- 
pose that  must  be  in  contradiction  to  you,  Digby,  for  you 
are  always  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  whatever  has 
occurred." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  if  I  pained  you,  Annesley/'  returned 
Digby,  rising  and  leaning  over  the  back  of  his  comrade's 
chair  ;  '*  I  did  not  know  you  were  really  in  trouble  about 
anything,  just  now,  you  know." 
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"  Do  I  look  troubled  ?"  queried  Annesley,  bitterly,  as  he 
turned  suddenly  and  met  the  anxious  gaze  of  his  friend. 
"What  possible  cause  should  I  have  for  doing  so?" 

"  Oh,  Eveleen  !  "  he  again  murmured  to  himself,  **  if  I 
could  only  find  out  whether  you  still  care  for  me,  or  if  you 
have  really  bestowed  your  love  upon  another." 

"  Upon  my  honour  you  do  look  anxious,  and  right  down 
worried,  Annesley,"  said  Digby ;  "I  fancied  at  first  that 
something  might  have  annoyed  you  on  parade  this  morning ; 
some  chap  deserted,  or  sold  his  kit — or — " 

"  Oh,  Digby,  come  away  from  Annesley,  and  do  not 
torment  him  any  more,"  cried  ElHs,  ^*  don't  you  see  how  your 
levity  jars  upon  him  to-night ;  affairs  have  evidently  gone 
cross  with  him." 

''Well,  Ellis,"  returned  Digby,  earnestly,  "it  is  not 
to-night  only  that  a  shadow  has  seemed  to  rest  on  Annesley's 
heart.  I  really  cannot  help  speaking  my  mind  at  last. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  one  of  my  best  and  truest  friends 
going  about  as  he  has  been  doing,  for  the  last  month  ; 
wearing  his  cap  athwart  ships,  and  looking  the  very  picture 
of  misery  and  despair." 

"You  see  everything  is  going  well  with  you,  Digby," 
said  Annesley,  "and  I  am  very  glad  of  that^  at  all  events,"  he 
added,  kindly. 

"  Ah  !  I  suppose  then  you  know  the  reason  of  Digby's 
high  spirits,"  remarked  Ellis,  laughing  ;  "  the  Lady  Mabel 
O'Hara  has  been  wise  enough  to  discover  the  many  virtues 
and  sweet  disposition  of  your  good-hearted  young  subaltern, 
Annesley." 

"  And  she  will  never  have  cause  to  repent  the  discovery, 
or  the  decision  she  has  given  on  the  faith  of  it,  that  I  know 
right  well,"  said  Annesley,  generously,  as  he  clasped  Digby's 
hand  warmly  in  his. 

"  Many  thanks,  Annesley,"  returned  Digby,  earnestly,  "  I 
only  wish  that  I  could  see  you  as  happy  as  I  am  now ;  or 
that  it  lay  within  my  power  to  bring  you  ease  and  peace  of 
mind." 

"  Oh,  Digby  !  Digby  !  I  can  see  ihdii  you  will  sail  home  to 
England  to  the  tune  of  'The  girl  I  left  behind  me,'  "said 
Ellis,  gaily  singing  the  first  verse  of  the  old  song  : 
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"  '  The  dames  of  France  are  fond  and  free, 

And  Flemish  hps  are  wiHing, 
And  soft  the  maids  of  Italy,     • 

And  Spanish  eyes  are  thrilling  ! 
Still,  though  I  bask  beneath  their  smile, 

Their  charms  all  fail  to  bind  me, 
And  my  heart  falls  back  to  Erin's  Isle, 

To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me.'  " 


"  Well,  Ellis  1  "  said  Digby,  **  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it — Lady  Mabel  is  the  most  beautiful  !  the  most  charm- 
ing " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  my  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  Ellis,  **  we  know 
all  that,  pray  spare  us  the  details  :  /,  at  least,  have  heard  the 
lady's  charms  recounted  so  often  that  I  could  tell  them  off 
by  heart  at  this  moment." 

*'  You  will  feel  the  parting  very  much,  Digby,"  said 
Annesley,  thinking  within  his  ow^n  mind  that  the  gulf  which 
would  soon  separate  Eveleen  Corrie  and  himself,  would  be  a 
thousand  times  wider  and  more  impassable  than  the  wide 
Atlantic  that  must  roll  between  Digby  and  his  faithful  little 
lady  love.  ''  There  are  only  two  more  days  before  we  leave 
old  Ireland,"  he  continued,  sadly,  '*  why  did  you  not  arrange 
to  take  Lady  Mabel  with  you  as  your  bride  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  yes,"  returned  Digby,  sorrowfully,  a  cloud  upon  his 
bright,  honest  young  face,  **  I  shall  feel  the  parting ;  but  as 
to  asking  Jier  to  go  with  me,  Annesley,  how  could  I  have 
done  so  ?  Unfortunately,  you  know,  there  is  another  verse 
to  the  song  with  which  Ellis  has  just  favoured  us,"  he  added 
as,  in  a  low,  soft  voice  he  quoted  half  aloud,  half  to  him- 
self : 

"  '  For  never  shall  my  true  love  brave 

A  life  of  war  and  toilin'  ; 
And  never  as  a  skulking  slave, 

I'll  tread  my  native  soil  on. 
But  were  it  free,  or  to  be  freed. 

The  battle's  close  would  find  me, 
To  Ireland  bound — nor  message  need. 

From  the  girl  I  left  behind  me.'  " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  one  you  love  would  hesitate  to 
share  any  life  with  yott^  Digby,  whether  it  be  rough  or 
smooth,"  said  Annesley,  kindly.     "  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara  is,  I 
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think,  one  who  would  cheerfully  take  the  briars  with  the 
roses  in  her  path  through  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she 
loved." 

The  deep  sigh,  which  accompanied  Annesley's  last  words, 
caused  both  his  companions  to  look  wonderingly  at  him. 
Little  did  either  of  them  guess  how  their  friend  was  torment- 
ing himself  with  the  idea  that  Eveleen  Corrie  had  proved 
false  to  him,  because  she  set  a  less  value  upon  his  faithful  love 
and  devotion,  than  upon  the  wealth  and  title  of  Viscount 
Hetherington. 

Digby  was  about  to  speak,  with  the  intent  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  obtain  the  information  so  much  desired  by 
Lady  Mabel,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lieutenant 
Geoghegan  entered,  followed  by  Captain  Ralton,  of  the 
Marines,  an  officer  who  was  much  disliked  by  all  the  batta- 
lion at  Glencree  Barracks,  for  his  egotistical,  and  insolent 
manner,  and  his  sneaking,  prying  ways.  He  had  not  ac- 
companied them  to  Ireland,  but  had  been  sent  on  afterwards, 
to  replace  another  officer,  who  was  invalided.  There  had 
been  great  lamentation  on  his  appointment,  for  Ralton  was 
known  to  be  a  tell-tale,  a  mischief-maker,  and  a  writer  of 
secret  and  confidential  reports,  a  character,  who,  (to  their 
honour  be  it  said),  is  most  heartily  despised  by  every  true 
British  soldier,  or  sailor  ;  but  who,  unfortunately,  exists  and 
flourishes,  even  to  this  da}^,  in  both  services,  to  the  detriment 
of  man}^  a  brave,  honest  man. 

Ralton  hated  Annesley  with  a  bitter  hatred,  though,  had 
he  been  asked  for  his  reason  for  so  doing,  he  would,  probably, 
have  been  unable  to  reply.  He,  however,  haunted  the 
latter,  on  duty  and  off  duty,  hoping  at  last  to  discover  some 
flaw  in  his  honour,  or  general  conduct,  but  this  he  had, 
hitherto,  found  impossible,  owing  to  Annesley's  unfailing 
integrity  of  character,  and  his  stern  sense  of  duty  Ralton 
had  a  habit  of  following  up  Geoghegan,  because  that  young 
officer  was  wont  to  grow  excited,  and  was,  moreover,  a  great 
talker,  and  would,  at  such  times,  let  fall  a  word  or  two  that 
might  prove  most  useful  to  this  self-appointed  spy.  Geoghe- 
gan, like  all  the  other  officers  of  his  corps,  cordially  detested 
Ralton,  and  Annesley  had  often  warned  the  fiery  young 
Orangeman  to  have  a  care  over  his  actions  and  words  when 
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in  the  presence  of  *'  Old  Snake-in-the-Grass,"  as  Ralton  was 
generally  designated  throughout  the  corps. 

A  dark  frown  clouded  Annesley's  brow  when  he  noticed 
who  had  followed  Geoghegan  into  the  room  ;  but  whatever 
character  Ralton  might  bear,  he  was  still  a  brother  officer, 
and,  as  he  had  done  nothing  openly  against  Annesley,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  latter  to  behave  otherwise  than  with  the 
courtesy  that  was  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  his  Irish 
hospitality  prevented  him  from  giving  the  slightest  sign  that 
the  presence  of  any  guest  was  unwelcome^  and  Annesley 
was  always  such  a  generous  and  genial  host  that  his 
quarters  proved  a  favourite  rendezvous.  Before  Geoghegan 
and  Captain  Ralton  had  seated  themselves,  and  while  they 
were  addressing  a  few  common-place  remarks  to  the  other 
officers  present,  Dr.  Conway  and  the  Scotch  Adjutant, 
Mclvor,  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  being  general  favourites 
they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  others.  At  first,  Ral- 
ton's  presence  acted  as  a  damper  on  the  spirits  of  all  the 
company,  but  later  on,  in  the  general  conversation  ancf  excit- 
ing game  of  cards  that  followed,  he  was  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Then  Geoghegan  was  asked  to  enliven  them  with  a  song,  but 
particularly  admonished  not  to  give  them  **  Boyne  Water," 
or  *' Garryowen,"  as  the  Colonel  did  not  approve  of  party 
songs  in  barracks,  so  the  3^oung  Irishman,  in  his  sweet, 
musical  voice,  sang  that  ever-beautiful  gem  of  Moore's  : 

•* '  Drink  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 
Oh  !  woman's  heart  was  made 

For  minstrel  hands  alone  ; 
By  other  fingers  play'd, 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 
Then  here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy. 

At  beauty's  door  of  glass, 

When  Wealth  and  Wit  once  stood. 

They  ask'd  her,  '  which  might  pass  ?  ' 
She  answer'd  '  he  who  could  ! ' 

With  golden  key  Wealth  thought 
To  pass — but  'twould  not  do  ; 
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While  Wit  a  diamond  brought, 
Which  cut  his  bright  way  through. 

So  here's  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh, 

The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 

The  love  that  seeks  a  home, 

Where  wealth  and  grandeur  shines 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 
But  oh  !  the  poet's  love 

Can  boast  a  higher  sphere  ; 
Its  native  home's  above, 

Though  woman  keeps  it  here, 
Then  drink  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh. 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 

What  gold  could  never  buy.'  " 

Annesley  had  not  joined  the  others  at  the  card-table ;  he 
had  remained  seated  near  the  fire,  hstening  to,  yet,  at  times, 
scarcely  hearing,  Geoghegan's  song,  or  the  accompanying 
click  of  glasses,  and  chorus  of  voices  at  the  end  of  each 
verse ;  but  in  some  vague  way  the  old  sweet  melody  seemed 
to  soothe  him,  and  the  words  were  in  harmony  with  his  own 
thoughts. 

When  the  last  notes  of  the  song  had  died  away,  Ralton 
suddenly  looked  up  from  the  pack  of  cards  he  had  been 
sorting,  and,  glancing  at  Annesley,  who  was  now  standing 
leaning  against  the  high  mantelshelf,  he,  with  his  usual 
insolent  smile,  addressed  him  in  a  sarcastic  tone  : 

"Oh!  Annesley — I  had  nearly  forgotten — I  suppose  we 
may  congratulate  you,  as  matters  are,  I  understand,  all 
settled— eh  ?  " 

"  Congratulate  me,  Ralton  ?  You  have  the  advantage  of 
me — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Annesley,  quietly. 

**  Indeed  1  "  sneered  Ralton,  incredulously,  ''  yet  the  news 
seems  to  have  been  rather  widely  spread,  especially  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  circles." 

**  What  news  ?  "  asked  Annesley,  wonderingly,  "  kindly 
explain  yourself,   Ralton." 

*'  Oh  !    come,  Annesley,    it   is  too    ridiculous   for  you  to 
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pretend  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  I  allude  to  your  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Ellen  Desmond." 

"  Annesley,  "  cried  Digby,  indignantly,  ''  is  this  true." 

The  other  officers  maintained  an  ominous  silence.  They 
were  all  Annesley's  friends — all  liked  and  respected  him  ;  it 
therefore  came  as  a  blow  to  them,  as  it  had  done  to  Digby, 
the  thought  that  he  had  been  false,  and  had  trifled  with  their 
Colonel's  daughter ;  each  one,  in  his  own  heart,  thinking  that 
he  had  at  last  found  the  reason  for  Eveleen  Corrie  having 
lately,  to  all  appearances,  favoured  the  suit  of  Viscount 
Hetherington,  and  the  blame  they  had  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  Eveleen  was  now  transferred  to  Annesley. 

So  much,  alas  1  for  the  stability  of  public  favour  and 
opinion,  even  among  those  who  have  been  wont  to  call  them- 
selves our  friends.  In  this,  Annesley's  comrades  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  others. 

And  the  brother  officer  they  were  so  wrongly,  so  cruelly, 
condemning — what  of  him  ?  In  an  instant  had  flashed 
through  Annesley's  brain  the  thought  that  this  false  'report 
about  him,  had  been  the  cause  of  Eveleen  having  accepted 
Rochfort's  offer;  she  had  no  doubt  done  so  out  oi pique ;  and 
lying,  slandering  tongues  had  brought  about  this  life-long 
misery  for  them  both. 

His  face  was  white  with  passion,  his  voice  trembled  with 
suppressed  emotion,  as  he  addressed  Ralton  : 

"Who  has  dm'edX.o\,^\  you  this,  or  to  invent  such  a  base 
falsehood  ?  " 

**  My  dear  fellow,  pray  calm  yourself,"  retorted  the  other, 
insolently  ;  "of  course  \i you  say  that  the  news  I  have  com- 
municated is  false,  we  are  bound  to  believe  you,  even 
against  the  positive  assertion  of  the  young  lady's  bosom 
friend." 

"  Has  Miss  Ellen  Desmond  ever  told  you,  herself^  that  I 
was  engaged  to  her  ?  Has  she  ever  implied  ?,uc\\  a  thing  ?  " 
demanded  Annesley,  sternly. 

"Oh!  well — no,  not  exactly ///<?/,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
your  attentions  to  the  lady,  within  the  last  month  or  two, 
fairly  warrant  myself,  or  anyone  else,  in  believing  the  news 
of  your  engagement." 

**  My  attentions  to  her  ?     To  Miss  Ellen  Desmond  ?  "  queried 
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Annesley,    slowly,    and   wonderingly.       "Where  and   when 
have  you  witnessed  them  ?  " 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered,  how,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  young  lady  in  question  had  shown  him  special 
favour — when  she  had  even  appeared  to  sympathise  with 
him,  at  times  when  his  heart  had  been  sorely  tried  with 
doubt,  and  sorrow,  and  it  also  recurred  to  his  memory  that 
he  had  encouraged  Miss  Desmond's  sympathy,  and  too 
evident  liking  for  himself,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  awaken 
Eveleen's  jealous}^,  and  act  as  a  warning  to  her  not  to  trifle 
with  his  affections.  In  seeking  to  punish  the  one  girl  for 
what  he  deemed  her  inconstancy,  had  he  deeply  wronged 
another?  was  the  question  that  now  troubled  Annesley. 
This  was  indeed  a  complication  for  which  he  had  not  bar- 
gained, and  which  to  his  honourable  mind  seemed  worse  than 
anything  that  had  occurred  before.  Yet,  no  !  he  argued, 
Ellen  Desmond  had  long  been  known  as  a  consummate  flirt, 
and  why  should  Jie,  any  more  than  another  of  the  many  ad- 
mirers who  were  always  following  in  her  train,  be  supposed 
to  have  serious  intentions  towards  her  ? 

In  looking  back  upon  his  past  intercourse  with  the  pretty 
coquette  he  could  not  remember  one  word  or  look  of  his  that 
would  really  entitle  her  to  imagine  that  she  was  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  acquaintance,  but  now,  the  annoying 
thought  returned  to  him  that  this  falsehood,  which  some- 
one had  evidently  set  afloat  against  him,  had  alienated  him 
from  the  one  woman  he  had  ever  loved — he  had  lost  Eveleen 
Corrie,  and  with  her  his  life's  happiness.  He  was  painfully 
recalled  to  the  present,  however,  by  the  sight  of  Captain 
Ralton's  well-satisfied,  and  smiling,  countenance,  as  he  sat 
watching  him  furtively,  and  the  evident  reproach  and  sus- 
picion with  which  his  other  brother  officers  were  regarding 
him.  The  demeanour  of  the  latter  stung  him  with  keenest 
pain;  his  proud,  sensitive  heart  rebelled  against  the  injustice 
of  their  evident,  though  silent,  accusation,  and  turning  upon 
them  passionately,  he  exclaimed  : 

*'  And  you  ! — you,  who  are  my  comrades,  who  call  your- 
selves iry  friends,  can  at  this  late  date  doubt  my  honour — can. 
condemn  me  in  your  own  hearts  upon  the  word  of  such  a  man 
as  that !  "  indicating  Ralton,  who  actually  cowered  beneath 
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Annesley's  scornful  glance.  "  Nay,  do  not  trouble  to  excuse 
yourselves,"  he  continued,  bitterly,  seeing  that  one  or  two  of 
them  had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  were  about  to  speak, 
**  it  is  only  the  way  of  the  world.  Good  Heavens  !  how 
easily  a  word  of  slander,  a  dainty  piece  of  scandal,  or  a  false 
statement  is  believed,  even  by  those  who  know  us  best,  while 
an  unblemished  character  is  so  difficult  to  gain,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  hold." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  Annesley  ?  "  asked  Ralton,  in 
a  would-be  jocular  tone,  as  he  turned  to  the  young  surgeon, 
significantly  tapping  his  forehead  with  his  finger.  '^  Brain 
overheated,  eh,  Conway  ?  I  fear  you  are  likely  to  have 
another  patient,  soon." 

The  doctor  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this  impertinent  speech, 
but,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  Ralton,  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

"It  is  you  who  are  condemning  us,  unheard,  Annesley," 
said  Digby,  proudly  ;  "  you  must  remember  that  the  report 
of  your  engagement  has  come  to  us  as  unexpectedly  as  it 
has  apparently  come  to  you." 

*'I  did  hear  something  about  it,  a  short  time  ago,  but  sure 
I  fancied  it  could  not  be  true,"  said  Geoghegan. 

'*  You/rtwa>(^  ?  "  cried  Annesley,  indignantly.  ''How 
could  you  know  me,  and  yet  imagine  it  to  be  true  ?  you — 
my  own  countryman,  who  have  hitherto  professed  so  much 
friendship  for  me.  Why  did  you  not  force  the  words  down 
the  throat  of  the  liar  who  spoke  them  ?  " 

''Well! — you  see,  I  could  scarcely  do  that,  Annesley," 
replied  Geoghegan,  "seeing  that  my  informant  was  a 
lady." 

"  If  the  report  is  not  true.  Miss  Ellen  Desmond's  friends 
evidently  consider  that  it  ought  to  ^^,"  said  Ralton,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"  Is  this  a  story  of  your  own  Jabrication,  Ralton  ? " 
demanded  Annesley,  passionately,  as  with  glaring  eyes  he 
turned  upon  the  other.  "  Or  was  the  base  falsehood  con- 
cocted between  yourself  and  Miss  Desmond's  charming  friend 
whom  you  gave  as  your  authority  ? — a  countrywoman  of 
yours,  by  the  way,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"  Sir  ! — do  you  dare  to  cast  such   an  aspersion  upon  my 
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character?"  shouted  Ralton,  as  he  started  from  his  seat, 
and  approached  Annesley,  threateningly. 

Captain  ElUs  here  seizing  hold  of  Ralton's  arm  drew  him 
back  into  his  seat  once  more. 

"  Look  here,  Ralton  ! "  he  said,  determinedly,  *'  you  have 
long  been  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Annesley,  for  what 
reason  you  best  know  yourself  ;  but  you  shall  not  accom- 
plish your  object  in  my  presence,  at  all  events,  and  I  may 
remind  you  that  it  is  scarcely  the  conduct  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentlem^an  to  come  to  another  fellow's  quarters  to  insult  him, 
and  to  taunt  him,  whether  it  be  for  his  faults,  or  his  misfor- 
tunes." 

Ellis  had  hit  the  right  mark  in  thus  alluding  to  Ralton's 
wish  to  quarrel  with  Annesley ;  on  many  occasions  he  had 
used  every  effort  to  rouse  the  hot  temper  of  the  Irish  officer, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  Court  Martial,  and  thus  dis- 
gracing one,  whom  he  hated  as  a  rival,  first,  because  he 
had  so  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  service  by  his 
undaunted  courage,  and  deeds  of  daring,  and  was  so  much 
liked  and  respected  by  all  his  brother  officers  ;  secondly, 
because  Annesley  was  invariably  favoured  by  the  fair  sex, 
in  preference  to  himself,  whenever  they  chanced  to  be  in 
company  together. 

For  a  moment  he  quailed  beneath  the  scornful  look  that 
accompanied  the  very  true  words  of  Captain  Ellis,  but  he 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  was  about  to  rally  his  forces  for 
another  attack  upon  his  victim,  whom  his  sneers  and  his 
innuendoes  had  roused  nearly  to  madness,  when  a  fortunate 
interruption  occurred  in  the  entrance  of  Annesley's  soldier 
servant,  carrying  his  hat,  cloak,  and  sword. 

**Time  for  rounds,  sir,"  said  Martin,  "you  said  as  I  were 
to  remind  you,  sir,"  he  added,  as  he  approached  his  master, 
casting  the  while  a  look  of  keen  satisfaction  upon  the  other 
occupants  of  the  room.  "  They'll  all  on  'em  have  to  turn  out 
now,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  gleefully,  **and  then  master 
'11  be  able  to  rest  in  peace  when  he  gets  back  to  barracks — 
not  that  they're  bad  hofificers — none  of  'em  except  that  there 
Captin  Ralton,  (old  Snake-in-the-Grass)  I  can't  abide  htm, 
and  I  believe  as  he  means  mischief  to  my  master,  which  I'll 
keep  a  heye  on  him." 
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Martin's  glee  as  to  Annesley's  room  being  cleared  of  his 
guests  was  premature ;  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host  ;  for 
his  master,  always  courteous,  even  in  the  time  of  his  own 
deep  trouble  and  anxiety,  said  to  his  comrades,  as  Martin 
handed   him  his  sword  : 

'^  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I  promised  to  take  Norton's 
duties  for  him,  to-night ;  you  must  excuse  me,  therefore,  for 
a  short  time.  Ellis  !  kindly  do  the  honours  for  me  in  my 
absence,  and  give  your  orders  to  Martin  for  all  you  may  re- 
quire. I  shall  not  be  very  long.  Make  yourselves  at  home 
until  I  return." 

"Which  they  will  do  and  no  mistake — *  Old  Snake-in-the- 
Grass  '  in  partic'lar,"  grumbled  Martin  to  himself,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room  ;  his  steps  were  arrested  on  the  threshold, 
however,  for  some  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  Captain  Ralton, 
to  which  this  faithful  servant  paused  to  listen,  being  anxious, 
on  his  master's  account,  to  hear  what  followed. 

^*Iam  sorry,"  commenced  Ralton,  in  a  slow,  drawling 
tone,  and  with  his  usual  exasperating  smile,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  aptly  termed  a  grin  ;  "  I  am  sorry  that  the 
fact  I  have  reported  is  not  true — according  to  Captain  Annes- 
ley's statements — still,  we  may  hope  that,  as  he  is  not  other- 
wise engaged,  he  may  now  be  able  to  return  to  his  allegiance 
to  Miss  Eveleen  Corrie." 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room,  and  Annesley  looked 
up  quickly,  his  hands  suspended  for  a  moment  in  their  task 
of  buckling  his  sword,  his  eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  Ralton's 
sneering  face,  as  that  officer  proceeded  in  the  same  sarcastic 
tone  as  before  : 

**  But  I  would  suggest — as  a  friend,  you  know,  Annesley — 
that,  instead  of  your  having  agreed — so  kindly,  of  course — 
to  take  Norton's  duties  to-night,  you  would  have  been  wiser 
had  you  dropped  in  as  an  unexpected  guest  at  the  Colonel's 
quarters,  for  I  can  assure  you,  that  when  I  was  there,  about 
two  hours  ago,  the  gallant  Rochfort — I  beg  his  pardon — 
Viscotmt  Hetherington,  was  decidedly  poaching  on  your  pre- 
serves, I  am  bound  to  confess  that  he  was  finding  a  fair  field 
and — unlimited  favour^  both  from  the  fair  Eveleen  and " 

"  How  dare  you  thus  drag  the  name  of  our  Colonel's 
daughter  into  a  barrack-room   conversation,  or  discuss   the 
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affairs  of  any  man's  household  where  you  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  guest !  "  exclaimed  Annesley,  indignantly,  '*  and 
remember,  Ralton — and  all  of  you  fellows  here  to-night,  that 
my  name  is  no  more  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Miss 
Eveleen  Corrie ;  Viscount  Hetherington  was  only  in  his 
right  place  to-night,  and  receiving  the  treatment  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitled,  seeing  that  Miss  Corrie  is  now  betrothed  to 
kimy 

**  Impossible,  Annesley!"  two  or  three  voices  cried  in  a 
breath. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  Doctor  Conway,  ''  I  do  not  believe 
it ;  this  is  only  a  mere  report  like  the  other." 

*'  A  report,  however,  for  the  truth  of  which  /  can  most 
surely  answer,"  returned  Annesley,  with  a  sadness  which  he 
could  not,  make  what  effort  he  would  to  suppress  it,  keep  out 
of  his  voice,  **  for  I  heard  the  news  from  the  young  lady,  her- 
self, only  a  few  hours  ago." 

**Ah  !  of  course  you  demanded,  and  insisted  on  having 
an  explanation  ? "  remarked  Ralton.  ''  She  hasn't  treated 
you  in  the  best  manner  possible,  you  know  ;  if  you  had  really 
been  engaged  to  the  other  girl  it  would  have  been  different 
then,  you  see." 

''  By  what  right  do  yoii  cross-question  me,  and  interfere 
concerning  my  private  affairs,  Ralton  ? "  asked  Annesley, 
haughtily.  ''  Since  you  wish  to  know,  however,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  I  did  not  demand,  or  insist  upon  an  expla- 
nation, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  was  speaking  to  a  lady 
who  had  a  perfect  right  to  change  her  mind  if  she  so  willed. 
It  is  discount  Hetherington  from  whom  I  have  to  demand 
an  explanation ;  may  Heaven  guide  me  when  next  we 
meet ! "  he  added,  solemnly. 

Annesley  had  reached  the  door  of  the  room,  and  would 
have  passed  out  quickly,  but  was  detained  for  a  moment  by 
his  servant,  who  had  been  an  anxious  listener  to  the  fore- 
going conversation. 

'*  I  think  I  heard  you  talking  of  meeting  Viscount  Hether- 
ington, sir,"  said  Martin,  speaking  rapidly,  but  in  a  tone  so 
low  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  officers  could  distinguish  the 
words  ;  **  please,  sir,  I  only  wanted  for   to   tell  you  that  his 
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lordship  left  the  Colonel's  quarters  this  half-hour  gone,  and 
— and  he  have  returned  to  the  cavalry  barracks  by  the  way 
of  that  there  old  guard  house,"  added  the  man.  **  Heaven 
forgive  me  for  the  lie  !  "  he  murmured  to  himself.  *'  I  hope 
I've  saved  a  meeting  between  those  two  gentlemen  this  night, 
at  all  events." 

The  officers  whom  Annesley  left  behind  him  looked  at 
each  other  for  some  moments.  Ralton  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence ;  rising  from  his  seat,  he  said,  in  as  indif- 
ferent a  manner  as  he  could  assume,  and  with  a  careless  nod 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  **  I  think  I  shall  return  to  my 
own  room  now,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  happy  mood  for  a 
jovial  evening,  so  good-night — all  you  fellows  !  " 

Ralton's  movements  had  been  so  quick  that  he  had  left  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  before  the  other 
officers  were  aware  of  his  intentions. 

''  Ellis  !  "  said  Digby,  gravely,  ''  do  you  think  he  has  fol- 
lowed Annesley  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  Ellis,  "  and  he  has  done  so  in  the  hope  of 
being  a  witness  of  the  encounter  between  Rochfort  and 
Annesley,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will  meet." 

'*  And  that  idiot  of  a  servant  Martin  must  needs  go  and 
tell  Annesley,  in  the  hearing  of  Ralton  (for  I  could  see  that 
he  was  all  ears  listening)  the  very  way  that  Rochfort  had 
gone  ;  by  taking  a  short  cut  over  the  bridge,  Annesley  will 
meet  him  face  to  face,"  said  Geoghegan. 

"And  so  shall  we,  old  fellow — come  on  all  of  you,"  cried 
Digby.  *' Ralton  shall  find  that  he  is  not  the  only  witness  of 
this  meeting,  which  I  much  fear  will  certainly  end  in  a  duel 
if  Annesley  and  Rochfort  cross  each  other's  paths  to-night. 
Geoghegan,  you  come  with  me.  Ellis,  Conway,  and  Mclvor 
had  better  go  by  the  other  route,  so  that  some  of  us  are  sure 
to  be  at  hand." 

This  youthful  and  self-appointed  General  having  mar- 
shalled his  forces,  and  given  his  orders,  hurried  off,  followed 
by  Geoghegan. 

In  the  passage  they  encountered  Martin,  who  appeared 
full  of  mystery,  and  stayed  their  progress  for  a  moment, 
while  he  whispered  to  Digby,  in  a  voice  full  of  anxiety,  and 
trembling  with  emotion  : 
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''  You  be  one  of  my  master's  best  and  truest  friends,  sir ; 
may  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you're  a-going  after  him 
now  ?  " 

''Yes,  Martin,"  replied  Digby ;  ''but  why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

"  Because,  sir,"  returned  the  man,  knowingly,  "  I  think 
it'll  be  the  more  the  merrier  at  that  there  meeting,  if  it  do 
take  place,  which  I've  done  my  best  in  my  'umble  way  to 
prevent,  for  I've  misguided  the  Captain  about  the  road  the 
Viscount  had  taken." 

"  God  bless  you,  Martin  !  "  said  Digby,  kindly,  "you  are  a 
good  fellow,  and  a  faithful  servant,  it  may  be  that  your  thought- 
fulness  has  saved  your  master  from  great  peril  and  trouble." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

••  Since  first  that  music  touch' d  thy  heart  and  mine, 
How  many  a  joy  and  pain  o'er  both  have  past, — 

The  joy,  a  Hght  too  precious  long  to  shine, 
The  pain,  a  cloud  whose  shadows  always  last." 

Moore. 

Thalia  Coghlan  was  later  on  the  road  that  night  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  Always  active  and  industrious,  even 
in  the  time  of  her  greatest  trial  and  sorrow,  she  had,  ©n  this 
occasion,  volunteered  to  help  Mrs.  Murphy  to  *'redup"  her 
old  cabin,  and  to  get  through  a  hitherto  unheard-of  amount 
of  extra  work,  so  that  the  kindly,  hard-wrought  mother,  and 
all  the  family,  might  be  able  to  go  to  the  fete  in  Lord  Powers- 
court's  domain  on  the  following  day,  and  to  enjoy  herself 
freely,  without  having  to  sigh,  despairingly,  over  the  thought 
of  the  extra,  and  accumulated  toil  and  labour  that  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  her  lot  on  her  return  home  at  night, 
but  for  Thalia's  valuable  assistance  on  the  eve  of  the  fete — 
the  long  anticipated,  long  talked-of,  fete — that  was  to  bring 
so  much  pleasure  to  some,  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble  to 
others. 

Michael  Murphy,  (Mrs.  Murphy's  invalid  husband),  was  also 
to  be  of  the  party,  for  Thalia  had  persuaded  Sheymus  Malloy 
to  promise  the  loan  of  a  light  car  in  which  the  poor,  ailing 
man  could  be  conveyed  to  the  fete,  driven  by  one  of  his 
sons,  who  had  solemnly  given  his  word  to  Sheymus  that  he 
would  '*  dhrive  mighty  careful,  an'  not  be  afther  anny  divar- 
shions  or  mischief  wid  the  car  or  the  hoorse." 

However,  as  the  boy  had  that  very  morning  foregathered 
with  the  drummers,  Parker  and  Smith,  and  imparted  to  them, 
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in  confidence,  the  important  news  of  the  loan  of  the  said 
car,  it  was  probable  that  the  poor  horse  would  have  a  lively 
time  of  it,  as  soon  as  Michael  Murphy  was  safely  landed  in 
Lord  Powerscourt's  grounds. 

Sheymus  Malloy  had  not  been  aware  that  Thalia  Coghlan 
would  be  away  all  day  at  the  Murphys'  cabin,  and  that  she 
would  be  returning  home  to  her  lonely  shanty  in  the  gloam- 
ing, on  this  eventful  evening  preceding  the  fete,  and,  as  he 
was  also  fully  occupied  in  helping  with  the  decorations  at 
Powerscourt,  Thalia  was  for  once  without  his  escort ;  but, 
although  Sheymus  was  not  with  her  on  this  occasion,  she  was 
not  alone,  for,  walking  at  her  side,  with  his  old  firm  tread, 
and  erect  bearing,  and  now,  once  more,  in  full  health  and 
strength,  was  her  lover,  Kerry  O'Toole,  his  handsome,  gipsy 
style  of  countenance  wearing  a  brighter,  happier  expression 
than  it  had  done  for  many  a  long  day,  his  dark  eyes — so  like 
Shilrick's  in  expression  yet  so  different  in  colour — looking 
down  upon  Thalia  with  a  tender,  loving  gaze,  as  if  he  would 
read  every  thought  that  was  in  her  heart. 

Kerry  had  long  fancied  that,  in  some  way,  Thalia  was  not 
acting  quite  frankly  towards  him  ;  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  all  that  he  saw  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  a  witness  of 
an  interview  between  his  sweetheart  and  Sheymus  Malloy ; 
nor  could  he  close  his  ears  to  all  that  he  heard,  the  various 
surmises,  and  opinions,  the  whispered  words  of  mysterious 
advice  and  warning  offered  to  himself,  from  time  to  time,  by 
would-be  friends,  or  covert  enemies,  that  there  existed  some 
link  or  tie,  stronger  than  mere  friendship,  between  Thalia 
and  the  young  farmer  of  Bally macreagh.  This,  however, 
required  no  unusually  sharp-witted  onlooker  to  discover; 
and  yet  her  manner  towards  him  was  not  that  of  a  woman 
towards  the  man  she  loved ;  but — as  many  argued — Kerry 
O'Toole  was  poor,  and  Sheymus  Malloy  was  very  well-to-do, 
so  it  might  be  that  Thalia  Coghlan,  the  **  Pride  of  Wicklow," 
as  she  had  been  called,  might  in  the  end  prove  mercenary 
and  choose  the  lover  who  was  best  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods.  All  this  had  been  tormenting  the  mind  of  Kerry 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  illness,  and  had  been 
a  still  greater  puzzle  and  annoyance  to  him  since  his 
recovery. 
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Again  and  again  he  had  pleaded  earnestly  and  urgently;  even 
commanding  Thalia  to  tell  him  all,  and  that  she  should  fulfil  her 
old  promise  to  himself,  and  allow  him  to  arrange  with  Father 
Bernard  for  their  long-delayed  wedding,  now  that  he  was 
once  more  well  and  strong  ;  but  it  had  all  been  in  vain,  for  the 
girl  who  had  been  in  former,  happy  days,  almost  as  wax  in 
his  hands,  anticipating  his  every  wish,  now  proved  herself 
unreasonably  obstinate  ;  and  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks,  and  her  hands  clinging  around  her  lover's,  she  would 
beseech  of  him  to  wait,  only  a  short  time  longer,  and  to  trust 
her  still. 

By  thus  gaining  time,  the  poor  distracted  girl  thought  that 
she  might  so  work  upon  the  feelings  of  Sheymus  Malloy  that 
he  would  consent  to  give  her  back  her  freedom  ;  a  favour 
which  she  feared  to  insist  upon,  lest  the  farmer  might  demand 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  her  promise  to  himself,  or  possibly 
turn  vengeful  against  the  lover  who  was  still  dearer  to  her 
than  all  the  world  beside  ;  and,  moreover,  she  could  not  forget 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  both  owed  to  Sheymus  Malloy. 

Kerry  O'Toole,  however,  knew  not  all  the  workings  of  her 
heart,  and  the  secret  she  was  striving  so  determinedly  to 
keep  from  him,  with  the  mistaken  idea,  which  so  many  share, 
that  delay  will  lessen  the  disagreeable  effect  of  bad  news. 

Kerry's  patience  was  therefore  fairly  exhausted  at  last, 
and  having  heard  that  Thalia  would  probably  be  returning 
home  at  a  later  hour  than  usual  on  the  evening  before  the 
fete,  he  determined  to  go  boldly  to  the  Murphys'  shanty,  and 
to  insist  on  accompanying  her  to  her  own  door ;  having  re- 
solved to  speak  once  more,  and  for  all  time  to  her,  and  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  reserve  and  secrecy  that  had  risen 
up  between  them,  a  dense  mist  of  suspicion  and  doubt. 

The  Murphy  family  had  looked  with  anything  but  pleasure 
upon  the  arrival  of  Kerry  O'Toole  upon  the  scene,  for 
though  they  all  liked  him  well  enough,  yet  Sheymus  Malloy 
was,  naturally,  the  favourite  in  that  household,  for  they  had 
good  cause  to  like  and  respect  the  farmer  who  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  helped  them  when  they  were  very  far 
behindhand  with  the  rent ;  and  they  were  also  deeply 
grateful  to  him  for  assisting  them  at  times  when  they  were 
well-nigh    starving,   and  providing   many    a  dainty  for  the 
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invalid  father,  which  their  scanty  means  could  not  have 
procured. 

Thalia  and  Kerry,  however,  did  not  notice  the  gloomy 
faces  of  those  who  watched  them  leave  the  Murphys'  shanty 
together,  nor  did  they  see  the  eldest  boy,  who  had,  most  un- 
fortunately, chanced  to  overhear  Thalia's  promise  to  accom- 
pany Kerry  to  the  fete  at  Powerscourt  on  the  following  day, 
glide  out  at  the  door  after  them,  and  speed  away,  as  fast  as 
a  pair  of  active,  and  willing  feet  could  carry  him,  to  Bally- 
macreagh  Farm,  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  Sheymus  had 
returned  home,  and  determined  to  warn  him  of  "  the  carryings 
on  "  of  his  rival,  Kerry  O'Toole. 

The  lovers,  meanwhile,  being  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
mischievous  intent  of  young  Tim  Murphy,  were  proceeding 
on  their  way  homeward,  each  happy  in  the  presence  of 
the  other,  and  enjoying,  to  the  full,  the  sweet,  subtle  in- 
fluence of  the  gloaming,  as  they  walked  side  by  side  through 
its  soft,  grey  shadows. 

*' Oh,  Thalia,  jewel  av  me  heart  1  "  said  Kerry,  tenderly, 
as  his  arm  stole  round  her  waist,  "  sure,  this  is  like  the  ould 
dhays  come  back  agin — the  ould  thime  before  we  knew  the 
cruel  throuble  an'  sorrow,  darlin'.  Heaven  grant  'tis  all  over 
now,  an'  that  pace  an'  happiness  may  be  our  blissid  lot  at 
last,  for,  troth  it's  a  mighty  long  thime  they've  been  in 
comin',  Thalie  asthore  ;  faith,  there's  whiles  I'd  be  thinkin' 
that  they  must  have  missed  the  road,  or  forgotten  all 
about  us^  enthirely." 

There  was  a  bright  smile  upon  Thalia's  sweet  face  as 
she  raised  it  shyly,  and  looked  up  at  her  young  lover. 
In  the  happy  present  she  remembered  not  all  the  grief  and 
the  pain  ;  even  the  horrors  she  had  endured  in  the  past  were 
as  nothing  to  her  now  that  her  handsome,  faithful  Kerry 
was  once  more  walking,  safe  and  well,  at  her  side — now  that 
she  could  feel  his  strong  arm  around  her,  his  loving  eyes 
gazing  down  into  hers ;  and  knew  that  his  warm,  true  heart 
was  still  all  her  own.  She  forgot  all  that  she  had  suffered, 
all  her  fatal  promises  to  another,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  passing  moments,  which,  alas  1  were 
speeding  all  too  fast,  and  carrying  with  them  the  short-lived 
happiness  of  these  two  devoted  lovers  I 
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"  Ah,  Kerry  cora  tnachree ! "  replied  Thalia,  earnestly, 
^*  'tis  thankful  we  should  be  this  dhay  annyhow,  for  sure, 
darlin',  the  weeks  an'  the  months  were  dhark  an'  dhreary,  the 
thime  whin  I  niver  thought  to  set  me  two  eyes  on  yer  own 
dear  face  anny  moor  in  this  world." 

*'  An'  would  ye  have  cared  so  much,  mavoiirnecn  ?  "  he 
whispered,  tenderly,  as  he  paused  and  drew  her  closer  to 
him  ;  for  they  had  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  Thalia's  lonely 
shanty. 

''Cared  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion.  "  Cared !  oh,  Kerry,  Kerry  !  me  heart's  darlin', 
sure  it's  the  blissed  sunshine  that  was  gone  out  av  my  life 
enthirely  when  I  thought  I'd  niver  moor  know  the  light  av 
your  love.  Oh,  why  did  ye  lave  me,  Kerry  agraJi  ? — Why 
did  ye  lave  me  ?  Sure  it's  that  caused  all  the  throuble  an' 
the  grafe  that's  come  to  all  av  us." 

*'An'  why  wouldn't  ye  thrust  mesilf,  Thalia  asthore?" 
asked  Kerry,  reproachfully  ;  ''sure  'tis  all  would  have  been 
well  if  ye'd  only  tould  me  what  it  was  that  Sheymus  JMalloy 
was  sayin'  to  yersilf  on  the  ould  bridge  the  night  we  parted." 

At  the  mention  of  the  young  farmer's  name,  Thalia  recoiled 
from  Kerry's  side  with  a  low  cry  of  horror,  and  then  stood 
still  and  speechless  before  him,  as  if  turned  to  stone  ;  her 
beautiful  face  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been 
radiant  with  hope  and  happiness,  was  now  pale  and  drawn 
with  pain,  her  eyes,  from  which  the  soft  love  light  had  slowly 
faded,  were  now  fixed  with  a  dull,  stony  stare  upon  the 
wondering  face  of  her  lover,  and  the  expression  of  utter 
despair  in  them  was  terrible  to  see  ;  for  in  an  instant,  like  a 
flash,  the  memory  of  the  last  few  months,  with  all  their  cruel 
misery  and  bitter  suffering,  returned  to  her  with  renewed 
force,  in  sad  contrast  to  the  happy  moments  she  had  just 
passed  with  Kerry  O'Toole  ;  and  worse  than  all  came  the 
thought  of  her  promise  to  Sheymus,  which  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  forget,  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  honour  bound 
most  strictly  and  determinedly  to  have  kept  it  before  her. 

"  Sheymus  Malloy  ! ''  she  gasped,  at  last,  hastily  with- 
drawing her  cold,  trembling  hands  from  Kerry's  firm  clasp, 
and  covering  her  face  with  them,  to  hide  from  him  the  too 
evident    signs  of  hopeless    despair,   which  were   so  plainly 
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written  on  her  expressive  features,  now  appearing  ghastly 
in  their  deadly  pallor,  heightened  as  the  effect  was  beneath 
the  light  of  the  pale  crescent  moon  that,  in  its  calm,  stately 
beauty,  had  been  slowly  rising  over  the  heads  of  the  lovers. 
The  same  moon  that  was  shining  so  coldly,  so  pitilessly, 
down  upon  Viscount  Hetherington  as  he  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  giant  trees,  a  silent  and  sorrowful  witness  of  the  part- 
ing between  his  rival  and  the  woman  he  so  dearly  loved. 
The  same  moon  that  shone  upon  many  another  pair  of  lovers, 
happy  and  sad,  merry  and  grave  ;  upon  joyful  meetings,  and 
cruel  partings  ;  upon  hearts  light  and  careless,  and  hearts 
bowed  down  with  grief;  upon  every  phase  of  life  and  death 
in  a  world  which,  to  many,  appears  a  beautiful  land  of  hope 
and  promise,  while,  to  others,  it  is  a  howling  wilderness  of 
care,  and  pain,  and  suffering. 

The  moon  has  but  one  face,  yet  it  seems  to  speak  in  many 
languages,  to  strike  a  different  chord  in  the  heart  of  each 
one  of  us,  which  we  interpret  according  to  our  humours  and 
fancies,  making  them  harmonize  with  our  own  thoughts  and 
wishes,  until  we  are  thus  ofttimes,  in  the  hour  of  trouble  or 
peril,  taught  to  look  upward  for  the  light  beyond,  and  to 
search  for  the  silver  lining  that  is  said  to  be  hidden  behind 
every  cloud. 

Poor  Thalia  Coghlan,  however,  could  no  longer  see  any 
beauty  or  find  any  pleasure  in  that  lovely  Summer  evening, 
for  the  spark  of  hope  which  had  been  kindled  in  her  heart, 
had  suddenly  died  out,  leaving  her  once  more  in  darkness 
and  sorrow.  In  the  cloud  now  hovering  o'er  her  path,  the 
unhappy  girl  could  discover  no  silver  lining — she  could  only 
see,  through  a  mist  of  tears,  the  sign  of  the  coming  storm 
that  threatened  so  soon  to  break  over  her  head,  destroying, 
in  its  fury,  the  peace  and  happiness,  not  only  of  herself,  but 
also  of  the  one  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  her. 

''  Sheymus  Malloy !  "  she  repeated,  despairingly,  with  her 
hands  now  clasped  over  her  wildly-beating  heart,  the  tears 
coursing  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  "  Oh,  why — why  did 
ye  spake  av  him  ?  "  she  cried,   mournfully. 

"  An'  why  not  ?  "  demanded  Kerry,  sharply,  all  his  old, 
doubts  and  suspicions  being  once  more  aroused  by  the 
strange    manner  of   his  sweetheart.     **Tell    me,    Thalia — 
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what  is  Sheymus  Malloy  to  yersilf  that  ye'd  be  thrimbUn' 
an'  cryin',  an'  shrinkin'  away  from  me  bekase  I'd  jist  mintion 
the  bhoy's  name.  Why  can't  ye  spake  ?  "  he  continued, 
sternly,  as  with  a  quick,  sudden  movement,  he  laid  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders,  and  turned  her  so  as  to  face  him,  so  that  not 
a  single  look  or  expression  of  hers  could  escape  his  watch- 
ful eyes.  *'  Troth,  it's  the  omadhaiin  I  was  not  to  have  in- 
sisted in  knowin'  all  about  this  before  now.  Maybes  ye 
thought  I  wasn't  noticin' — the  thime  I  was  lyin'  ill  an'  help- 
less in  the  *  Shamrock  ' — that  I  didn't  see  how,  at  the  very 
mintion  av  Sheymus  Malloy,  yer  falin'  to  mesilf  would 
change  enthirely,  how  ye'd  be  turnin'  away  from  me,  and 
how  ye'd  grow  white  as  the  snow,  an'  well  nigh  as 
cowld — sthartin'  an'  thrimblin'  whin  ye'd  hear  the  bhoy's 
footsthep  on  the  gravel  outside,  or  his  voice  at  the 
dure  !  Begorrah  !  "  he  added,  passionately,  as  he  pushed 
Thalia  from  him,  '*  it's  mad  I  must  have  been  to  have  over- 
looked all  this  at  that  thime — I'd  be  woorse  to  be  kapin' 
silent  now,  an'  let  ye  decaive  me  agin,  as  ye  did  before,  wid 
yer  purty,  innocint  face,  an'  the  swate  false  music  av  yer 
voice  !  Ye'd  betther  kape  thim  fine  gifts  for  the  farmer  av 
Ballymacreagh — woorse  luck  to  him  !  " 

*'  Oh,  Kerry,  Kerry !  why  is  it  ye'd  misthrust  me  so, 
darlin'  !  Oh,  why  would  ye  be  afther  doubtin'  me  this 
way  ?  "  cried  Thalia,  despairingly. 

"  Bekase,  if  ye're  thrue,  I  can  see  no  raison  on  earth  why 
ye  shouldn't  kape  yer  ould  promise  to  mesilf,  Thalia,"  replied 
Kerry,  with  natural  anger  and  impatience  in  his  tones. 
*'  Now  that  I'm  well  an'  hearty  agin'  ye're  always  thryin'  to^ 
put  me  off  wid  wan  excuse  an'  another — See,  mavourneen  !  " 
he  continued,  more  gently,  *'let  me  spake  to  Father  Bernard 
to-morrow's  morn,  an'  sure — " 

"No,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Thalia,  in  desperation.  ''Oh, 
can't  ye  wait — can't  ye  wait,  as  I've  axed  ye  so  ofthen, 
Kerry  agrah  ?  " 

''  For  how  much  longer  is  it  ye'd  have  me  to  be  afther 
waitin' ? "  demanded  Kerry,  sternly.  "Look  here,  now, 
Thalia  Coghlan  ;  sure  it's  yersilf  that  must  tell  me  yer  raison 
for  this  bafore  I  lave  ye  to-night,  or  begorrah .''  we'll  part, 
and  this  thime  it  ivill  be  for  iver." 
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"  I  can't,  Kerry — not  to-nigkt^''  sobbed  the  unhappy  girl, 
*'  ah,  no  !  not  to-night,  asthore.  Oh,  if  ye'd  only  have  a  little 
moor  patience — if  ye'd  only  say  ye'd  thrust  me  !  " 

"Thalia  !  "  said  Kerry,  gravely,  as  he  once  more  laid  his 
firm,  strong  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  and  looked  earnestly, 
searchingly  into  the  pale,  sorrowful  face  now  raised  eagerly 
to  his.  **  There's  two  voices  spakin'  to  mesilf  this  minute 
— wan  is  tellin'  me  that  I'd  be  the  big  omadhaun  to  put  anny 
faith  in  the  colleen  who  decaived  me  wanst,  an'  afther  all 
I've  heard  wid  me  own  ears,  an'  seen  wid  me  own  two 
eyes — " 

"  Ah,  no  !  sure  I've  niver,  niver  decaived  yersilf,  Kerry  I  " 
interrupted  Thalia,  ''  it  was  a  misthake — a  cruel  misthake, 
darHn'." 

**  An'  the  other  voice,"  continued  Kerry,  gravely,  "  is  tell- 
in'  me  to  listhen  only  to  the  pladin'  av  me  own  heart. 
Thalie  !  Thalie  !  "  he  cried,  turning  away  from  her  to  hide 
his  emotion,  "sure,  it's  thim  two  voices  that's  dhrivin'  me 
mad,  enlhirely,  for  the  sorra  wan  o'  me  knows  which  av  thim 
is  givin'  me  the  best  advice,  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Oh,  Kerry  !  "  she  cried,  pleadingly,  as  she  stretched  out 
her  hands  towards  him,  "  mavournecn  !  mavourneen  !  listhen 
to  yer  own  heart,  yer  dear,  faithful  heart,  sure  thafll  niver 
play  ye  false,  or  make  ye  forsake  the  wan  that's  loved  ye 
since  the  thime  we  were  little  childer  together — that  loves  ye 
now  wid  all  her  heart's  best  an'  thruest  affection.  Oh,  Kerry ! 
sure  ye  wouldn't  thurn  from  me  now  ?  " 

"  Thalia  !  "  returned  Kerry,  tenderly  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
*'tell  me,  acuishla  machree^  what  it  is  that's  throublin'  3^e ;  if 
ye  love  me  so  well,  sure,  it's  yersilf  can  thrust  me  ?  " 

"  I  will — I  will,  Kerry  asthore  !  but  not  this  night,  darlin', 
maybes  to-morrow — some  thime  to-morrow — whin  all  the 
merrymakin's  over,  enthirely." 

"  Thin  I'll  wait,  mavourneen^  wid  all  the  patience  I  can — 
I'll  wait,  an'  thrust  in  yer  thruth  an'  love,  for  sure,  it's  Nature 
niver  gave  ye  that  pure,  innocint  face  wid  a  false  heart  to 
kape  it  company.  Good-night,  asthore  machree  !  Good-night ! 
May  Heaven's  best  blissin's  be  wid  ye,  and  grant  that  to- 
morrow the  bright  light  av  pace  an'  happiness  may  break 
through   the  dhark  clouds  av   sorrow  an'  despair  that    have 
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been  hoverin'  over  us  so  long — so  long,  Thalia  mavoumeen, 
that  I  did  be  thinkin'  we'd  niver  see  the  silver  linin'  that  was 
hidden  away  so  far  beyant  the  dharkness." 

'^  Ah,  Kerry  !  there'll  niver  moor  be  anny  dharkness  in  my 
life,  wid  the  light  diSr  your  love  shinin'  upon  me,  for,  sure  it's 
yersilf  that's  the  sthar  av  my  path,  enthirely." 

For  some  time  after  Kerry  had  left  her,  and  the  tall,  active 
form  of  her  lover  had  passed  from  her  sight,  Thalia  stood  at 
the  door  of  her  lonely  shanty,  watching  the  crescent  moon  rise 
higher  in  the  sky,  a  bright,  hopeful  smile  upon  her  lips,  a 
happy  light  in  her  clear,  love-lit  eyes,  for  now  that  she  had 
once  fairly  made  up  her  mind  to  explain  all  to  Kerry,  and  to 
plead  her  cause  with  Sheymus  Malloy,  half  the  trouble  and 
anxious  care  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  hope  and  happi- 
ness which  had  so  long  been  strangers  to  the  poor  girl's  sad 
and  weary  heart,  seemed  now  to  be  almost  within  her  grasp. 

Almost  !  but  not  entirely.  Alas  !  what  a  wide  gulf  too 
often  exists  between  them,  between  hope  and  its  realiza- 
tion. Thalia  had  but  a  moment  before  entered  her  humble 
abode,  and  had,  as  usual,  drawn  the  bolt  of  the  door,  when 
she  was  startled  by  a  loud,  impatient  knock  upon  the  panels. 
'*  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  called  through  the  key-hole. 

"  Sure  it's  mesilf,  Thalia  Coghlan  !  "  replied  the  angry 
voice  of  Sheymus  Malloy  ;  '*  who  ilse  would  it  be  at  this  hour, 
hut  m^^yer  promised  husband,  that  would  daur  to  be  afther 
comin'  to  yer  shanty  an'  spakin'  to  yersilf,  I'd  be  for  axin'  ? 
Open  the  dure  ! — it's  somethin'  mighty  impoorthant  I  have  to 
say,  an'  begorrah  !  if  I  don't  get  the  same  words  said  this 
night  I'll  sthand  here  knockin'  an  hammerin'  ontil  to-mor- 
row's dhawn." 

'*  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  "  sobbed  the  sorrow-stricken 
girl  to  herself;  the  one  word  mentioned  so  hopefully,  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  by  the  one  who  was  so  dear  to  her, 
seemed  to  awaken  her  to  the  sense  of  all  the  old  misery  and 
uncertainty,  as  with  cold,  trembling  fingers  she  slowly  and 
reluctantly  withdrew  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  stood  face  to 
face  with  Sheymus   Malloy. 

**  Ah  !  maybes  ye're  disappointed  1 "  he  commenced,  laugh- 
ing derisively.  *'  Maybes  ye  thought  it  was  the  other  bhoy 
come  back  to  spake  a  few  moor  lovin'  w^ords  !  " 
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'*  No  !  "  returned  Thalia,  proudly/*  sure,  I  couldn't  be  dis- 
appointed thinkin'  it  was  ^  the  other  bhoy,''  as  ye  call  him,  be- 
kase  he^d  niver  have  come  here  to  disthurb  mesilf,  or  anny 
other  lone  colleen  at  this  hour,  knockin'  an'  thumpin'  at  the 
dure  that  way,  an'  behavin'  like  some  mad  craythur.  But  now, 
since  ye're  here,  Sheymus  Malloy,  what  is  it  ye  have  to  say 
to  mesilf?" 

'*  Who  was  the  bhoy  that  brought  ye  home  from  Michael 
Murphy's  cabin  this  night  ?  Sure,  it's  a  mighty  long  thime 
ye  must  have  been  on  the  road  wid  him,  for  ye  haven't  off 
yer  cloak  yet,  an'  I  heard  ye  only  boultin'  the  dure  as  I  came 
up  the  path  beyant." 

For  some  moments,  Thalia  remained  silent,  with  a  look  of 
resolute  determination  on  her  face,  as  she  stood,  defiantly, 
before  Malloy.  She  was  anxious,  at  all  costs,  to  gain  time ; 
every  minute  she  felt  was  precious,  for  well  she  knew  that, 
if  the  young  farmer  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  follow 
Kerry,  he  would  soon  overtake  him,  and  the  meeting  between 
these  two  men,  especially  in  their  present  state  of  mind, 
would  be  disastrous,  and  utterly  ruin  all  the  plans  she  had  so 
carefully  and  so  hopefully  laid  out  for  herself,  and  intended, 
if  possible,  to  carry  out  on  the  morrow. 

Sheymus  Malloy,  however,  grew  impatient  at  her  silence. 

'*  Who  was  it  ?  "  he  again  demanded,  his  voice  hoarse 
with  anger. 

''What  business  is  that  sly  yours ,  Sheymus  Malloy  ?  " 

"  Moor  than  annywan  ilse's  I'd  be  thinkin'  ;  but,  since 
ye  won't  spake  an'  tell  me  the  thruth,  I'll  hilp  yer  memory, 
darlin',"  he  continued,  with  another  derisive  laugh.  ''May- 
bes  ye've  forgotten  'twas  Kerry  O' Toole,  yer  ould  swate- 
heart,  the  bhoy  who  went  an'  left  ye,  forsaken  an'  alone, 
wid  nothin'  but  sorrow  an'  care  for  company.  Begorrah  ! 
'tis  thim  soort  that  does  be  gettin'  all  the  good  an'  the 
happiness  in  this  world,  annyhow.  An'  hadn't  he  caused 
iverywan,  all  round,  enough  throuble  an  grafe,  an'  nare 
been  the  death  av  his  little  souldier  brother,  without  thryin^ 
to  put  the  comedher  on  yersilf  agin,  and  sthale  yer  heart 
away  from  the  wan  that's  been  faithful  an'  thrue,  an'  sthood 
by  ye  through  yer  dhark  days  av  sorrow  an'  throuble.  How 
daur  he  come  home  wid  yersilf  this  night ! — how  daur  he  !  " 
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"  Sthay,  Sheymus  Malloy,"  interrupted  Thalia,  with  dig- 
nity, '*  sure  I've  heard  enough.  The  road's  free  to  him  as  it 
is  to  yersilf,  an'  I've  the  right  s//// to  choose  me  own  company. 
As  for  him  sthahn'  me  heart  from  yersilf^  shure  he  couldn't 
thake  from  ye  what  niver  was  an'  niver  will  be  yours,  at  all, 
at  all." 

'*  Ocli^  begorrah  I "  cried  the  man,  passionately,  "may 
Heaven  kape  me  from  murdher  this  night  if  I  mate  the  bhoy 
that's  ruined  me  life,  an'  crassed  ivery  hope  I  had  cherished 
in  me  heart.  Oh  I  why  didn't  I  lave  him  to  the  thraitor's 
doom  he  so  well  deserved  ?  " 

"  Sheymus  Malloy,"  said  Thalia,  in  a  voice  full  of  sorrow 
and  reproach,  "  don't — oh,  don't  be  sayin'  that !  Sure  ye 
can't  mane  all  the  bitther,  cruel  words  ye've  just  spoken. 
Aftherall  the  kindness,  and  the  favours  ye've  haped  upon 
mesilf — afther  savin  his  life,  an'  rescuin'  him  from  a  fate  that 
would  have  been  worse  than  death  to  a  bhoy  wid  his  love  av 
freedom,  and  his  proud  heart.  Oh,  Sheymus  !  don't  cause 
me  to  commit  the  wicked  sin  av  ingratitude — don't  make  me 
hatCy  wid  all  me  heart,  the  good,  true  friend  who  has  done  so 
much  for  mesilf,  an'  for  the  wan  that's  dearest  to  me  in  all  the 
whole  wide  woorld." 

In  her  earnestness  and  anxiety  she  had  approached  nearer 
to  Malloy,  and  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm. 

Her  gentle  touch  seemed  to  soothe  the  man's  angry  spirit, 
and  with  much  of  his  old  tenderness  of  manner  he  clasped 
her  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  closer  to  him  ;  the  passionate 
light  had  faded  from  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  sounded  calm, 
and  kindly  when  he  next  spoke  : 

"  But,  Thalia,  sure  I've  tould  ye  many  an'  many  a  thime, 
that  I  couldn't  be  contint  wid  yer  frindship,  an'  see  now, 
mavourneen^  why  would  ye  be  afther  previntin'  me  from 
lettin'  iverywan  know  that  ye've  promised  to  be  me  wife  ? 
How  long  is  this  sacrit  to  be  kept,  Thalia  ?  An* 
what  good  is  the  kapin'  av  it  goin'  to  do  annywan' 
at  all  ?  It's  only  raisin'  false  hopes  in  the  heart  av  that 
other  bhoy,  Kerry  O'Toole,  for  sure  I've  kept  me  word  to 
yersilf,  from  the  dhay  I  promised  that  he  should  know 
nothin'  av  it,  ontil  he  was  well  an'  sthrong  again,  an'  able 
to  bear  the  news.     He's  well  now,  Thalia,   an'   yet  ye'd  still 
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be  afther  houldin'  me  back  from  spakin'.  How  much  longer 
is  it  I'm  to  kape  me  silence  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Sheymus  I "  sobbed  Thalia,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  her  slender  form  trembling  beneath  the  storm  of 
wild,  passionate  grief  that  swept  over  her  heart,  for  in 
Malloy's  words — gentle,  and  kindly  though  they  were — she 
could  read  no  hope  of  his  relenting.  *'  I — sure  I  was  goin' 
to  ax  ye  to-morrow — to — to  kape  silent  about  this, — for  iver 
— an' — an'  to  relase  me  from  me  promise  to  yersilf " 

"  Thalia  !  "  cried  the  farmer,  indignantly,  ''  sure  ye  gave 
me  yer  promise  twice — av  yer  own  free  will,  an  I'll  not  be 
thaken  up  an'  thrust  aside  that  way  whiniver  it's  plasin'  to 
yersilf  to  change  yer  mind.  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
**  this  is  his  doin'.  I  can  see  it  all  now.  An',  look  ye  here, 
Thalia  Coghlan  !  I've  heard  that  though  ye'd  already  given 
yer  word  to  mesilf — yet  now  ye've  promised  to  go  to  the  fete 
wid    Kerry  O'Toole,  to-morrow — but  I'll  not  have  it,  mind 

ye!" 

**  Whoiver  tould  ye  that  I  was  goin'  wid  him  has  spoken  the 
thruth.  I  <//<3^ promise  that  much,  an'  sure  I'll  kape  me  word  !  '^ 
said  Thaha,  determinedly. 

''  Thin  if  ye  do^  Thalia  Coghlan — if  ye  set  out  wan  foot 
on  the  road  wid  him^  sure  it'll  cause  a  mighty  great  disthur- 
bance  enthirely,  for  there'll  be  an  ind  to  my  silence,  and 
Kerry  O'Toole  shall  hear  to-morrow,  what  in  justice  to  both 
av  us  he  should  have  been  tould  long  ago,  an'  if  it's  plasin' 
to  him  to  fight  it  out  wid  mesilf  in  a  fair  an'  honest  manner, 
begorrah  1  I'm  ready  for  him ;  sure  there's  space  enough  at 
Powerscourt,  annyhow." 

With  these  words  the  farmer  thrust  Thalia  aside,  and 
hastened  away  at  a  pace  so  rapid  that  he  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  For  a  moment,  Thalia  stood  in  a  state  of  half- 
stupor,  gazing  after  him  ;  then,  being  suddenly  struck  with 
terror  at  the  thought  that  he  might  encounter  Kerry  on  the 
dark,  solitary  road,  she  started  swiftly  in  pursuit,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  pacify  him.  With  a  low,  mournful  cry,  and  her  hands 
clasped  tightly  over  her  aching  heart  she  sped  onward,  but 
the  moment's  delay  at  first  had  been  fatal  to  her  purpose  for 
when  she  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  roads  diverged  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  Sheymus  Malloy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
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and  Thalia  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  path  he  had  taken, 
as  each  would  lead  in  the  end  to  Ballymacreagh  farm.  Feel- 
ing it  hopeless,  therefore,  to  continue. her  wild,  uncertain 
course  across  country,  and  being  utterly  exhausted  in  mind 
and  body,  she  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  roadside  ;  but  not  for 
long,  her  next  thought  was,  that  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
conceal  herself  somewhere  so  that  neither  of  her  lovers  would 
be  able  to  find  her  on  the  morrow.  Near  where  she  sat  was 
a  dark  plantation,  around  which  grew  a  tolerably  thick  black- 
thorn hedge ;  this,  thought  the  poor  girl  in  her  distracted 
state  of  mind,  was  the  best  of  places  for  her  purpose,  so 
pushing  her  way  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  hedge,  she 
threw  herself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  lay  half-buried 
among  the  tall  grass  and  tangled  underwood,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

*' Oh,  Kerry!  asthore  macJiree !  is  it  for  this  that  Heaven 
has  twice  over  given  ye  back  to  me  from  the  very  brink  av 
the  grave — for  this — only  for  this  ?  Ah,  no,  no  I  the  dhay 
will  niver  dhawn  that'll  see  mesilf  the  wife  av  Sheymus 
Malloy.  I  should  hate  him — oh !  how  I  should  hate 
him — for  sure  I  couldn't  live  widout  the  love  av  Kerry 
O'Toole." 

Here  in  this  lonely  spot,  some  time  afterwards,  Thalia 
Coghlan  was  discovered  by  Captain  Annesley,  on  his  return 
from  his  last  visiting  rounds  for  the  night.  He  chanced  to 
be  passing  the  plantation,  and  hearing  a  sound  of  bitter 
weeping,  and  a  woman's  voice  in  evident  sorrow  and  despair, 
he  pushed  his  way  through  the  hedge,  and  soon  found 
Thalia,  looking  miserable  and  forlorn,  half  wild  with  grief ; 
her  long,  rich  auburn  hair,  which  had  escaped  from  its  con- 
finement, fell  in  heavy  masses  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  red 
cloak,  loosened  from  its  fastening  at  the  throat,  and  very 
much  torn  by  the  hedge  as  Thalia  had  scrambled  through 
the  gap,  now  lay  beside  her,  soaking  wet  with  the  heavy 
night  dew. 

At  the  first  glance  Annesley  did  not  recognise  the  prostrate 
form  at  his  feet ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  he  discovered  who 
it  was,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  distress. 

"Thahal  Thalia  Coghlan!'^  he  cried,  ''what  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wonderful  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
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The  poor  girl's  explanations  were  so  incoherent  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  was  some  time  before  Annesley  could 
ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case ;  but  by  degrees,  bit  by 
bit,  he  contrived  to  draw  from  her  all  the  cause  of  her 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  past  and  present,  and  consequently, 
Thalia,  warming  to  her  task  under  the  officer's  ready  sym- 
pathy, told  him  more  than  she  had  ever  done  before  to  any 
of  her  other  friends,  begging  for  his  advice  and  help  ;  for 
who,  she  thought,  could  be  of  greater  assistance  to  her  than 
Kerry's  own  foster  brother, 

Annesley,  however,  was  much  perplexed  in  mind  as  to  the 
advice  he  should  offer.  To  interfere  in  a  love  affair  is  never, 
at  any  time,  a  very  satisfactory  matter,  and  this  case,  as  re- 
lated by  Thalia  Coghlan,  seemed  such  a  tangled  web  of  mis- 
takes, misunderstandings  and  secrecy,  that  he  scarcely  saw 
his  way  to  unravel  it ;  and,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these 
grave  considerations,  the  strange  incongruity  of  his  present 
position  seemed  to  strike  him.  Here  was  he,  the  dignified 
Captain  Annesley,  alone,  and  in  a  most  romantic  situation, 
with  an  exceedingly  beautiful  young  peasant  girl ;  the  dark 
plantation,  the  weird,  yet  artistic,  surroundings,  and  over 
all — the  pale  moonlight,  rendered  the  whole  scene  one,  to 
which  a  chance  onlooker  would  most  assuredly  give  the 
name  of  a  lover's  tryst. 

Hurriedly,  therefore,  Annesley  assisted  the  girl  to  rise  to 
her  feet,  and  to  adjust  her  cloak,  even  in  his  haste  helping 
her  to  gather  up  the  tangled  masses  of  damp  hair  that  fell 
in  wild  confusion  around  her,  and  withal — Hke  the  thorough 
gentleman  that  he  was — treating  her  with  that  courtesy 
and  respect  which  he  never  failed  to  adopt  towards  every 
woman  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  peeress,  or 
peasant. 

"  Well,  Thaha  I  "  he  said,  at  last,  after  he  had  seen  that 
the  girl  looked  a  little  less  miserable  and  dishevelled  than 
when  he  had  first  found  her  in  her  curious  retreat ;  "it  is  a 
strange  affair  altogether,  and  you  must  give  me  time  to  think 
the  matter  over  carefully;  meanwhile,  you  must  go  home  at 
once,  there  is  no  use  in  remaining  out  here,  mourning  over 
your  troubles,  and  giving  yourself  your  death  of  cold,  nor  is 
there  the  least  use  in  hiding  away  from  your  lovers,  either 
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here,  or  anywhere  else.  You  must  face  the  matter  bravely. 
Go  to  the  fete  to-morrow  by  all  means  as  you  have  promised 
to  do  so,  and  good  luck  be  with  you  !  " 

'*  But  plase,  yer  honour,  which  av  the  bhoys  is  it  I'd  be 
goin'  to  the  fete  wid,  at  all  ?  "  asked  Thalia,  gravely,  and 
with  a  demure  curtsey. 

''With  which  of  them  did  you  promise  to  go,  Thalia?" 
enquired  Annesley,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  Sure,  an'  it's  mesilf  promised  both  the  bhoys,  yer 
honour,  bekase,  d'ye  see,  I  wanted  to  kape  pace  betwane  the 
two  av  thim  enthirely." 

*'Ah! — well  I  fear  you  have  scarcely  taken  the  most 
judicious  way  to  attain  that  object,"  said  Annesley,  smiling, 
in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  ''And,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  for  me  to  advise 
you.  I  think,  however,  that  you  had  better  go  with  my 
foster  brother,  and — well,  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"Oh,  sir! — sure,  how  will  I  iver  be  able  to  thank  yer 
honour  for  yer  kind  w^ords,  an'  yer  hilp  ?  What  •<:«;/  I 
do  to  show  the  gratitude  that's  in  me  heart  to  yersilf  ?  " 

"Why,  never  get  yourself  into  such  a  scrape  again,"  re- 
plied Annesley,  kindly,  "  but,  Thalia  Coghlan,  my  good  girl, 
I  think  it  is  my  duty,  ere  we  part,  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
scarcely  acted  fairly  to  either  of  your  two  devoted  lovers,  in 
keeping  them  both  on  in  this  way  until  the  last  moment. 
No  doubt  you  acted  for  the  best,  however,  so  I  will  not  re- 
proach you,  for  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  Only  take 
my  advice  in  this — avoid  all  mystery  and  secrecy  for  the 
rest  of  your  days,  as  you  would  avoid  the  direst  misfortune, 
for  the  keeping  of  a  secret  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  life's 
happiness ;  believe  me,  I  speak  from  bitter  experience. 
And  now,  Thalia,  my  colleen,  I'll  bid  you  good-night ;  and  I 
hope  that  to-morrow  may  see  you  safely  and  happily  out  of 
all  your  difficulties  and  troubles,  for  my  foster  brother's  sake, 
as  well  as  for  your  own." 

Little  thought  Thalia  Coghlan,  and  Annesley,  that,  while 
they  were  conversing  so  earnestly  together,  there  had  been 
more  than  one  witness  to  their  strange  meeting. 

VOL.    III.  P 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest,  open-hearted  friend, 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 
And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  !  " 

Rev.  J.  Skinner. 

While  the  strange  interview  between  Captain  Annesley 
and  ThaHa  Coghlan  was  taking  place  in  the  plantation,  that 
officer's  two  especial  friends  and  champions,  the  young  Lieu- 
tenants Digby  and  Geoghegan,  who  had  as  yet  failed  to  find 
Annesley,  were  now  approaching  the  sentry-box  which  they 
knew  that  he  must  pass,  either  at  the  commencement  of  his 
visiting  rounds  to  the  outlying  posts,  or  on  his  return  to 
barracks. 

''Who  goes  there  ?"  demanded  the  sentinel  on  guard,  as 
they  came  slowly  on,  to  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  hav- 
ing paused  on  his  line  of  match  at  the  sound  of  their  voices 
and  approaching  footsteps. 

*'  Who  goes  there  ?  '* 

The  officers  had  been  so  deeply  engrossed  in  their  conver- 
sation, that  they  had  forgotten  the  near  proximity  of  the 
sentry-box,  it  was  also  very  dark  at  that  moment,  for  the 
moon  was  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud  ;  they  were  both, 
therefore,  somewhat  startled  on  suddenly  hearing  the  deep, 
sonorous  voice  of  the  invisible  sentry,  a  soldier  of  the 
Marines,  utter  the  well-known  challenge. 

'*  A  friend  ! "  replied  Digby,  being  the  first  to  recover  him- 
self. 
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"Advance  friend,  and  give  the  parole  and  countersign ! '' 
returned  the  sentry,  now  standing  before  the  two  officers  with 
fixed  bayonet. 

For  an  instant  Digby  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  parole  or  countersign  ;  fortunately,  however, 
Geoghegan  knew  both,  and  supplied  the  necessary  passwords, 
upon  which,  the  sentinel  once  more  shouldered  his  musket, 
and  continued  his  march,  with  the  words  : 

''  Advance  friend  !     All  is  well  1  " 

As  the  officers  were  about  to  proceed  on  their  way,  how- 
ever, a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  Digby,  and  he 
turned  to  enquire  of  the  sentry  if  Annesley  had  passed  that 
way. 

'*Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier,  ''but  it  is  some  time  ago;  I 
reckon  he  must  be  in  barracks  again  by  now." 

"Thanks,"  returned  Digby,  "have  you  seen  any  other 
officers  on  the  road  since  you  have  been  on  guard  ?  " 

"  Only  Captain  Ellis,  sir,  he  is  on  ahead  now  a  few  paces, 
he  passed  just  before  you  came  in  sight." 

"Ah  !  come,  Geoghegan,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  over- 
take him." 

"  Good-night,  sentinel,"  cried  the  two  young  men,  gail}',  as 
they  proceeded  onward  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"Good-night,  sirs,"  returned  the  soldier,  looking  after 
the  retreating  figures  wonderingly,  until  they  were  out  of 
sight. 

"Whatever  cafi  they  all  be  up  to  ?  "  he  murmured  to  him- 
self. "  Seems  to  me  as  all  the  officers  of  our  corps  is  out 
gallivanting  to-night.  Well,  it  ain't  no  business  of  mine, 
that's  certain,"  concluded  the  sentinel,  as,  once  more 
bringing  his  musket  to  the  shoulder,  he  continued  his 
monotonous  march  to  and  fro,  past  the  old  sentry-box. 

Digby  and  Geoghegan  were  not  long  in  overtaking  Ellis, 
whom  they  informed  of  their  failure  in  finding  either 
Annesley  or  his  rival,  Viscount  Hetherington  ;  they  were, 
however,  well  satisfied,  on  hearing  from  Ellis  that  he,  with 
Mclvor  and  Conway  had  met  the  Viscount,  and  that  the 
adjutant  and  the  young  surgeon  had  volunteered  to  give 
him  a  convoy  on  the  road  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  privately 
promising  Ellis   that  they  would   not  lose  sight  of  Rochfort 
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until  they  had  seen  him  safely  beyond  the  out-posts  that 
would  be  visited  by  Annesley,  and  thus  all  chance  of  any 
hostilities  between  the  latter,  and  the  young  cavalry  officer, 
even  should  they  meet,  was  prevented,  at  all  events  for 
that  night. 

Thus  it  was  that  these  three  faithful  friends,  so  staunch 
and  true,  continued  on  their  homeward  way,  well  satisfied 
with  their  night's  work,  and  apprehending  no  farther  danger 
for  their  favourite  comrade, 

**  What  a  terrible  pity  it  is,"  said  Digby,  as  the  three  officers 
were  eagerly  conversing  together  over  all  that  had  happened 
that  eventful  evening,  '*  what  a  sad  pity,  that  Annesley  and 
Miss  Corrie  could  not  make  up  their  quarrel ;  they  are  not 
even  friendly  now  when  they  meet." 

*'  Yet  I  feel  certain  they  care  as  much  for  each  other  as 
ever  they  did — perhaps  even  more,"  said  Geoghegan, 
sagely.  *'  Only  they  are  both  too  proud  to  own  it,  and 
so  they  would  rather  wreck  their  life's  happiness." 

'*  There  has  been  some  cruel  mistake,  or  misunderstand- 
ing between  them,"  remarked  Ellis,  '^  which  side  may  be 
most  to  blame  I  cannot  tell ;  but  somehow  I  fancy  that  even 
yet,  this  affair  may  all  come  right  in  the  end." 

**  Impossible,  I  fear,  Ellis  !  "  returned  Geoghegan. 
*'  You  see,  Rochfort — I  always  think  of  him  by  the  old 
name — was  so  madly  in  love  with  our  Colonel's  beautiful 
daughter  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  give  her  up  now 
that  she  has  once  consented  to  become  his  wife." 

"lam  not  so  sure  about  that,  Geoghegan,"  said  Ellis, 
thoughtfully.  ''With  all  his  faults  and  his  vanity,  I 
believe  that  Viscount  Hetherington  is  a  true  gentleman  at 
heart,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  affection  for  Miss  Corrie 
being  so  genuine  would  prevent  him  from  insisting  that  she 
should  keep  her  promise  to  himself,  if  by  so  doing  he  should 
cause  her  life-long  misery." 

"  But,  EUis,"  said  Digby,  "  I  think  that  Eveleen  Corrie  is 
much  too  honourable  to  break  her  word  when  once  she  has 
given  it ;  and  so  I  fear  that  these  three  friends  of  ours  will  go 
blindly  blundering  on,  under  a  feeling  of  false  pride  and  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  until  all  hope  of  future 
peace  and  happiness  is  at  end  for  each  one  of  them.     Oh  !  " 
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continued  the  young  officer,  earnestly,  **  it  is  so  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  stand  silent  and  inactive  onlookers  when  those 
for  whom  we  feel  such  friendship  are  drifting  before  our 
very  eyes  into  a  very  sea  of  sorrow  and  trouble." 

*'Yet  what  can  wc  do,  Digby  ?  "  asked  Geoghegan,  hope- 
lessly. 

''  I  must  think.  I  must  try  some  means  of  setting  matters 
right  between  Annesley  and  Miss  Corrie,"  cried  Digby, 
energetically ;  *'  why  the  foolish  girl  is  actually  throwing 
away  the  love  of  one  of  the  best,  and  the  noblest  fellows  in 
the  Service." 

"You  had  better  let  the  matter  alone,  Digby,"  advised 
Ellis,  cautiously,  *'you  may  only  do  harm  instead  of  good ; 
no  one  ever  gets  any  thanks  for  meddling  in  love  affairs." 

**  Oh,  but  I  promised  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara  that  I  would  do 
all  I  could,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  my  word  to  her," 
replied  Digby,  determinedly,  with  heightened  colour,  and  an 
earnest  light  in  the  clear  blue  eyes,  that  always  shone  forth 
so  honestly  and  fearlessly  upon  friend  or  foe.  "  I  *do  not 
quite  know  how  I  shall  commence  the  siege,  but  surely  when 
the  cause  in  which  I  would  take  up  arms  is  honourable 
and  true  the  victory  must  be  mine  in  the  end." 

''Well,  Digby,  1  wish  you  success,  with  all  my  heart," 
said  Ellis,  kindly,  **  but  I  much  fear  that  your  efforts  will  be 
all  in  vain." 

"  Sure  there's  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  Digby  not  to 
interfere,  if  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara  has  asked  him  to  do  so," 
remarked  Geoghegan,  mischievously,  ''but  I  should  have 
thought  her  little  ladyship  mi^ht  have  done  most  good  her- 
self with  Miss  Corrie,  seeing  that  they  have  always  been 
such  devoted  friends,"  he  added,  sensibly. 

"  My  dear  Geoghegan  !  you  don't  suppose  that  Lady 
Mabel  has  remained  inactive  in  this  matter,  do  you  ? " 
demanded  Digby,  sharply. 

"  Have  a  care,  Geoghegan  !  "  laughed  Ellis.  "  You  are 
touching  on  delicate  ground.  But  seriously,  Digby,  I  fear 
that  Annesley  has  been  most  to  blame  in  this  case  ;  he  is  one 
of  the  best  fellows  I  know,  and  he  is  very  warm-hearted,  and 
true  to  the  core,  but — alas  !  he  is  exceedingly  hot-tempered, 
and  sometimes  not  over  reasonable." 
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**Ah,  yes,  Ellis  !  unfortunately  you  are  right,"  agreed 
Digby.  **  Annesley  and  his  foster  brother,  Kerry  O'Toole, 
are  strangely  alike  in  that  respect,  they  are  always  on  the 
look  out  for  storms." 

'*  Annesley's  hand  is  ever  ready  to  wander  to  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  upon  the  shortest  notice,"  continued  Ellis,  ''when- 
ever he  fancies  some  insult  has  been  implied  to  his  country, 
or  his  corps,  or  some  wrong  done  to  a  friend  whom  he  con- 
siders it  his  duty  to  defend." 

"  Well,  I  don't  blame  him  for  that^^^  said  Geoghegan, 
proudly.  "  His  is  not  one  of  your  cold,  calm  natures  that 
can  stand  quietly  an  injury  or  injustice  done  either  to  him- 
self, or  a  friend,  without  wishing  to  avenge  it." 

"Quite  so  !"  returned  Ellis,  smiling,  ''in  those  sentiments 
you  and  your  countryman  agree  perfectly." 

For  some  moments  after  this,  the  three  officers  walked  on 
in  silence,  each  one  being  busy  w^ith  his  own  thoughts  ;  but 
at  last  Ellis  remembered  suddenly  that  he  had  important 
news  to  communicate  to  them,  which,  in  the  stirring  events 
of  the  night  he  had  quite  forgotten. 

''Ah,  Digby!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  has  quite  slipped  my 
memory  until  now,  that  when  I  went  to  Annesley's  quarters 
this  evening,  I  had  information  of  some  importance  for  you 
all.  It  seems  that  we  are  not  to  return  to  old  England  im- 
mediately :  there  is  a  rumour  that  we  may  be  required  else- 
where, and  that  when  we  are  once  embarked  we  are  to  cruise 
about  for  a  time  ;  and  so  there  is  another  chance  for  yoii^ 
Digby,  to  see  some  active  service.  I  received  a  letter  to-day 
from  our  gallant  friend  and  comrade-in-arms,  Captain  John 
Douglas ;  there  are  signs  of  disturbances  in  many  quarters 
from  all  he  says,  and  he  himself  is  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  under  orders  for  embarkation.  Our  brave  Douglas  !  " 
continued  Ellis,  earnestly,  "  he  is  in  truth  a  worthy  descen- 
dant of  his  noble,  and  famous  Scottish  ancestors,  w^ienever 
he  is  called  into  active  service,  he  wins  fresh  laurels  for  our 
corps.  He  tells  me,  in  his  letter,  that  his  friend  Oldfield  will 
be  with  him,  and  probably  young  Wright  and  Coryton, 
gallant  fellows,  all  of  them  ;  it  is  such  men  as  these,  brave 
hearts  and  true,  who  help  to  maintain  the  ancient  prestige 
of  our  Army  and  Navy;  they  are   faithfully  following   the 
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glorious  example  of  those  dauntless  heroes  of  our  corps, 
Godfrey  and  Pitcairne,  who  so  bravely  fought,  and  fell  doing 
their  duty,  and  who  proved  an  honour  to  the  Service,  and 
to  their  country.  I  am  glad  that  Gillespie  is  writing  a  history 
of  our  corps,  it  will  be  a  brilliant  record.  I  hope,  however, 
that  if  we  have  another  land  expedition  at  this  time 
affairs  may  be  better  arranged  than  during  one  campaign 
in  which  our  men  were  engaged  when  our  provisions  were 
sent  out  in  a  rotten  ship,  which  the  authorities  had  been 
warned  beforehand  was  unseaworthy.  But  they,  taking  into 
consideration  their  superior  nautical  knoivledgc — one  of  them 
having  gone  a  pleasure  cruise  in  our  principal  man-of-war,  in 
especially  fine  weather,  insisted  on  experimenting  with  it,  so 
they  ended  by  losing  the  ship,  besides  the  value  of  the  pro- 
visions." 

''And  it  served  them  right,  though  it  was  unfortunate  for 
those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  that  campaign,"  said 
Digby. 

"  Well,  in  one  way,  perhaps,  yes  ;  but  although  our  men 
and  officers  were  dying  fast  around  us  from  starvation,  want 
of  proper  accommodation  and  clothing  (for  we  had  been 
sent  away  at  a  moment's  notice)  ;  still,  it  is  probable  that 
the  green  coffee,  stale  salt  pork,  and  mouldy  biscuits — 
the  very  refuse  of  the  old  stores,  which  had  been 
gathered  together  for  the  poor,  absent  soldiers — would 
have  completed  the  fatal  work  faster  still.  When  the 
supply  of  provisions  at  last  arrived,  they  stood  for  many  a 
day,  before  we  even  saw  them,  waiting  while  the  officials 
quarrelled  over  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  give  orders  for 
them  to  be  served  out  ;  and  while  poor,  starving  sentries 
marched  up  and  down,  within  sight  of  the  stores  they  dare 
not  touch,  and  which  had  arrived  too  late  to  save  many  a 
friend  and  comrade  from  a  painful  and  inglorious  death.  Our 
men  are  ever  brave  and  stout-hearted  ;  but  it  was  the  saddest 
sight  that  I  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  witness,  to  see 
fine,  noble,  young  fellows,  slowly  drooping  and  sinking,  one 
after  another,  from  sheer  want  and  starvation,  while  not  one 
word  of  complaint  or  reproach  ever  crossed  their  lips. 
Heaven  forgive  us  !  we  were  often  sorely  tempted  to  think 
that  the  country  for  which  we  had  left  our  happy  homes,  and 
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were  giving  our  very  lives — had  forgotten  us  in  our  direst 
need,"  added  Ellis,  with  emotion,  as  the  memory  of  those 
terrible  scenes  of  trial  and  suffering,  in  a  far  distant  land, 
once  more  returned  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  see  again  the 
old,  familiar  faces,  and  to  hear  the  voices  of  many  a  dying 
comrade  between  whom  and  himself  had  existed  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship. 

"Death,  or  glory  !  "  had  been  the  motto  and  watchword  of 
each  brave  man  who  had  gone  forth  from  his  home,  and  his 
loved  ones,  in  the  full  health  and  strength  of  his  manhood  ; 
but  not  such  a  death  as  that  described  by  Captain  Ellis  had 
been  in  their  thoughts  ;  to  die  on  the  battlefield  manfully, 
nobly  fighting  for  king  and  country — this  had  been  their  am- 
bition, if  death  in  that  foreign  land  were  to  be  their  portion. 

"  Our  men  are  ever  ready  to  do  their  duty  everywhere, 
according  to  their  motto,  'Per  Mare,  Per  Terr  am  !^'  said 
Digby,  proudly.  "  Ah,  well !  we  must  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  accept,  as  a  compliment,  the  confidence  that  our  country 
evidently  places  in  British  soldiers  and  sailors  doing  their 
duty  through  every  peril  and  hardship,  and  even,  too  often — 
what  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  all  to  bear — injustice." 

"You  are  right,  Digby,  and  duty  must  be  done,  even  unto 
the  death,  for  our  country's  sake,"  returned  Ellis,  gravely. 

"And  for  the  honour  of  our  corps,"  added  Geoghegan, 
earnestly. 

The  three  officers  had,  by  this  time,  come  within  sight  of  the 
plantation  in  which  Annesley  had  discovered  Thalia  Coghlan. 
At  the  side  nearest  to  them  the  black-thorn  hedge  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  at  that  part  where  Thalia  had  taken 
refuge,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  at  the  extreme  opposite  end 
of  the  plantation. 

As  the  three  friends  approached,  Digby  paused  suddenly, 
detaining  Ellis  and  Geoghegan,  while  he  attracted  their 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  hedge  which  was  lowest,  and 
in  front  of  which  was  a  slight  incline,  or  grass  covered  bank, 
upon  this  hillock  stood  the  figure  of  a  man,  evidently  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  but  with  a  long  cloak  over  all,  the  cape 
of  which  was  drawn  up  close  around  the  neck  and  face,  as  if 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  identity  of  the  wearer. 

"  See  ! — who  is  that  ?  "  cried  Digby,  pointing  to  the   man, 
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who  was  now  bending  over  the  hedge,  and  striving  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  something,  or  someone,  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  plantation. 

''  Why  !  as  I  hve,  it  is  that  sneak  Ralton  ! "  exclaimed 
Geoghegan. 

"  What  can  he  be  doing  there  ?  "  said  Ellis,  wonderingly. 

'*  He  is  no  doubt  engaged  in  his  usual  congenial  occupa- 
tion, playing  the  spy  upon  someone,  I  expect,"  returned 
Digby,  contemptuously. 

'' What  is  going  on  in  the  plantation,  I  wonder?"  said 
Ellis.       '*  Let  us  see  for  ourselves." 

"  '  Old  Snake-in-the-grass,'  is  evidently  listening,  and 
watching  very  intently,"  remarked  Geoghegan,  as  he  and  his 
two  brother  officers  approached  nearer  to  the  spot  where 
Ralton  was  standing,  or  rather  supporting  himself  by  keep- 
ing a  firm  grasp  of  the  branches  of  the  hedge  in  front  of  him. 

Captain  Ralton  hails  with  great  delight  the  appearance  of 
Ellis  and  his  two  companions  and  eagerly  signals  to  them  to 
keep  silent,  but  to  advance  as  quickly  as  possible,  anfl  share 
his  post  of  observation  over  the  black-thorn  hedge. 

"  There  !  there  !  "  he  cried,  exultantly,  in  a  low,  hissing 
whisper,  as  he  pointed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  plantation, 
"  there  is  our  perfect,  our  most  honourable,  most  immaculate 
Captain  Armoric  Annesley — a  charming,  romantic  picture,  is 
it  not  ?  Our  Hibernian  friend  seems  to  find  truth  in  the  old 
saying  that  '  variety  is  charming  ;  '  he  has  soon  sought  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  the  fair  Eveleen's  love,  in  the  smiles, 
and  the  sweet  society  of  a  deuced  pretty  little  peasant  girl. 
Upon  my  honour  our  friend  Annesley  has  devilish  good 
taste." 

For  a  moment  the  three  officers  were  somewhat  taken 
aback  ;  they  had  come  up  to  the  hedge  at  the  very  instant 
when  Annesley  was  carefully  adjusting  Thalia's  cloak  around 
her  shoulders,  and  the  girl's  face  was  raised  eagerly  to  his, 
as  she  listened  to  his  kindly  words  of  advice  and  sympathy  ; 
the  onlookers  were,  however,  too  far  away  for  them  to  hear 
what  those  words  really  were,  they  could  only  sec,  and  the 
picture  upon  which  their  eyes  fell,  might,  without  any  stretch 
of  imagination,  be  styled  ''a  lover's  assignation." 

In  another  instant,   however,   the  girl's   face,    which  had 
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been  at  first  hidden  from  their  sight  by  the  shadow  of  a  tree, 
was  now  turned  towards  them,  and  as  the  moonhght  shone 
full  upon  it,  Geoghegan  and  Digby  simultaneously  recognised 
Annesley's  companion,  and  all  doubt  and  suspicion  of  him 
was  immediately  banished  from  the  minds  of  his  young 
comrades. 

''Why  it  is  Thaha  Coghlan,  the  sweetheart  of  Annesley's 
foster  brother,  Kerry  O'Toole,"  said  Digby,  in  a  low  voice. 
''  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  Annesley 
speaking  in  a  kindly  manner  to  hcry 

''You  do  not  understand  our  Irish  wa^^s.  Captain  Ralton," 
remarked  Geoghegan,  disdainfully. 

"No!"  sneered  Ralton,  "  and  to  jndge  from  the  trifling 
episode  which  w^e  have  just  witnessed,  I  fear  I  lose  a  great 
deal — I  shall  feel  honoured  by  your  instructions  at  some 
future  time,  my  young  friend." 

"Annesley  is  evidently  remonstrating  with  the  girl  about 
something,"  said  Ellis,  "he  is  probably  talking  to  her  about 
her  lover,  Kerry  O'Toole,  I  know  that  he  has  been  troubled 
for  some  time  past  at  the  way  Thalia  Coghlan  was  treating 
his  foster  brother." 

"Ah!— well — /should  advise  that  Mr.  Kerry  O'Toole  re- 
monstrates with  his  charming  lady-love  himself  for  the  future, 
and  not  depute  such  a  deuced  handsome  fellow  as  our 
Hibernian  friend  Annesley,  to  do  it  for  him.  This  sort  of 
thing  doesn't  answer,  you  know,"  continued  Ralton,  sneer- 
ingly. 

"What  sort  of  thing  ?  "  demanded  Geoghegan,  sharply, 
^'  you  had  better  explain  what  you  mean,  Captain  Ralton." 

The  latter  made  no  reply  in  words  ;  he  simply,  with  a 
diabolical  smile,  pointed  to  the  two  figures  in  the  plan- 
tation. 

"You  have  already  been  told  that  it  is  quite  natural  for 
Annesley  to  be  on  kindly  terms  with  his  foster  brother's 
sweetheart,"  said  Digby,  angrily. 

"Ah,  true  1 — I  had  forgotten  that  we  are  in  Ire /a  fid  at 
present — that  explains  a  world  of  eccentricities." 

"And  it  shall  explain  more!"  commenced  Geoghegan, 
passionately,  but  in  an  instant  Digby  had  seized  his  arm  and 
held  it  as  in  a  vice.      "  Geoghegan  !    my  dear  fellow  !  "  he 
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said,  with  quiet  contempt,  "such  a  miserable  attempt  at  wit, 
such  a  very  poor,  ignorant  sort  of  remark  is  not  worthy 
of  your  notice." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  all  your  excuses  for  our  friend  Annesley 
are,  in  this  instance,  rather  lame,  don't  you  know,"  con- 
tinued Ralton,  in  still  more  impertinent  and  irritating  tones, 
''Surely,  if  he  had  wished  for  an  interview  with  yonder  fair 
wood-nymph,  solely  on  his  foster  brother'' s  account,  he  need 
not  have  selected  such  a  romantic  hour  and  spot  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  besides  all  this — I  may  say  picturesque  courtesy,  and 
address  towards  a  common  peasant  girl  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  wonderful  dignity  and  character  of  our  Hibernian 
friend — Annesley  is  always  so  deuced  proud,  you  know." 

''  Anything  that  is  noble,  and  kind,  and  generous  is  con- 
sistent with  the  life  and  character  of  our  gallant  comrade. 
Captain  Annesley,"  said  Digby,  proudly. 

**  And  let  me  see  the  man  that  will  dare  to  traduce  him," 
cried  Geoghegan,  threateningly. 

'*  Hush  I  "  whispered  Ellis,  softly,  laying  his '  hand 
warningly  on  the  arm  of  the  excited  young  Orangeman. 
'*  It  would  annoy  Annesley  to  know  that  we  were  all  here. 
Let  us  go  away  before  he  sees  us." 

'*  Egad,  Geoghegan  !  your  Irish  foster  brother  relationship 
is  sometimes  convenient,"  said  Ralton,  with  his  insolent 
smile,  ''  I  wish  /  had  one  with  such  a  deuced  pretty  little 
sweetheart." 

So  far,  the  officers  had  been  speaking  in  very  low  tones, 
scarce  above  a  whisper,  and  Annesley  had  been  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  conversation  with  Thalia  to  hear  or  to  notice 
them,  for  there  was  a  long  space  of  ground  between  the  spot 
where  they  stood  and  Ralton's  post  of  observation  at  the 
back  of  the  hedge  ;  in  addition  to  this  fact  a  slight  breeze 
had  arisen,  and  caused  a  sighing,  whistling  sound  among 
the  fluttering  branches  of  the  trees,  and  this  effectually  pre- 
vented Annesley  from  hearing  the  whispering  voices  at  the 
far  end  of  the  plantation,  while  the  thick  underwood,  and  the 
black-thorn  hedge  hid  the  speakers  from  his  view  ;  but 
although  Annesley  neither  heard  nor  saw  them,  there  was 
someone  else  whe  had  been  an  intent  and  eager  listener,  and 
when  Ellis  proposed  that  he  and  his  comrades  should  retire 
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from  the  very  unpleasant  position  in  which  they  now  found 
themselves  he  was  startled  by  a  low  voice  at  his  elbow, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Not  yet,  yer  honour.  If  ye  plase  it's  mesilf  that  would 
like  to  be  afther  thankin'  yersilf  and  these  two  gintlemen 
who  came  wid  ye,  for  the  way  ye've  spoken  for  me  fosther 
brother." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  the  officers  when  on 
turning  to  see  from  whence  the  strange  voice  came,  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  tall,  handsome,  young 
Irish  peasant,  whom  Geoghegan  immediately  addressed  as 
Kerry  O'Toole.  The  latter  after  leaving  Thalia  at  her  own 
door,  had  turned  aside  from  his  homeward  path  to  visit  a 
friend,  and  on  his  return  he  had  taken  a  short  cut  across 
country  to  reach  the  main  road,  and  thus  it  was  that,  angry 
and  sore-hearted,  Kerry  had  also  been  a  witness  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  interview  between  Annesley  and  Thalia  ;  he  had 
moreover,  heard  the  remarks  of  Captain  Ralton  about  their 
meeting.  His  mind  was  once  more  filled  with  doubt  and 
suspicion  as  he  wondered  indignantly  what  could  have 
brought  his  sweetheart  out  again  at  such  an  hour,  after  he 
had  seen  her  safely  to  her  own  door,  and  how  she  came  to 
be  in  such  a  position.  For  although  Kerry  resented  Ralton's 
way  of  speaking  both  of  his  foster  brother  and  Thalia,  yet 
he  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  cer- 
tainly imperilled  her  fair  fame  by  thus  running  the  risk  of 
being  discovered  alone  with  an  attractive  young  officer  of 
the  Marines  in  that  lonely  plantation  after  nightfall.  He 
determined  to  demand  a  full  explanation  from  Thalia,  as  well 
as  to  bring  Annesley  to  account  for  this  night's  work.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  manfully  decided  to  put  aside  his  own 
grievance,  and  resolved  that,  whether  she  were  false  or  true 
to  him,  the  reputation  of  the  girl  he  loved  should  be,  at  all 
costs,  saved  before  these  young  officers. 

''As  for  yersilf!  "  he  continued,  turning  passionately  upon 
Ralton,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  '*  daur  to  hint  wan 
word  agin  me  fosther  brother,  or  the  colleen  yondher  that's 
me  promised  wife,  and,  begorrah  1  it's  yersilf  that'll  repint 
it  the  longest  dhay  ye'll  iver  live  to  see.  An'  sure,  I'd  be 
axin  what  call  ye  have  to  be  watchin'  and  pryin'  into  other 
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paple's  concarns  ;  hadn't  I  the  right,  if  'twas  plasin'  to  me- 
silf,  to  bring  me  swateheart  here  to  mate  me  own  fosther 
brother,  so  as  the  colleen  might  be  afther  persuadin'  his  hon- 
our to  give  her  away  at  the  widdin',  for  who  is  it  she'd  have, 
if  not  Armoric,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Are  ye  satisfied  now  I've 
given  ye  all  that  information  ;  or  is  there  annythin'  ilse  that's 
puzzlin'  yer  mind  this  night  ?  " 

*'  How  dare  you,  a  low,  vulgar  peasant,  lay  hold  upon  me, 
a  gentleman,  and  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service,  in  this 
way  ?  "  demanded  Ralton,  angrily,  twisting  himself  out  of 
Kerry's  grasp. 

For  the  first  time,  Kerry  glanced  at  the  face  of  his  victim, 
and  then  astonished  all  present  by  breaking  into  a  merry 
peal  of  laughter,  exclaiming,  gleefully  : 

"  Och,  bedad  !  I  know  ye  now.  Troth  !  it's  yersilf  that's 
the  very  gintlenian  that  thried  to  sthale  a  kiss  from  the  lips 
av  purty  Molly  McCarthy,  wan  dhay  at  market ;  but  the 
colleen  gave  ye  an  illegant  box  on  the  ear  for  payment,  an' 
her  swateheart,  Rory  Monaghan,  added  a  black  eye,  for  in- 
therest.  Sure,  I  see  now  how  it  was  ye  thought  my  fosther 
brother  might  be  av  the  same  affectionate  nathure  ae  yer- 
silf." 

**  Insolent  wretch  ! — ^jail  bird  I  "  hissed  Ralton,  between 
his  teeth. 

*'  What's  that  yer  honour  is  sayin'  ? "  asked  Kerry, 
fiercely. 

''  Well  1  if  you  are  not  in  jail  you  ought  to  be,  it  is  the 
only  fitting  place  for  such  blackguards  as  you,"  sneered 
Ralton. 

"  Have  ye  annythin'  moor  to  say  agin'  mesilf  ?  "  demanded 
Kerry,  again  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  shaking  him,  passion- 
ately, and  then  flinging  him  into  a  ditch  near  them.  *' Spake 
up,  now,  at  wanst." 

*' Yes  1  I  will  speak  up  1  "  returned  Ralton,  as  he  sat  up  in 
the  ditch,  and  began  to  wipe  the  mud  off  his  clothes.  "  I 
intend  to  speak  up,  and  my  words  are — that,"  making  a  sig- 
nificant movement  with  his  hand,  **  you  ought  in  common 
justice  to  have  been  strung  up  long  ago  ;  such  vermin  as  you 
have  no  right  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  world  to  do  mischief 
to  innocent,  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  as  for  you, 
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Ellis,  and  you,  Digby  and  Geoghegan,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  stand  calmly  there  and  allow  your  brother  officer 
to  be  abused." 

"  Our  brother  officer  happened  to  be  the  aggressor,"  re- 
turned Digby. 

'^  You  know,  Ralton,  that  we  have  had  express  orders,  when 
called  out,  to  do  our  duty  with  justice,  and  kindness,  like 
soldiers  and  men,  and  on  no  account  to  aggravate,  or  to 
irritate  the  peasantry  ;  yet  that  is  just  v^\\2it you  are  constantly 
doing,  so  I  do  not  feel  calle'd  upon  to  support  you  in  this 
case,"  said  Ellis,  quietly. 

''And  I  never  interfere  in  another  man's  quarrels,"  said 
Geoghegan,  "  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  with  my  own." 

By  this  time  the  voices  of  the  disputants  had  been  uncon- 
sciously raised,  so  that  the  sound  reached  the  ears  of 
Annesley,  just  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  Thalia  Coghlan. 
Without  another  word,  however,  Annesley,  not  knowing 
that  both  he  and  his  companion  had  been  already  discovered 
in  their  solitary  retreat,  signed  to  Thalia  to  keep  silence,  and 
hastily  assisted  her  to  creep  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge, 
by  which  she  had  entered  the  plantation,  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, for  he,  like  Kerry,  was  fearful  that  her  reputation 
might  suffer  if  she  were  found  there  alone  with  him,  at  such 
an  hour.  As  soon  as  Thalia  had  disappeared  through  the 
hedge,  and  he  had  seen  her  running  swiftly  in  the  direction 
of  her  own  home,  Annesley  hastened  across  to  the  other  end 
of  the  plantation,  and  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  comrades 
were  assembled,  just  in  time  to  hear  Ralton  repeat  his  in- 
sulting remarks  to  Kerry  O'Toole. 

'*  Yes  ! — I  say  you  ought  to  have  been  strung  up  !  —that 
is  the  proper  and  fitting  treatment  for  such  as  you — base 
traitor  to  your  King  and  country  !  " 

For  a  moment  Kerry  stood  regarding  his  adversar}^ 
threateningly,  then,  with  a  contemptuous  look  he  said, 
scornfull}^,  "Sure  I'll  not  demane  mesilf  layin'  another  finger 
on  the  likes  av  yersilf,  and  in  regard  av  the  illegant,  gintle- 
manly  spache  ye've  just  made,  I'd  be  for  telHn'  ye,  that  seein' 
Ireland  is  me  native  land  I  haven't  anny  King  at  present,  at 
all,  an'  it's  for  me  own  counthry  I  was  fightin'  whin  I  was 
thaken  prisoner.      An'  for  the   rest — sure    I    can    honestly 
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swear  before  Heaven  that  Fvc  niver  in  all  me  life  played  the 
mane  spy  upon  a  fellow  craytlmr,  nor  have  I  iver  proved 
thraitor  to  friend  or  foe ^ 

"  Well  said,  Kerry  !  "  exclaimed  Annesley  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  as  the  same  instant  he  quietly  put  his 
hand  over,  and  seizing  Ralton  by  the  collar,  shook  him  even 
more  vigorously  than  Kerry  had  done. 

''  There,  my  gallant  comrade,"  he  cried,  "  it  has  always 
been  your  desire  to  see  me  tried  by  Court  Martial,  of  that  I 
am  well  aware.  Now  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
so  doing,  if  you  still  wish  it.  Only  I  don't  think  3^ou  «;/'//," 
continued  Annesley,  calmly,  "  because,  you  see,  your  own 
conduct  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  your  style  of 
language  would  not  appear  in  the  most  favourable  light,  as 
in  order  to  defend  myself,  I  should  be  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  explaining  how  our  little  difference  occurred. 
However,  if  you  do  decide  to  avail  yourself  of  your  long- 
wished-for  chance,  which  has  come  at  last,  as  a  reward  for 
your  patience  and  perseverance,  why,  I  am  quite  rea^y  for 
you,  and  even  should  I  be  condemned,  and  dismissed  tke 
service,  I  shall  consider  that  I  have  paid  cheaply  for  the 
luxury  of  that  thorough  shaking  which  I  have  just  given  you. 
Yes  !  I  do  not  know  when  anything  has  afforded  me  such 
perfect  and  entire  satisfaction  before.  '  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good,'  this  may  possibly  benefit  some 
poor  m.an  in  our  corps,  some  messmate,  or  brave  young 
fellow  in  the  ranks,  upon  whom  you  may  have  cast  your 
baleful  eye,  for  I  scarcely  think  that  your  head  will  be  clear, 
and  cool  enough  to  concoct,  or  ydur  hand  steady  enough  to 
write  one  of  your  secret  and  confidential  reports  to  the  autho- 
orities  against  anyone  for  the  next  six  months." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  an  anxious  mind  that  Cap- 
tain Annesley  returned  to  barracks.  Kerry  had  manfully 
done  his  best  to  save  the  reputation  of  his  sweetheart,  and, 
in  so  doing,  had  in  a  measure  shielded  his  foster  brother 
from  the  doubt  and  suspicion  of  his  comrades  ;  but  Annesley 
knew  well,  the  jealous,  and  suspicious  disposition  of  Kerry, 
and  feared  that,  in  his  heart,  the  latter  might  misunderstand 
the  nature  of  the  unfortunate  interview  which  he  had  just 
witnessed.     Annesley  also  knew  that  they  had  not  heard  the 
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last  of  the  matter,  for  Ralton  would  make  good  profit  out  of 
it,  he  would  spread  the  story,  with  his  own  additions  and 
embellishments,  far  and  wide,  among  the  friends  and  acquain- 
tances whom  they  both  visited,  and  Society  generally,  would 
condemn  him,  and  at  the  same  time  be  merciless  in  its  judg- 
ment of  poor  Thalia.  Both  were  innocent  victims,  it  is  trne, 
but  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  circumstantial  evidence 
would  be  very  strong  against  them.  Neighbours  would,  with 
their  usual  generosity  in  such  cases,  declare  that  "  there 
must  be  something  in  it !  "  that  ''  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire,"  they  would  make  things  '*  fit  in,"  they  would  carefully 
"  put  two  and  two  together,"  to  their  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion. Alas  !  how  often  is  the  happiness  of  a  good,  honest  life 
wrecked,  how  many  pure,  and  spotless  reputations  are  ruined 
by  the  ''fitting  in,"  and  "putting  two  and  two  together" 
gifts  of  our  self-sufficient  neighbours,  and  the  members  of 
that  worldly,  shallow-hearted  coterie,  called  "  Society." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  The  harp  so  long  silent  shall  again  be  strung  ; 
Glad  songs  as  of  old  by  thy  minstrels  be  sung  ; 
Past  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  and  all  nations  see 
Our  own  dearest  island  the  home  of  the  free." 

T.  C.  S.  CORRY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.L. 

A  lovely  sunrise  heralded  the  day  of  Lord  Powerscourt's 
fete.  Hundreds  of  guests,  rich  and  poor,  representing 
almost  every  calling  in  life,  and  coming  from  all  parts  ^f  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from  many  other 
counties,  thronged  the  beautiful  and  spacious  grounds  of 
Powerscourt  from  early  morning  until  nightfall.  All  seemed, 
for  that  one  day  at  least,  to  have  put  aside  their  cares  and 
troubles,  and  to  have  come  determined  to  enjoy  to  the  full, 
the  generous  hospitality  of  a  kind,  and  very  popular  landlord. 

The  grounds  of  Powerscourt  were  some  miles  in  extent, 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
assembled,  there  was  no  overcrowding,  or  confusion. 
Numerous  amusements  were  provided  in  different  parts, 
throughout  the  noble  domain,  and  large  marquees  were 
erected  near  all  the  various  points  of  interest,  where  re- 
freshments were  liberally  served  by  active,  happy-looking 
domestics,  and  young  pages  in  a  most  picturesque  fancy  cos- 
tume, consisting  of  loose  and  full  tunics,  from  the  neck  to 
the  knee,  of  light  grey  velvet,  confined  at  the  waist  by 
sashes  of  bright  emerald  green  satin,  with  silver-lasselled 
ends  falling  on  one  side  ;  while  round  the  bottom  of  the 
tunics,  round  the  necks,  at  the  shoulders,  and  round  the 
wrists  of  the  long,  tight  sleeves  were  bands  of  green  satin, 
■embroidered    with    silver.     Small    grey,    silver-embroidered 
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velvet  cloaks,  lined  with  green  satin,  were  thrown  over  one 
shoulder ;  and  three-cornered  hats  of  grey  velvet,  with  green 
feathers  and  silver  lace  trimming,  long,  curly,  powdered  hair, 
green  silk  stockings,  and  grey  shoes,  with  green  rosettes 
and  silver  buckles,  completed  their  unique  and  becoming  cos- 
tume. 

Some  of  these  boys — all  of  whom  could  boast  of  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  good  looks — were  employed  in 
carrying  silver  tra}^^,  with  crystal  goblets,  while  others  were 
the  bearers  of  richly  chased  flagons  of  wine.  At  each  of  the 
marquees  two  or  three  of  these  young  pages  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  seemed  very  popular  with  the  guests  of  every 
class. 

To  describe,  in  mere  words,  the  countless  beauties  of 
Powerscourt,  is  to  attempt  a  task  that  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  within  this  one  demesne,  there  are  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  so  varied,  yet  all  so  exquisitely,  so 
grandly,  beautiful,  as  to  satisfy  all  lovers  of  Nature,  whatever 
their  especial  tastes,  or  fancies,  might  lead  them  most  to 
admire. 

The  splendid  old  mansion,  of  Grecian  architecture,  with 
its  wonderful  terraces,  from  which  could  be  obtained,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  most  lovely  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  the  two  Sugar  Loaf  Mountains 
towering  over  all  in  the  distance,  at  times  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing in  a  soft  veil  of  mist,  changing  in  tint  and  hue 
with  every  hour,  with  every  turn  of  the  weather,  the  clear 
mountain  streams  trickling  down  the  gullies,  or  pouring  their 
hissing,  boiling  foam  into  the  deep  ravines,  ever  and  anon 
gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  setting,  or  the  rising,  sun,  and 
shimmering  with  a  soft,  tender  brilliancy  in  the  fair  moon- 
light, the  whole  forming  a  charming  picture  of  land  and 
water ;  while  the  noble  deer-park,  the  bright,  attractive 
gardens,  the  picturesque  drives,  the  cool,  shady  woods, 
with  their  trees  of  every  conceivable  shade  of  green,  yellow, 
and  crimson,  the  romantic  glens,  in  Spring  and  Summer,  a 
perfect  glory  of  perfume  and  colour,  with  violets,  primroses, 
hyacinths,  and  anemones,  and  other  sweet,  wild  flowers  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  and  above  all,  the  famous  waterfall 
w^ith    its    rugged  rocks    and  wooded   ravines,   all   combined 
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to  make  the  home  of  Lord  Powerscourt  so  perfect,  and 
so  enchanting,  that  surely  the  most  exacting  of  mortals 
could  neither  imagine,  nor  desire  anything  more  beau- 
tiful. 

A  particular  spot  in  the  old  deer-park  at  Powerscourt, 
near  the  waterfall,  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
peasantry  and  soldiers  on  the  day  of  the  fete,  and  a  fairer 
spot  could  not  have  been  chosen,  with  its  mingling  of 
mountain,  wood  and  water.  Here  and  there  between  the 
trees  were  glimpses  of  the  river  Dargle,  flowing  through  a 
portion  of  the  deer-park,  and  winding  its  way  between  fern 
and  moss-covered  and  wooded  banks ;  the  waterfall,  too,  on 
this  day  proved  particularly  fine,  and  poured  in  seething, 
foaming  torrents  down  the  mountain  side  with  unusual 
velocity.  Not  far  from  this  waterfall,  and  within  sight  and 
range  of  the  glittering  spray,  was  a  grassy  space  of  some 
extent,  and  over  the  turf,  which  was  of  a  bright,  vivid  green, 
were  scattered  many  fine  old  trees,  beneath  which  were 
seated,  or  standing,  conversing  together,  groups  of  "soldiers 
of  the  Marines,  with  some  of  the  cavalry  regiment  sta- 
tioned at  Bray,  and  a  few  Highland  soldiers  who  had  been 
doing  duty  in  Wicklow  and  the  neighbouring  counties  during 
the  Rebellion;  nor  was  "Jack"  absent  from  the  scene  of 
festivities,  for  several  sailors  were  present  from  the  ships  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  they 
were  by  no  means  behindhand  in  the  general  fun  and  merri- 
ment. Indeed  all  appeared  so  happy  and  peaceful,  and  were 
fraternizing  together,  and  with  the  peasantry,  in  such  a 
friendly  manner,  that  the  retrospect  of  the  past  year  seemed 
more  like  a  sad  dream  than  a  reality ;  it  was  almost  in- 
credible that,  but  a  few  short  months  before,  the  awful  evils 
of  civil  warfare,  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  ay  !  and  even  of 
bloodshed,  had  reigned  supreme  among  these  happy,  light- 
hearted  people. 

It  was,  in  very  truth,  a  happy  and  complete  union  of  class 
and  creed,  which  had  been  nobly  devised  and  planned  by  the 
large-hearted,  and  liberal-minded  landlord.  Lord  Powerscourt, 
and  which  might  be  so  aptly  described  in  the  beautiful  words 
of  Davis,  one  of  Ireland's  bards  : 
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"  What  matter  that  at  different  shrines 

We  pray  unto  one  God  ? 
What  matter  that  at  different  times 

Our  fathers  won  this  sod  ? 
In  fortune  and  in  name  we're  bound 

By  stronger  Hnks  than  steel ; 
And  neither  can  be  safe  or  sound, 

But  in  the  other's  weal. 

And,  oh  !  it  were  a  gallant  deed 

To  show  before  mankind. 
How  every  race  and  every  creed 

Might  be  by  love  combined — 
Might  be  combined,  yet  not  forget 

The  fountains  whence  they  rose, 
As  filled  by  many  a  rivulet. 

The  stately  Shannon  flows." 

Some  of  the  soldiers  were  playing  at  bowls  ;  while  Ser- 
geants Marks  and  Smith,  Corporal  Hickson,  Privates  Pike, 
Marlow,  and  Clark,  with  other  old  friends  of  the  Marine  corps 
were  standing  looking  on,  with  groups  of  admiring  peasantry, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  picturesque  holiday 
attire.  The  drummers,  fifers,  and  buglers  of  the  various 
regiments,  and  some  merry  man-of-war  sailor-boys,  foremost 
among  the  latter  being  Geordie  McBean,  were  amusing  them- 
selves, either  with  a  huge  football,  skittles,  or  making  futile 
efforts  to  catch  minnows,  and  other  diminutive  fresh  water 
fish,  by  means  of  the  crudest  of  impromptu  fishing  rods,  or, 
for  a  variety,  revelling  in  rides  about  the  Park  upon  gaily 
decked  donkeys  provided  for  the  more  juvenile  guests  on  the 
occasion.  Amidst  this  latter  band  of  pleasure  seekers  Masters 
Parker  and  Smith  were,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  to 
the  fore,  and  in  their  wake  followed  closely  two  of  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  Murphy  boys,  who  had  not  been  very 
long  in  discovering  kindred  spirits  in  the  two  irrepressible 
young  soldier  laddies. 

Jack  Lanyard,  the  coxswain,  was  also  present,  among  the 
naval  guests,  and  stood  for  some  time,  watching  the  antics 
of  the  sailor  boys,  with  mingled  feelings  of  amusement  and 
anxiety,  the  latter  predominating,  as  the  old  sailor  thought 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  collect  the  boys  belonging  to  his 
ship,  and  get  them  all  safe  on  board  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  incorrigible  Geordie   McBean, 
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and  a  few  others  of  a  like  nature.  At  present,  however,  the 
said  Geordie's  occupation  was  harmless,  and  innocent 
enough,  he  was  entertaining  a  select  company  with  a  very 
hvely  nautical  song,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  each  verse, 
giving  his  audience  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  dancing  the 
sailor's  hornpipe,  at  which  he  proved  no  mean  adept,  being 
indeed  the  ''  show  dancer  "  on  board  his  ship. 

Walking  to  and  fro  near  the  waterfall,  sauntering  down 
the  river  side,  or  seated  on  banks  and  moss-covered  stones 
beneath  the  trees  were  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  were  Captain  Norton,  Lieutenant  Mclvor,  and 
Major  Ricardo,  with  several  officers  of  both  army  and  navy. 

With  the  beautiful  costumes  of  the  ladies,  the  bright  uni- 
forms of  the  officers,  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Marines,  as 
wxU  as  the  Highland  and  Cavalry  Regiments  (both  Lancers 
and  Dragoons)  the  soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  the  gay  holi- 
day dresses  of  the  peasantry,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of 
rare  brilliancy. 

At  last  a  piper  appeared  amongst  the  varied  compa^iy,  and 
all  other  amusements  were  for  the  time  suspended  in  favour 
of  a  dance.  In  the  train  of  Tim  Hooligan,  the  said  piper, 
arrived  Mrs.  Kinahan  and  her  daughter,  Anastasia,  accom- 
panied by  Owen  Maguire,  Myles  Lenigan,  and  Shell  Casey. 
The  two  latter  men  were  quarrelling  and  wrangling  with  each 
other,  while  Anty  Kinahan  tried  to  make  peace  between  them, 
and  Owen  looked  on,  an  amused  spectator. 

^'Aisy  now,  Shell  Casey,"  cried  Myles  Lenigan,  angrily, 
"  don't  I  tell  ye  'twas  mesilf  axed  Anty  Kinahan  to  thake  the 
flure  wid  me  first." 

'*  An'  what's  agin  me  dancin'  wid  her  first  if  it's  plasin'  to 
mesilf,  an'  the  colleen's  willin',"  demanded  Casey,  in  loud  tones. 

*'  Fm  agin  yez  !  "  retorted  the  other,  waving  his  shillelagh, 
threateningly,  *'  an'  woorse  luck  to  ye  for  thryin'  to  be 
pushin'  yersilf  in  where  ye're  not  wanted." 

"  An'  here's  good  luck  to  yersilf,  Myles  Lenigan,  an'  may 
nayther  av  our  wishes  come  thrue  ! "  returned  Casey,  men- 
acingly. 

The  men's  shillelaghs  meet,  and  clash  together  and  a  fierce 
fight  commences  ;  Anty  tries  in  vain  for  some  minutes  to 
stop  them,    assisted    by    Owen  ;  by  this  time  a  crowd    has 
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gathered  from  all  parts  and  the  eager  onlookers  are  standing 
in  a  circle  five  or  six  deep,  round  the  angry  combatants,  some 
cheering  and  encouraging  them,  others  trying  to  make  peace. 
Amongst  the  crowd  are  Silas  Charleston — now  once  more 
in  his  old  attire  of  a  Kentucky  farmer — Andy  Rafferty,  and 
Andrew  McNaughton.  Those  Rebels  who  had  contrived  to 
escape,  had  hitherto  kept  as  quiet  and  as  much  out  of  sight 
of  the  Marine  soldiers  who  had  been  at  the  mountain  fight, 
as  possible ;  but  Shell  Casey  and  Myles  Lenigan  had 
thoughtlessly  commenced  a  quarrel  about  Anty  Kinahan  ; 
and  their  instinct,  and  love  of  being  in  the  middle  of  a  fight 
seemed  to  have  drawn  the  others  from  a  more  distant  part 
of  the  grounds,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fray. 

''  Aisy  bhoys  !  aisy  now  !  "  said  Owen  Maguire,  as  he  tried 
to  separate  them,  '*  sure  isn't  it  mesilf  that's  the  first  right 
annyhow  ;   see  now — let  the  colleen  spake  for  hersilf." 

''Now,  bhoys  !"  said  Anty,  determinedly,  *T  tell  ye  wanst 
for  all,  I'll  niver  set  foot  on  the  flure  wid  ayther  wan  av  ye 
this  dhay  ;  so  that  sittles  it  enthirely,  an'  ye  may  sthop 
fightin',  Myles  Lenigan  an'  Shell  Casey." 

"  Hear  that,  now  1  "  cried  Owen,  exultantly  ;  on  looking 
round  suddenly,  however,  he  discovered  Silas  Charleston, 
standing  near  him  in  the  crowd.  ''  Charleston  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  anxiously,  "  sure  there's  dhanger  here  for 
all  those  other  bhoys — see  to  the  paple  collictin'  round 
us — an'  the  souldiers — sure,  if  there's  a  riot  gets  up  at  all, 
an'  Lenigan  or  Casey,  or  anny  av  the  others,  are  recognised 
as  the  prisoners  that  escaped  on  the  mountains,  they'll  all  be 
arristed  agin.  An'  faith  !  yondher  I  see  Andrew  McNaughton 
and  Andy  Rafferty.  Och,  begorrah !  "  cried  Owen,  in  great 
consternation,  "there's  that  divil  av  an  English  pathrol, 
Jeremiah  Stalker,  comin'  this  way,  bad  'cess  to  him  for  a 
middlin'  ould  spy.  See  now  !  hurry,  Charleston,  an'  hilp  me 
to  get  thim  away  from  the  midst  av  this  ruction,  as  quick  as 
ye  can.  Sure,  they're  all  ondher  suspicion  yet,  an'  sorra  wan 
but  yersilf  an'  me  has  pardons,  an'  I  tell  yez  there's  dhanger 
here  if  they  make  a  disthurbance." 

"  Why,  certainly  !  that's  so  !  "  returned  the  American, 
quietly.  "  I  guess  you  air  about  right,  mister  ;  an'  though  I 
hev  said  nothing,  and  made  no   move,  I   calc'late   I've  been 
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thinkin  a  deal,  so  I'll  just  make  tracks  in  the  locality  where 
I  now  see  McNaughton  speaking  to  Andy  Rafferty ;  I'll  get 
them  an'  Casey,  an'  Lenigan  away  to  a  quieter  part  of  the 
grounds  till  the  storm's  blown  over." 

So  saying,  Charleston  cautiously  moved  round  to  the  spot 
he  had  indicated,  but  paused  for  a  moment  on  hearing  the 
loud,  pompous  voice  of  Jeremiah  Stalker,  and  stood  watching 
that  important  official,  who  was  then  endeavouring  to  push 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  shouting  : 

"  Now  then  !  now  then,  good  people  !  what's  all  this  'ere 
row  about,  I  should  like  to  know  *^ " 

''The  sorra  wan  is  makin'  moor  row  than  yersilf,"  cried 
someone  in  the  crowd. 

"  Och  !  who  axed  jj^<?rs/7/' to  be  comin'  here,  interfarin', 
ould  London?"  demanded  Lenigan,  angrily.  "Sure,  it's 
Shell  Casey  done  it  all,  but,  bedad  I  I'll  have  the  pride  out 
av  him  yet,  an'  niver  a  lie  in  it." 

^'An'  isn't  it  yersilf  that's  made  the  colleen  say  she'll  not 
thake  the  flure  wid  ayther  av  us,  Myles  Lenigan,  ye  ouiad- 
haun,  that  ye  are  !  "  retorted  Casey. 

''  I  knows  nothink  about  all  this,"  said  Stalker,  ''  but  there 
aint  a-going  for  to  be  no  quarrelling  nor  fighting  allowed  in 
these  'ere  grounds  ;  so  you  and  the  young  woman  'ad  best 
move  hon  an'  'ave  it  hout  somewheres  helse." 

''  An'  what  call  is  it  the  likes  av  yersilf  has  to  be  aflher 
middlin'wid  the  bhoys,  an' honest  paple  that's  only  settlin'  their 
misondhersthandin's  in  a  quiet,  paceable  way  enthirely  ?  " 
demanded  Lenigan,  contemptuously. 

"  I'm  on  these  'ere  premises  in  the  discharge  of  my  dooty, 
an'  ain't  a-goin'  for  to  be  put  hoff  of  it,  so  you'd  best  move 
hon,"  returned  Stalker,  pompously.  ''  I  believe  as  hit's  the 
young  women  as  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  hevery  mischief 
in  these  'ere  parts ;  they  gives  a  deal  sight  more  trouble  than 
anythink  helse,  an'  as  for  their  himperence,  an'  the  way  they 
disregards  and  treads  the  law  hunder  foot  is  somethink 
dreadful  which  /  shall  be  glad  for  to  be  hout  of  this  country 
the  sooner  the  better  says  I." 

'*  Hear  that  now  I — the  imperthinint  blackguard  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Kinahan. 

"  Niver  heed,  he'll  sup  sorrow  for  all  his  avil  doin's  !  " 
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*'  Ob,  the  owdacious  villain  !  " 

**  The  mane  spy  !  " 

''  The  upsthart  bodagh  !  " 

''  Och  !  a  regorah  !  " 

'*  The  base  English  informer  !  " 

"  Woorse  luck  to  him  !  " 

**  Bad  'cess  to  him  !  " 

**  An'  may  he  niver  live  to  see  his  own  funeral !  " 

These  and  many  other  similar  epithets  and  exclamations^ 
were  heaped  upon  the  officious  patrol,  by  various  personages 
in  the  crowd,  of  both  sexes. 

"Tare  an' ages  !  if  ye  interfare  wid  us  W//  make  shoort 
woork  av  ye,  misther  pathrol,"  cried  Myles  Lenigan,  fiercely, 
as  he  waved  his  shillelagh  in  a  threatening  manner  at  the 
terrified  Stalker,  the  attention  of  himself , and  his  friends 
among  the  crowd  now  being  entirely  diverted  from  the 
original  subject  under  dispute. 

*'An'  sure  if  it's  killed  ye  are  enthirely,  don't  be  sayin' 
aftherwards  that  'twas  for  want  av  a  frindly  warnin',"  said 
Owen  Maguire. 

"  Look  yondher,  ould  London,"  cried  Shell  Casey,  '*  d'ye 
see  all  the  bhoys  ?  Faix  thin  'tis  just  a  sound  I'd  give — a 
thrifle  av  a  call,  an'  the3^'d  lave  off  the  dancin'  an'  their  games^ 
an'  may  I  niver  die  in  sin  if  ye  didn't  see  the  purtiest  faction 
fight  iver  ye  set  yer  two  blinkin'  eyes  on,  before  ye  could  lift 
a  finger  to  sthop  it,  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Oh  I  then  come  away,  bhoys,"  entreated  Anty,  hurriedly, 
Silas  Charleston  having  whispered  a  few  words  of  warning 
in  her  ear. 

Once  more  the  attention  of  the  two  men  was  diverted  from 
Stalker,  and  they  recommenced  their  dispute  about  Anty 
Kinahan. 

"  See  now!"  she  remonstrated,  anxiously,  ''sure  'tis  some 
av  the  quality  are  comin'  this  way — ye  know  well  enough  'tis 
Owen  has  me  first  promise,  an'  afther  that,  sure  if  it's  to 
kape  pace  betwane  ye,  I'll  dance  first  wid  yersilf,  Myles 
Lenigan,  bekase  ye  were  the  first  to  ax  me,  an'  thin  I'll 
thake  a  turn  wid  Shell  Casey  ;  so  come  away  now  from  here, 
an'  let  the  pryin'  Sassanach  go  about  his  business,"  she 
added,  with  a  defiant  look  at  Stalker. 
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''Och,  thin  good  luck  to  ye,  Anty,"  said  Myles  Lenigan, 
*'  sure  ye've  only  to  lade  the  wav  an'  sorra  wan  av  us  but 
will  follow." 

**  'Tis  yersilf  is  the  colleen  for  settlin'  the  misondersthand- 
in's  av  the  bhoys,  Anty,"  remarked  Casey,  admiringly. 

**  Come  then,  my  colleen,"  said  Owen  Maguire,  and  taking 
Anty's  hand  in  his  he  made  his  way  through  the  trees  to  a 
spot  at  some  distance,  where  another  party  of  the  peasantry 
were  dancing  a  jig  to  the  merry  tune  of  *'  Paddy  O'Raf- 
ferty." 

Here  they  were  followed,  however,  by  the  whole  of  the 
excited  crowd,  who  continued  a  running  fire  of  jokes,  and 
pleasantries,  mingled  with  threats,  and  anything  but  flattering 
remarks,  at  the  expense  of  Jeremiah  Stalker,  who  was 
''  keeping  his  heye  on  'em,"  but  at  a  very  safe  distance  ; 
now  and  again  he  would  shake  his  fist  at  them  menacingly, 
which  action  on  his  part  was  greeted  with  peals  of  derisive 
laughter  from  the  crowd ;  for  the  peasantry  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  held  the  meddling,  spying  patroljn  the 
greatest  contempt ;  and  all  knew  him  to  be  the  veriest 
coward.  Anty  Kinahan  and  Owen  Maguire,  with  the  crowd 
in  their  wake,  had  just  disappeared  among  the  trees,  when 
Lieutenant  Mclvor,  and  Dr.  Conway  came  sauntering  along 
a  narrow  path  near  the  spot  where  the  recent  dispute  had 
occurred. 

^'  It  is  most  fortunate,"  said  the  young  surgeon,  ''that  the 
affair  last  night  between  Annesley  and  Ralton  has  passed  off 
so  quietly." 

'*  Yes,  Conway!"  returned  Mclvor,  "and  to  think  that  we 
had  taken  so  mnch  trouble  to  keep  Annesley  out  of  one 
danger,  only  for  him  to  fall  into  another,  which  might  have 
been  a  great  deal  worse." 

''  Have  you  heard  full  particulars  yet,  as  to  how  the  affair 
was  settled  this  morning  ?  " 

•'Why,  yes  !  I  was  at  Annesley's  quarters  with  Digby  and 
Ellis,  at  an  early  hour ;  we  were  consulting  together  as  to 
the  most  advisable  move  to  make  in  the  matter,  for  we  never 
imagined  otherwise  than  that  Ralton  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  chance  which  had  placed  Annesley  in 
his    power.     He    seemed,    however,    to  be  afraid    of   what 
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Annesley  might  say,  or  what  evidence  might  come  out  at 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  or  Court  Marcial,  so  he  came  over 
to  Annesley's  quarters  while  we  were  there,  and  in  a 
cringing,  fawning  tone,  remarked  that,  as  they  had 
both  been  over-excited  the  night  before,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  or  saying,  in  the  heat  of  their 
anger,  he  thought  that  the  least  said  about  the  matter  the 
better,  and  he  hoped  Annesley  would  agree  with  him  to  for- 
get the  whole  affair,and  think  no  more  of  it.  He  also  entered 
into  a  long  egotistical  desultation  upon  the  subject,  saying 
that  it  had  always  been  his  wish  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
the  credit  of  the  corps,  and  added  that  the  affra}^  in  the 
plantation  last  night  might  not  be  very  creditable  if  the 
circumstances  became  known,  when  exaggerated,  and  even 
untruthful  reports  might  go  about  concerning  all  that  had 
taken  place." 

"  What  did  Annesley  say  to  Ralton's  action  in  the  matter?  " 
asked  Conway. 

*'  I  don't  know  about  Ralton's  action,  I  only  know  that  his 
words  so  enraged  Annesley,  that  I  thought  we  were  going 
to  have  another  and  a  more  serious  altercation  than  that  of 
last  night.  Ellis,  however,  being  anxious  to  save  Annesley, 
■even  against  his  own  will,  interfered,  and  said  that,  as 
Ralton  had  come  of  himself,  and  held  out  the  olive  branch, 
he  thought  that  Annesley  ought  in  justice  to  accept  it,  and 
so,  between  us  all,  a  truce  was  patched  up  in  the  meantime  ; 
but  I  fear  it  will  not  last  if  Ralton  and  Annesley  remain  long 
in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  indeed,  Annesley  said  after- 
wards to  Ellis  and  myself  that  the  matter  of  the  Court 
Martial  was  only  in  abeyance^  for  he  knew  that  the  bitter 
•enmity  of  Ralton  would  haunt  him  as  long  as  they  were  in 
the  service  together,  as  it  had  haunted  him  from  the  first 
day  they  had  met,  and  I  believe  that  Annesley  is  right,  the 
hatred  of  such  contemptible  sneaks  as  Ralton,  never  dies — 
their  envy  never  sleeps." 

"Well,  fortunately,  this  Irish  expedition  is  over  now,  and 
they  may  be  appointed  to  different  divisions,  or  sent  abroad," 
said  Conway. 

''We  must  hope  so,"  returned  Mclvor.  "  I  know  that 
Anneslev  has  volunteered  for  active  service  in  the  East." 
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^^  Annesley  ! — volunteered  for  active  service  ?"  exclaimed 
Conway.  "Ah,  I  had  forgotten  the  engagement  between 
himself  and  Miss  Corrie  is  at  an  end  now.  What  a  pity  !  " 
added  the  kindly  young  surgeon,  "  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  I  fear,  now  that  Viscount  Hetherington 
has  been  accepted,  and  openly  received  at  Colonel  Corrie's 
quarters  as  his  daughter's  betrothed  husband." 

''  I  wonder  what  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie  think  of  it !  I 
imagined  that  they  did  not  care  for  Rochfort." 

"  Neither  did  they  at  one  time,  but  he  has  either  improved 
greatly  of  late,  or  else  we  all  did  him  an  injustice  at  first,  for, 
upon  my  honour,  Conway,  I  have  really  got  to  like  the  fel- 
low, in  spite  of  myself,"  said  the  Adjutant,  "  and  I  suppose 
the  Colonel  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  agree  to  anything  in 
reason  that  was  to  be  for  their  daughter's  happiness  ;  be- 
sides, I  fancy  that  their  former  favouritism  for  Annesley  has 
somewhat  cooled  lately,  owing  to  his  strange  conduct — 
mysterious  indeed  I  might  call  it,  towards  Miss  Corrie,  ever 
since  that  dreadful  time  of  the  mountain  fight,  and  the  trial 
of  his  young  protege]  Shilrick  O'Toole." 

"  Rochfort  has  wealth  and.  title  now,  though  I  do  not 
think  that  would  have  influenced  Miss  Corrie,"  said  Conway, 
"  and  I  am  convinced  that  she  has  always  loved — ay  !  and 
that  she  still  cares  for  Annesley." 

''  Yes  ! "'  returned  Mclvor,  thoughtfully,  ''  there  is  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  understand  about  it  ;  the  whole  affair  is 
shrouded  in  mystery." 

"  How  surprised  Rochfort  must  have  been  last  night  at  our 
sudden  predilection  for  his  society,"  said  Conway,  laughing, 
"  so  that  we  actually  accompanied  him  all  the  way  home." 

*'  Yes  I  and  /  found  him  both  a  pleasant,  and  an  inter- 
esting companion,  and  long  before  we  had  reached  his 
barracks  I  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  Miss  Corrie's  acceptance 
of  his  offer." 

"You  are  enthusiastic^  Mclvor;  still,  I  also  was  most 
favourably  impressed  with  the  gallant  Viscount  last  night ; 
he  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all,  only  spoilt  by  his  vanity 
and  egotism,  and  I  expect  his  comrades  have  knocked  a  good 
deal  of  that  out  of  him  by  this  time." 
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'^  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  Annesley,  though  I  cannot  but  say 
that  he  has  acted  very  strangely,  and  I  fear  that  his  hot- 
headed obstinacy  and  pride  will  be  the  ruin  of  his  own  hap- 
piness through  life  ;  just  as  a  similar  nature  has  been  the 
ruin  of  that  wild  young  foster  brother  of  his,  Kerry  O'Toole," 
said  Mclvor,  gravely. 

'^  Ah  ! "  cried  Conway,  suddenly,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  arm,  and  looking  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  a  distant 
clump  of  trees,  under  which  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  just  appeared,  "see,  Mclvor,  there  are  your  friends  at 
last.  Squire  O'Sullivan  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  and," 
he  added,  jealously,  ''  yes,  there  are  several  young  men  with 
them." 

The  adjutant's  eyes  wandered  carelessly  to  the  spot  indi- 
cated by  Conway  and  from  thence  back  again  to  the  surgeon's 
eager  face  ;  he  made  no  reply  but  turned  away  with  a  low 
whistle  and  a  hearty  laugh. 

''What  the  deuce  are  you  laughing  at,  Mclvor?"  demanded 
Conway,  impatiently. 

"At  your  keen  eye-sight,"  replied  the  other,  still  smiling. 
'' How  quickly  you  discovered  the  O'Sullivans — I  mean  the 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  advancing  towards  us — look  at 
the  distance  they  are  from  us  yet — but  a  doctor's  sight  should 
be  especially  keen,  eh,  Conway  ?  Never  mind  me,  old 
fellow,  don't  stand  on  ceremony — start  off  3^ourself,  and  I 
shall  follow  at  a  more  reasonable  pace." 

"  But  I  understood  that  the  O'Sullivans  were  especial 
friends  of  yours  ?  " 

"  So  they  were,  and  so  they  are,  my  good  Conway  ;  but 
that  scarcely  necessitates  rushing  into  each  other's  arms,  as 
if  we  had  not  met  for  years.  Ah,  well  I  I  am  afraid  that 
you,  like  Digby,  will  leave  your  heart  in  fair  Erin's  Isle." 

"And  you  ?  "  demanded  the  surgeon,  sharply. 

"Left  mine  in  bonnie  Scotland,"  replied  Mclvor,  quietly. 
"  A  pretty,  hazel-eyed  Highland  lassie,  in  beautiful  Inverness, 
stole  that  possession  from  me,  just  before  we  came  to  Ireland." 

"  Then  I  do  think  it  was  deuced  hard  of  you  to  go  on 
raising  false  hopes,  and  giving  encouragement  to  other 
girls,  when — " 

"My    dear    Conway  ! — I    always    understood    that     the 
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encouragement  is  generally  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ladies." 

*'Oh,  you  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  Mclvor  !  You 
are  not  quite  hideous  you  see,  and — well,  I  cannot  say  that 
your  manner  is  altogether  unattractive,"  said  the  surgeon, 
glancing  admiringly  at  the  distinguished  face  and  form  of 
the  young  Highlander,  his  favourite  comrade,  '^  and  so  you 
should  he  careful  how  you  pay  too  much  attention,  or  visit 
too  frequently  at  one  particular  house,  and — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

''  Many  thanks,  Conway,  for  the  high  compliment  you  have 
paid  me«;  praise  from  our  own  sex  must  be  especially  valu- 
able," returned  the  Adjutant,  with  an  amused  smile.  "  But 
may  I  ask  what  you  would  advise  me  to  do  ?  Shall  I  retire 
into  the  solitude  of  a  monastery — exchange  the  sword  for 
the  cowl,  the  barrack-room  for  the  cloister  ?  If  I  am  such  a 
dangerous  individual  I  suppose  it  would  be  my  duty,  for 
the  sake  of  my  friends  of  the  fair  sex,  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice. But  there — why  should  I  keep  you  out  of  Paradise 
longer  than  necessary ;  let  us  join  our  mutual  friends  by  all 
means — come  on,  Conway  ! — and  rest  assured  that  I  have 
done  no  more  damage,  and  given  no  more  heartaches  than 
you — who  are  a  master  of  the  healing  art — can  easily  cure." 

"Alas  I"  replied  the  surgeon,  sorrowfully,  ^^  tJiat  is  just 
the  one  pain  which  /  cannot  cure,  and  it  often  makes  my  own 
heart  ache  to  know  this." 

The  two  young  men  hurried  along  the  path,  and  down  by 
the  bank  of  the  river,  whither  the  Squire  O'Sullivan  and  his 
party  had  slowly  wended  their  way.  In  their  haste,  neither 
Mclvor  nor  Conway  noticed  the  approach  of  their  comrades, 
Ellis  and  Annesley,  who  were  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  and  were  conversing  earnestly  together,  upon  vari- 
ous subjects,  more  or  less  serious  and  important. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

"  A  song  for  little  Ireland, 

Whose  genius,  pure  and  bright. 
Flashed  forth  its  holy  splendour 

On  Europe's  darkest  night. 
The  land  of  song  and  story, 
>  Whose  sons  have  borne  her  name 

Through  every  path  of  glory, 

On  every  field  of  fame  !  " 

T.  D.  Sullivan. 

*'  There  is  certainly  a  goodly  assemblage  of  people  here^ 
to-day,  of  all  classes  and  conditions,"  said  Ellis,  as  he  looked 
around  upon  the  festive  scene;  *'it  was  a  capital,  and  a 
kindly,  thought  of  Lord  Powerscourt  to  give  this  fete  before 
we  left  Ireland,  it  will  greatly  do  away  with  any  ill-feeling 
that  might  have  existed  between  the  peasantry  and  our  sol- 
diers. I  am  sure  that  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  must 
feel  glad  that  the  RebeUion  is  over.  I  fancy  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  being  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  it  has  been  quelled  so  easily  in  the 
end." 

*'You  are  right,  Ellis,"  returned  Annesley.  "If  it  was 
to  be  done,  Cornwallis  was  the  man  to  do  it ;  he  is  brave, 
patient,  prudent  and  persevering;  the  very  character 
above  all  others  to  have  influence  here,  and  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  Every  right-minded  Irishman 
must  in  reality  feel  that  the  Insurrection  was,  as  ever}^ 
civil  war  must  ever  be,  a  curse  to  the  country.  But,  Ellis, 
I  fear  that  the   struggle   is  not  over  yet,  I  feel  sure  that  this 
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is  but  the  lull  in  the  storm.  It  may  be  a  year  hence — it  may 
be  more,  but  sooner,  or  later,  my  countrymen  will  once  more 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty." 

**  But,  my  dear  Annesley,  why  ?  They  seem  quite  satis- 
fied now,  with  this  appointment  of  Cornwallis,  and  other 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  them." 

**  That  is  true  enough,  Ellis,  yet  you  cannot  but  own  that 
the  S3^stem  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  Ireland  seems 
to  have  invariably  consisted  in  giving  with  the  one  hand, 
and  taking  away  with  the  other.  Ere  long  you  will  see  that 
either  Cornwallis  will  be  withdrawn,  and  some  unpopular 
man  sent  in  his  place,  or  the  Government,  with  its  usual 
short-sighted  policy,  will  do  something  to  counteract  the  good 
that  has  just  been  done,  or  adopt  some  measures  that  will 
prove  irritating  to  the  people  ;  then  the  smouldering  spirit 
of  discontent  will  break  forth  into  flame  once  more,  and  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  another  insurrection .'^ 

''  But  who  is  left  to  organise  another  rising,  Annesley  ? 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Wolfe  Tone  are  bothgone^  others 
are  in  exile,  or  in  hiding,  and  dare  not  appear  in  the  light  of 
day.  Certainly  there  are  a  few  Rebel  scoundrels  still  at 
large  ;  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  every  effort  for  their  capture 
has  failed,  for  while  they  are  free  there  will  always  be  danger 
of  seditious  views  and  opinions  being  spread  among  a  very 
susceptible  and  too-credulous  people." 

**  Ah,  Ellis  !  "  returned  Annesley,  earnestly,  "  they  are  not 
all  '  Rebel  scoundrels,'  as  you  call  them — not  all  mere  vulgar 
revolutionists,  or  lovers  of  misrule  and  disorder.  Mistaken 
as  I  know  their  views  to  be,  and  much  as  I  disapprove  of 
the  means  they  are  taking  to  attain  their  desired  end,  yet  I 
cannot  but  own  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  are 
indeed  genuine,  single-hearted  patriots,  who  are  seeking  only 
their  country's  weal,  at  bitter,  cruel  cost  to  themselves,  and 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  I  consider  the 
feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  such  men,  however  misguided 
they  may  seem,  must  ever  be  an  honour  to  their  native  land. 
May  Heaven  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  to  meet  such  a  fate  as  that  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone,  without  even  a  fair  trial." 

**  Did    you    ever   know    any    of    these    men,    personally, 
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Annesley  ?  "  asked  Ellis,  noticing  the  sad  tone  in  his  friend's 
voice,  when  he  spoke  of  his  patriotic  countrymen. 

*'Yes,  Ellis,  I  have  known  them  all — years  ago,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  Fitzgerald,  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmet,  and  even 
Michael  Dwyer,  and  that  enthusiastic  young  genius,  Tom 
Moore,  whom  I  believe  will,  some  day,  take  the  world  by 
storm.  Our  hands  have  met  in  the  close  clasp  of  friend- 
ship ;  but  thank  Heaven,  that  during  my  period  of  service 
in  Ireland,  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  meet  them 
as  enemies.  Only  O'Neill — poor  O'Neill!  truest  of  friends 
and  best  of  comrades  !  " 

"  Well,  Annesley  !  and  do  you  think  that,  with  the  full 
knowledge,  and  the  memory,  of  the  sad  fate  of  these  men, 
and  their  utter  failure  in  accomplishing  the  object  they  had 
in  view,  the  Irish  people  will  be  mad  enough  to  attempt 
another  rising  ?  "  asked  Ellis. 

"  It  is  just  on  account  of  all  this  that  I  fear  they  may  do 
so,"  replied  Annesley;  ''and  although,  as  you  have  said, 
several  of  the  more  important  organizers  and  leaders  of  the 
late  insurrection  have  gone  from  their  midst  for  ever,  yet,  do 
you  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that  they  will  be  forgotten  ? 
No,  no,  Ellis  !  why,  the  very  recital  of  their  wrongs,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  undaunted  courage,  will  stir  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  influence  them  almost  as  much — perhaps  even 
more  than  their  actual  presence.  Oh !  the  noble-minded 
politicians  and  orators  who  have  poured  forth  their  glorious, 
heavenly  gift  of  eloquence — the  brave,  true-hearted,  self- 
denying  patriots  and  their  faithful  followers,  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives,  whose  very  heart's  blood  has  been  shed  in 
vain — all  in  vain  ;  for,  alas  !  Ireland,  poor,  unfortunate,  mis- 
guided country,  seems  no  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
and  happiness  than  she  was  centuries  ago.  You  are  looking 
very  seriously  at  me,  Ellis,  you  do  not  understand — you  can- 
not enter  into  my  feelings  in  this  matter.  You  are  an  Eng- 
lishman, you  hold  the  King's  commission,  and  you  are  loyal 
to  the  backbone.  I  am  loyal,  too,  and  I  am  like  yourself, 
serving  in  the  British  army,  yet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
am  an  Irishman,  and  because  I  love  my  country,  you  fancy 
that  there  must,  of  necessit}^,  be  a  certain  leaven  of  rebellion 
in  my  loyalty.     Is  it   not  so  ?     Ah,  well !  I   suppose  I   must 
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not  blame  you ;  it  is  only  the  egotism  of  the  Englishman,  who 
thinks  that  nothing  can  be  right  out  of  England,  that  no 
one  can  prove  altogether  satisfactory  who  is  not  English. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  spirit  that  leads  many  to  commit 
the  impertinence  of  bestowing  the  name  of  *  Pretender ^^ 
upon  the  brave  and  gallant  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
whom  they  knew  well  was  the  undoubted  lawful  King  of 
Scotland,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  But,  Ellis!  "  con- 
tinued Annesley,  sorrowfully,  "  let  us  not  speak  more  upon 
the  subject  of  my  country — it  saddens  me  beyond  all  expres- 
sion when  I  think  of  the  endless,  and  futile  struggle  against 
an  adverse  fate,  which  seems  to  have  attended  Ireland  from 
time  immemorial.  Yet,  in  my  heart — as  in  the  heart  of 
every  leal,  true  Irishman,  I  believe  there  is  alwa3^s  a  spark 
of  hope  left,  among  the  cold,  white  ashes  of  despair,  which 
seems  to  promise  that  there  may  be  in  the  dim,  uncertain 
future,  brighter  days  in  store  for  Erin's  Isle." 

The  unspoken  thoughts  in  Annesley's  mind  at  that 
moment,  might  surely  have  been  clearly  expressed*  in  the 
following  words  of  one  of  Ireland's  bards  : 

"For  Freedom  comes  from  God's  right  hand, 

And  needs  a  godly  train  ; 
'Tis  righteous  men  can  make  our  land 

A  Nation  once  again." 

"Well  ! — the  people  here  to-day  seem  to  be  happy 
■enough,  at  all  events,"  said  Ellis.  "They  have  faiily  for- 
gotten their  grievances  for  the  time,  and  have  evidently 
given  themselves  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fete,  and  its 
pleasures." 

"  That  is  always  the  way,"  returned  Annesley  ;  ''the  tear 
and  the  smile  are  ever  blended  together  in  the  eyes  of  our 
people." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Colonel  Corrie  for  some  time," 
remarked  Ellis,  as  he  carefully  scanned  each  group  of 
officers  and  ladies  within  sight.  **  I  suppose  he  must 
have  gone  with  that  party,  and  they  have  not  returned 
yet." 

"  Returned  !  Has  he  gone  away  ?  What  party  do  you 
mean,  Ellis  ?  " 

VOL.  in.  R 
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''  Oh  !  it  was  only  a  freak  of  Digby  ;  the  most  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  here  since  an  early  hour. 
They  breakfasted  at  Lord  Powerscourt's,  where  there  was  a 
splendid  marquee  erected  near  the  house.  I  was  there  my- 
self. I  started  soon  after  leaving  your  quarters,  and  settling 
with  that  contemptible  fellow  Ralton." 

"  I  know,"  said  Annesley,  "  I  was  invited  also  ;  but  being 
on  duty  this  morning,  I  could  not  go  so  early.  I  wonder 
if  Ralton  will  show  his  face  here  to-day  ?  " 

"Scarcely,  1  fancy;  you  see  we  have  made  him  aware  of 
the  honest  opinion  of  so  many  of  his  brother  officers  con- 
cerning his  actions,  which  he  did  not  know  before,  besides 
he  would  understand  that  he  would  encounter  some  of  the 
peasantry  here  whom  he  would  rather  not  meet.  Well  1  as 
I  was  going  to  tell  you,  when  we  came  out  after  breakfast. 
Lady  Mabel  O'Hara  chanced  to  remark  that  the  water  looked 
so  tempting  for  a  row,  and  so,  of  course,  Digby  thought 
immediately  that  there  was  nothing  more  desirable,  and  at 
that  moment  two  large  boats  belonging  to  Lord  Powerscourt 
was  standing  by  the  water's-edge  ready  for  use,  so  they 
made  up  quite  a  party ;  Mrs.  Corrie  (who  was  trying  to 
persuade  the  Colonel  to  go),  Miss  Corrie,  Lady  Mabel  and 
Digby,  two  or  three  of  our  fellows,  that  lively,  irrepressible 
young  midshipman,  and  two  of  the  30th  have  gone,  and  I 
think  there  were  two  other  ladies  ;  oh,  and  of  course.  Vis- 
count Hetherington.  Some  of  our  men  who  were  coming 
along  at  the  time  volunteered  to  manage  the  boat,  and  your 
protege^  Shilrick  O'Toole,  went  with  them  to  steer  one  boat, 
and  Harry  Nelson  the  other.  I  expect  they  have  not  yet  re- 
turned, for  I  have  not  seen  one  of  the  party  about  the 
grounds  yet,  since  they  started." 

''  Why  did  you  not  go  with  them,  Ellis  ? "  asked  An- 
nesley. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  I  detest  boating,  I  have  had  enough 
of  it.  I  have  been  upset  no  less  than  six  times  in  my  life, 
and  surely  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  any 
man." 

'^  Digby  will  keep  them  out  all  day  in  those  confounded 
boats,"  said  Annesley,  irritably. 

''Why  what  is  the  matter? "    asked    Ellis,   glancing    curi- 
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ously  at  his  friend.  "  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for 
wishing  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  boating  party  ?  " 

"  No — no  particular  reason,"  returned  Annesley,  "  that  is 
I  only  wanted  to  speak  to — to  one  of  them." 

'*  Ah  !  "  was  the  brief  reply  of  Captain  Ellis,  but  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  guess,  and  to  guess  rightly,  that  Annesley 
wished,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  see  Eveleen  Corrie, 
and  probably  to  speak  to  her  and  explain  how  false  was  the 
malicious  report  that  had  been  set  afloat  concerning  himself 
and  Miss  Ellen  Desmond,  not  that  it  would  do  much  good 
now,  thought  Ellis,  for  matters  had  gone  too  far  with 
Viscount  Hetherington  ;  still  it  was  as  well  perhaps  that 
Annesley  should  have  the  opportunity  of  clearing  himself  of 
the  imputation  that  Ralton  had  attempted  to  cast  upon  his 
honour,  and  Ellis  generously  determined  in  his  own  mind,  if 
possible,  to  make  an  opportunity  for  his  friend. 

"  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  long  now,  Annesley,  because 
— ah  !  there  is  someone  singing — listen  !  "  cried  Ellis,  as  at 
that  moment  a  clear  and  most  beautiful  boy's  voice  was  heard 
in  the  distance,  singing  those  charming  words  of  Moore,  in 
his  poem  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  to  the  Irish  melody 
known  as  "The  old  Head  of  Denis." 

At  this  date  the  famous  Tom  Moore  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  yet  for  five  years  he  had  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  a  Dublin  Magazine,  having  commenced  his  literary 
career  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  Those  beautiful  poems, 
known  as  "  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,"  were  not,  however, 
published  until  a  much  later  period  ;  but  manuscript  copies  of 
the  words,  written  off  by  the  clever  lad  in  his  moments  of 
enthusiasm,  had  somehow  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
fellow  students,  and  personal  friends  of  the  young  poet, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  youthful  politicians  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  enthusiasts  with  the  some  patriotic  spirit  as 
himself,  and  the  verses  were  sung  by  them  to  the  tunes  of 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  old  melodies  of  Ireland.  Shilrick 
O'Toole  had  become  possessed  of  many  of  these  verses,  for 
Annesley  had  known  Tom  Moore  from  childhood,  and  had 
always  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  young  genius,  who  was 
destined,  so  soon,  to  make  a  great  name  for  himself  in 
the    literary   world,    and,    by    his    wonderful    gifts    to    win 
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that  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  to  which  he  was  so  well 
entitled. 

**  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters "  is  thought  by  many  of 
Moore's  admirers  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
poems,  and  certainly  the  words  lost  none  of  their  charm 
when  sung  by  the  drummer,  who,  in  addition  to  possessing 
a  voice  of  rare  beauty,  was  also  a  great  lover  of  music. 

•'That  is  Shilrick  singing!"  exclaimed  Annesley,  eagerly. 
^'Then  the  boating  party  must  be  returning,  Ellis." 

As  the  exquisite,  sympathetic  voice  of  the  drummer  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  still  summer  air,  the  two  officers,  as  well 
as  all  who  were  within  hearing,  stood  silently  listening  to  the 
sweet,  flowing  words. 

"  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet, 
Oh  !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  zmas  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ; 
'Twas  7iot  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh  !    no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still  !  " 

Nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  boy's  voice,  until  the  boat 
glided  into  sight,  and  slowly  continued  its  course  while  Shil- 
rick steered,  and  still  sang  : 

"  'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom  were  near. 
Who  made  every  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  Nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  !   how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should  cease, 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace." 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  have  been  an  age  to  the  im- 
patient Annesley,  the  boats  glided  into  the  bank,  when  a 
dozen  or  more  pair  of  willing  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
help  in  dragging  them  as  far  as  possible  on  to  dry  land.  Here 
the  party  all  disembarked,  the  ladies  being  gallantly  assisted 
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by  the  officers,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
Elhs  and  Annesley  were  still  standing.  The  Marine  soldiers 
and  ShilrickO'Toole,  after  having  made  the  boats  secure,  joined 
the  party,  who  were  still  playing  their  game  at  bowls  ;  but 
from  a  distance  the  drummer  watched,  with  sharp,  anxious 
eyes,  the  meeting  between  his  Captain  and  the  Colonel's 
daughter,  and  cast  from  time  to  time  antagonistic  glances  in 
the  direction  of  the  unconscious  young  cavalry  officer,  for 
Viscount  Hetherington  had  naturally  been  devoting  all  his 
attention  to  Eveleen  Corrie,  while  they  were  in  the  boat,  to 
the  indignation  of  Shilrick  O'Toole.  As  the  party  ap- 
proached Annesley  and  Ellis,  the  two  officers  bowed  gene- 
rally to  the  ladies,  who  returned  their  salutations  by  the 
ceremonious  curtsey  in  vogue  at  that  period.  Viscount 
Hetherington,  who  had  walked  up  from  the  boat  with  Eve- 
leen Corrie,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'*  Well,  Captain  Annesley  1  "  he  said,  ''you  have  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action  at  last ! " 

"Yes  1  "  returned  Annesley,  coldly,  **  my  duties  detained 
me  until  a  late  hour,  at  barracks.  Miss  Corrie,"  he  continued, 
with  a  low  bow  to  Eveleen,  **  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
sail  ?  " 

"  Most  delightful !  Captain  Annesley,"  she  replied,  with 
assumed  enthusiasm. 

"It  is  quite  new  for  you  to  care  for  boating.  Miss  Corrie  ; 
is  it  not  ?  "  he  asked,  sarcastically. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,"  said  Eveleen,  proudly,  "  but  our 
pleasure  in  any  amusement  entirely  depends  tipon  the 
company  who  share  it  with  us,  at  least,  such  is  my  opinion," 
she  added,  coldly,  as  she  turned  away  from  him. 

The  expression  of  both  faces  was  so  haughty,  and  defiant, 
that  Colonel  Corrie's  curiosity  was  fairly  aroused,  as  he  had 
not  heard  the  words  that  had  passed  between  them,  words 
which  were  so  simple  in  themselves,  yet  fraught  with  so 
much  meaning  for  the  speakers. 

"  Why  I  what  is  all  this  about,  Ellis  ?  "  asked  the  be- 
wildered Colonel,  in  a  low  voice.  ^*  What  is  the  matter  with 
Annesley,  and  Eveleen  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  /  cannot  enlighten  you,  sir,"  returned  Ellis, 
smiling. 
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"But  /  can  tell  you,  Colonel,"  commenced  the  young  mid- 
shipman mischievously,  as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  pushed  his  cap  as  far  as  possible  off  his  head, 
the  precocious  face  looking  especially  bright  and  sharp,  **  I 
can  tell  you,  sir ;  it's  all  because " 

Here  a  hand  was  hastily  placed  over  Master  Harry's 
mouth,  as  Ellis  said,  peremptorily,  though  laughing  quietly 
the  while: 

"  Hush  !  you  dreadful  boy  !  You  may  do  no  end  of  mis- 
chief. '  Silence  is  golden',  you  know,  and  young  people  like 
you  '  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.'" 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  the  Colonel's  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jeremiah  Stalker,  who 
was  passing  their  group,  with  a  train  of  indignant  peasantry 
after  him  ;  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  trying  in  vain 
to  keep  (as  he  said)  in  order,  albeit  his  efforts,  which  had  quite 
a  contrary  result,  were,  for  the  most  part  made  among  the 
women  and  the  more  juvenile  portion  of  the  crowd  ;  he  was 
careful  to  keep  within  a  respectable  distance  of  the  shillelaghs 
that  were  waved  threateningly  at  him  from  time  to  time ; 
the  Colonel  was  attracted  by  the  crowd,  half  angry,  and 
half  laughing  and  joking  as  they  were,  and  by  the  epithets, 
and  wishes  which  were  shouted  after  the  retreating  patrol, 
most  of  them  being  in  the  native  Irish  dialect ;  the  Irish 
officers  present,  knowing  their  purport,  could  scarcely  repress 
the  smile  that  rose  to  their  lips. 

''Why,  Stalker,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  the  patrol  was  pass- 
ing near  him,  ''you  here,  too.  Come  to  enjoy  yourself  with 
the  rest  of  us,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Stalker,  as  he  pom- 
pously raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to  each  officer  and  lady  in 
succession,  after  which  ceremony  he  carefully  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  a  large,  coloured  pocket-handkerchief,  and  finally 
replacing  his  hat  upon  his  head  with  a  triumphant  pat  upon 
the  crown,  to  assure  the  firmness  of  its  equihbrium,  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  you've  been  so  good  as  to  hobserve  I  came 
in  the  'opes  of  henjoying  myself,  which  'owsomedever  I  can't 
go  for  to  say  as  'ow  Pve  'ad  hover  much  henjoyment  as  yet, 
sir,  which  my  'ole  valooble  time  'as   been  took    hup    with 
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.a-watching  of  these  'ere  people  ;  why,  lor !  if  you'll  believe 
me,  sir,  there  ain't  one  on  'em  as  '11  do  what  they  'ad  hought  to 
do,  an'  they  won't  hobey  no  laws  nor  nothink  of  that,  sir,  the 
which  I  near  'ad  my  'ead  broke  two  or  three  times  this  morn- 
in'  through  lookin'  hafter  them  'as  I  see  was  hup  to  mischief, 
an'  the  men,  an'  the  women  too  for  that  matter,  seems  that 
aggravated  at  me  a-doin'  of  my  dooty  in  a-tryin'  to  keep 
border,  which  such  a  country  an'  such  people  I  never  did  see 
in  hall  my  born  days  afore,  sir,  an'  'opes  I  may  never  be  so 
misfortunate  as  to  meethagain." 

The  patrol  here  gave  another  determined  pat  on  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  and  feeling  so  far  safe  while  under  the  protection 
of  the  Colonel,  looked  defiantly  round  upon  tli^e  crowd,  who 
had  greeted  his  speech  throughout  with  groans  and  hisses, 
and  exclamations  which  were  decidedly  forcible,  and  to  the 
point. 

**  You  seem  to  have  had  a  trying  time  since  you  came  to 
the  Emerald  Isle,  I  am  afraid,  eh,  Stalker  ?  "  said  the  Colonel, 
smiling. 

'"Deed,  yes,  sir!"  returned  the  patrol,  disconsolately, 
"which  I  don't  think  as  'ow  /'//go  for  to  volunteer  to  leave 
hold  Hengland  again  in  a  'urry.  Hireland  is  quite  enough 
of  furrin'  parts  for  me — 'ome  sweet  'ome  is  the  best  place 
hafter  all — leastways  that's  my  opinion  on  it,  sir  ! " 

After  once  more  bestowing  a  series  of  ceremonious  bows, 
Stalker  retired  respectfully,  but  as  he  did  so,  walking  back- 
wards, he  fell  right  into  the  very  arms  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  crowd,  whose  anger  was  now  turned  to  merriment, 
and  while  they  were  still  laughing  heartily  at  the  expense  of 
the  pompous  patrol.  Father  Bernard  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
followed  by  Kerry  O'Toole,  Thalia  Coghlan,  and  Shilrick, 
who  had  just  joined  them. 

"Ah,  Kerry  ! "  exclaimed  Annesley,  kindly,  "  I  am  glad  to 
st.^  yoii  here  to-day — I  have  been  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  you." 

"  Sure  it's  about  the  grounds  we've  been  since  early 
mornin',  yer  honour  1  "  replied  Kerry,  brightly,  touching  his 
hat. 

"And,  Thalia!  I  suppose  this  is  a  very  happy  day  for 
you  ?  "  said  Annesley. 
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"  Sure  an'  it  is,  3^er  honour  !  "  returned  Thalia,  with  a 
curtsey. 

While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  greeting  Father  Bernard, 
or  conversing  together,  Annesley  contrived  to  get  nearer  to 
Thalia,  and  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  ''  Has  all  been  going  on 
well  ?     How  about  Sheymus  Malloy." 

"We  haven't  seen  a  sight  av  the  bhoy  this  dhay,  yer 
honour,"  returned  Thalia,  in  the  same  low  w^hisper,  ''  sure  I 
hope  he'll  not  be  afther  comin'  here,  at  all,  at  all." 

For  a  moment  Kerry  looked  gravely  and  jealously  at  his 
foster  brother,  and  Thalia.  It  is  true  she  had  so  far  ex- 
plained the  meeting  between  herself  and  Annesley,  by  saying 
that  it  was  accidental,  and  that  Kerry  himself  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  conversation ;  still  she  could  not  tell  him  her 
reason  for  being  there  at  all,  in  such  a  place,  and  at  such  an 
hour,  without  letting  him  know  of  Malloy's  late  visit  to  her 
shanty,  and  the  cause  which  had  brought  him  there.  Her 
lover  felt,  and  knew  that  she  was  withholding  something 
from  him,  and  his  old  doubts  and  suspicions  were  once  more 
aroused. 

Alas  !  for  the  hopes  and  the  wishes  of  Thalia  Coghlan 
with  regard  to  Shemus  Malloy  !  even  as  she  was  speaking  to 
Annesley,  the  young  farmer  was  pressing  forward  through 
the  crowd,  his  face  livid  with  anger,  with  one  hand  tightly 
clenched,  and  the  olher  holding  his  shillelagh  in  a  fierce 
grasp ;  in  an  instant  he  would  have  been  at  Thalia's  side  but 
for  the  inteivention  of  Mrs.  Kinahan  and  her  daughter,  Anty, 
who  clung  to  him,  beseeching  that  he  would  make  no  scene 
before  '*  the  quality,"  while  Owen  Maguire  held  his  arm  as  in 
a  vice,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  gaining  time,  so  that  Sheymus 
Malloy  might  have  cooled  down  a  little  before  he  and  Kerry 
met. 

Meanwhile  those  others  whom  it  most  concerned,  though 
so  near,  were  unaware  of  the  scene  that  was  being  enacted  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  crowd. 

''  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you,  my  boy,  to  have  that 
big  brother  of  yours  once  more  safe  and  well  beside  you,  and 
to  feel — as  we  will  hope — that  all  his  troubles  are  over,"  said 
the  Colonel,  kindly,  to  Shilrick,  seeing  that  the  drummer  was 
standing  near  him,  with  a  happy  smile  upon  his  bright  face. 
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''  Faith  then  it  is  that  same,  sir,"  returned  Shilrick, 
earnestly,  as  he  saluted  Colonel  Corrie.  '*  But  sure,  yer 
honour,  in  regard  av  throuble — troth  it's  mesilf  that's  afraid 
Kerry  will  niver  be  out  of  that  annyhow,  sir,"  added  the 
boy,  shaking  his  head,  sagely. 

"  Why,  Shilrick  ?  "  asked  the  officer,  amused  at  the  drum- 
mer's manner. 

"  Bekase,  d'ye  see,  sir,  'tis  Kerry's  thimper  is  light  as  a 
coork,  it's  so  aisy  raised  enthirely." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  returned  the  Colonel,  smiling,  as  he  glanced 
at  Annesley,  and  thinking  within  his  own  mind  that  the  gen- 
tleman foster  brother  was  not  far  behindhand  in  that  line. 

Jeremiah  Stalker  here  appeared  suddenly  before  them 
once  more,  and  hastily  approaching  Shilrick  he  seized  hold 
of  him  b}^  the  shoulder. 

"  Now,  then  !  now,  then  !  "  he  cried,  menacingly^  ^'' yoiCrc 
'ere  again,  are  you,  young  rascal  !  YoiiUl  come  to  no  good, 
which  you're  halways  a-loiterin'  about  a  doin'  nothink  hand 
a  looking  at  nothink,  an'  both  of  them  there  hactions  is^nore'n 
like  to  bring  3^ou  to  the  bad,  young  man,  which  you've  been 
halready,  far  as  that  goes,  an'  honly  got  hoff"  by  haccident, 
so  to  speak." 

'*  Bedad,  thin  !  ye'd  betther  not  be  afther  interfarin'  wid 
mesilf,  ould  blunderbuss,"  cried  the  drummer,  angrily,  as  he 
shook  off  the  patrol's  hand.  "  For  sure,  'tis  only  from  the 
proper  authorities  that /'// be  thakin'  me  ordhers  ;  not  from 
the  likes  ^w  yei'silf,  marautherin'  ould  spy  that  ye  are  !  " 

"Hush,  Shilrick!  "  said  Annesley,  gently,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  **We  must  not  have  any 
quarrels  or  contentions  here  to-day.  Stalker  !  "  he  added, 
sternl}^,  turning  to  the  patrol.  ''  You  will  be  good  enough 
not  to  interfere  with  our  drummer.  Leave  him  to- 
me !  " 

"  Sure  I  tould  ye  I  was  ondher  milithairey  authority,  so  I 
did,"  cried  Shilrick,  triumphantly.  ''  An'  see  to  the  way 
ye've  near  torn  the  epaulette  aff  av  me  showldher,  that's  the 
second  thime  ye've  desthroyed  Government  property,  the 
last  thime  it  was  me  slaave.  Bedad  I  I  wish  they'd  make  ye 
pay  for  it,  it's  sartin  they'd  be  to  charge  twice  moor  than  its 
worth,  annyhow." 
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"  YoiiU^e  a  nice  imperent  young  rascal,  you  are,"  com- 
menced the  patrol. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Stalker  !  "  interrupted  Colonel  Corrie, 
indignantly.  ''We  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  civil- 
ians to  keep  our  soldiers  in  order  ;  so,  perhaps,  you  will 
kindly  oblige  us  by  confining  your  duties  to  your  own  par- 
ticular sphere." 

''Where  I  am  sure  you  will  find  plenty  of  congenial  em- 
ployment," added  Annesley. 

The  officers  and  ladies  present  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  proper  amount  of  gravity  during  the  fore- 
going dialogue,  and  both  the  patrol's  and  the  drummer's  face 
w^ere  perfect  studies  for  any  one  with  the  least  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  air  of  offended  dignity  with  which  Jere- 
miah Stalker  withdrew  from  their  midst  was  still  more 
amusing  to  them,  and  to  the  merry,  laughing  drummer, 
who  certainly  remained  master  of  the  situation,  and  re- 
ceived most  gratifying  encouragement  from  his  superior 
officer,  Master  Harry  Nelson. 

"  Now,  Shilrick,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "as  so  many 
of  us  are  conveniently  assembled  here,  supposing  you  go  and 
tell  those  pages  yonder  to  bring  us  something  with  which 
we  may  drink  the  great  toast  of  the  day  among  you  all ;  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  Prince's  birthday.  Go,  then, 
and  see  what  you  can  do  for  us." 

"  Plase,  yer  honour,"  returned  Shilrick,  saluting,  "  as  I 
came  here,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  heard  some  av  the  officers 
spakin'  about  it  beyant  there  ;  Lord  Powerscourt  himself  was 
wid  thim,  an'  sure,  he  said  there  was  moor  refrishments 
bein'  brought  from  the  house  for  that  purpose,  an'  'twas 
comin'  that  minute  they  were ;  for  the  bottles  and  cruiskeens 

was  all  impty,  enthirely ;  an'  sure,  it's  his  lordship  said " 

here  Shilrick  smiled,  and  hesitated,  "  but — maybes  yer  hon- 
ours wouldn't  care  to  hear  ?  " 

"  What  was  it  Lord  Powerscourt  said,  my  boy  ?  "  asked 
Annesley,  as  he  watched  the  merry,  mischievous  gleam  in  the 
drummer's  eyes. 

"  Tell  us,  Shilrick  !  "  cried  Captain  Ellis,  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  Faith,  then,  yer  honours,  it's  his  lordship  just   said  to  the 
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men  sarviii'  there,  as  he  did  be  pointin'  to  the  impty  bottles, 
that  they  were  to  *  thake  away  all  those  Marines.'  " 

*'  What  !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Corrie,  indignantly,  as  he 
and  the  other  Marine  officers  present  started,  and  laid  their 
hands  upon  their  swords. 

"  Were  any  of  our  officers  there  at  the  time,  and  did  they 
submit  quietly  to  this  insult  to  our  corps  ?  "  demanded 
Annesley,  passionately. 

*'Ah,  surely  not!"  said  Digby,  excitedly,  "tell  us, 
Shilrick  ! " 

"  Begorrah ! "  replied  the  boy,  laughing  gleefully,  '*  it's 
that  same  is  jist  what  they  didnH  do,  yer  honours  ;  och, 
musha !  maybes  they  didn't  look  angry  enthirely,  the  sorra 
wan  o'  them,  but  laid  his  hand  on  his  swoord,  just  like  3^er 
honours,  this  minute  (an'  faith  it's  mesilf  wasn't  backward  in 
doin'  that  same  nayther)  an'  said  they'd  have  satisfaction — 
ontil  his  lordship — moor  power  to  him — tould  thim  that 
niver  an'  insult  was  he  manin',  at  all,  at  all,  but  that  'twas  a 
mighty  great  compliment  an'  honour  he'd  be  payin'»to  the 
ould  corps  ;  and  the  raisin  he'd  called  the  impty  bottles 
Marines  was — " 

''Was  what,  Shilrick  ?"  asked  Annesley,  angrily. 

''Why,  Shilrick,    why?  "  demanded  the  Colonel,  sharply. 

"  What  was  it  ?     What  was  his  reason  ?  " 

"Speak  up,  Shilrick,  let  us  hear  all  about  it  ?  "  cried 
several  voices,  simultaneously. 

"Sure,"  replied  Shilrick,  briskly,  ^' his  lordship  said 
'twas  bekase  '  the  Marines  had  done  their  duty  well^  an^  were 
always  ready  to  do  it  again.^  " 

"  Well  done,  Lord  Powerscourt !  "  said  Colonel  Corrie. 

Several  soldiers  of  the  Marines  who  chanced  to  be  passing 
at  the  time,  and  to  overhear  the  conversation,  here  cheered 
heartily,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  their  officers,  who 
were  naturally  delighted  at  Lord  Powerscourt's  well-deserved 
compliment  to  their  gallant  corps. 

The  servants  whom  Shilrick  had  told  Colonel  Corrie  were 
sent  for  a  farther  supply  of  refreshments  now  appeared ; 
some  of  them  carried  cruiskeens  of  whiskey  and  baskets 
of  provisions,  which  they  distributed  among  the  various 
groups    of  peasantry  and  soldiers,  while  the  pages,  in  their 
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picturesque  attire,  brought  silver  salvers,  on  which  were 
piled  numerous  delicacies,  with  handsome  silver  flagons 
of  wine,  and  crystal  goblets,  which  they  handed  to  the 
officers,  the  other  gentlemen,  and  the  ladies,  and  after  having 
filled  all  their  goblets,  the  pages  retired  into  the  background, 
remaining,  however,  just  within  call  of  the  various  groups 
scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  grounds. 

"  My  friends  !  "  said  Colonel  Corrie,  having  received  his 
goblet  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  pages,  and  now  raising 
it  to  his  lips,  ''we  will  first  drink  the  great  toast  of  the  day. 
Here's  to  our  King  and  our  country,  and  the  Prince,  whose 
birthday  we  are  now  celebrating.  May  truth  and  loyalty 
rule  all  our  hearts,  and  peace  never  again  depart  from  our 
land  !  " 

The  peasantry  and  soldiers  respond  with  hearty  cheers, 
and  all  the  company  drink  the  toast. 

After  emptying  his  goblet,  the  Colonel  throws  it  on  the 
ground,  breaking  it  in  pieces. 

Annesley  is  the  next  to  speak,  as  he,  in  turn,  raises  his 
goblet  to  his  lips.  "  Here's  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  old  Erin  ! — our  own  beloved  isle.  And  thus 
perish  all  her  misfortunes  and  sorrows  !  "  he  added,  follow- 
ing Colonel  Corrie's  example,  and  dashing  his  goblet  on  the 
ground,  while  once  more  the  peasantry  and  soldiers  respond 
with  a  cheer,  the  rest  of  the  company  drinking  the  toast,  as 
before. 

''  Sure,  'tis  a  pity  now  that  the  other  Irish  bho^^s  an'  the 
souldiers  has  to  be  fightin'  wid  wan  another,  yer  honour," 
said  Shilrick,  softly,  as  he  still  lingered  by  Annesley's  side, 
"  but  it'll  all  be  settled  soon  now,  enthirely,  an'  sure  I  hope 
both  sides'll  win,  an'  thin  there'll  be  pace  at  last  for  ould 
Ireland." 

Annesley  here  beckoned  to  one  of  the  pages,  who  was 
standing  near  with  some  goblets  on  his  silver  tray.  After 
taking  one,  and  filling  it,  the  officer  then  placed  it  to  Shilrick's 
lips. 

"  There,  my  boy  I  "  he  said,  laughing  ;  "  drink  that 
toast  !  " 

**  Yes,  sir !  "  returned  the  drummer,  obeying,  so  far  as  the 
drinking  was  concerned,  in   a  very  moderate  and  hesitating 
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manner  ;  but,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  onlookers, 
giving  the  following  new  and  most  original  toast  on  his 
own  account ;  "  Here's  to  our  own  ould  Erin,  an'  all  her 
faithful  sons  an'  daughters  !  Here's  to  ivery  souldier  an' 
sailor  in  the  British  sarvice,  not  forgettin'  the  ould  corps, 
for  sure,  'tis  the  Marines  that's  the  flower  av  the  army,  en- 
thirely  !  " 

The  boy's  bright  face  was  full  of  fun  and  humour  as  he 
concluded  his  speech,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  response  from  all  present.  Several 
other  toasts  were  given,  one  being  to  the  Marquis  of  Corn- 
wallis,  another  to  Lord  Powerscourt,  both  of  which  were 
most  favourabl}^  received. 

After  all  this  was  over,  some  of  the  officers  proposed  to 
finish  up  the  proceedings  with  a  song ;  they  wished  to  hear 
Shilrick  again,  but  Annesley  interfered,  as  he  thought  it 
would  be  too  much  exertion  for  the  boy,  seeing  that  he  had 
been  singing  a  great  deal  while  in  the  boat,  and  Shilrick  was 
not  over-strong  yet. 

**Ah!  true  enough,  Annesley,"  said  the  Colonel,  kindly, 
"  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  had  forgotten  ;  here  is  your 
foster  brother,  Kerry  O'Toole.  Come  on,  my  boy!  you  are 
almost  as  good  at  the  song  as  your  young  brother,  let  us 
hear  you  take  the  lead." 

"  Give  us  a  real,  merry  song  of  the  old  country,  Kerry  !  " 
said  Annesley. 

Kerry  now  came  forward  to  the  front,  with  Thalia's  arm 
still  linked  in  his,  for  he  was  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of 
her  for  a  moment. 

**  Thrue  for  ye.  Captain  darlin' !  "  he  replied,  "  sure  I'll  do 
me  best, — ye'll  not  forget  the  chorus  ?  "  he  cried,  turning 
to  some  of  the  peasantry  who  were  now  gathering  round 
him  in  spite  of  all  Jeremiah  Stalker's  efforts  to  keep  them 
back. 

"  No  1  no !  Kerry,"  was  the  hearty  response  from  all 
sides. 

He  accordingly  commenced  with  great  spirit ;  the  words 
of  his  song  being  those  of  Moore's,  known  by  the  name  of 
"Though  dark  are  our  sorrows,"  and  the  tune  "St.  Patrick's 
Day." 
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"  Though  dark  are  our  sorrows  to  day  we'll  forget  them, 
And  smile  through  our  tears  like  a  sunbeam  in  showers  ; 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers  would  let  them, 
More  formed  to  be  grateful  and  blest  than  ours, 

But  just  as  the  chain 

Has  ceased  to  pain. 
And  hope  has  enwreathed  it  round  with  flowers, 

There  comes  a  new  link 

Our  spirits  to  sink — 
Oh !  the  joy  that  we  taste,  like  the  light  of  the  poles, 

Is  a  flash  amid  darkness,  too  brilliant  to  stay ; 

But,  though  'twere  the  last  little  spark  in  our  souls, 

We  must  light  it  up  now,  on  our  Prince's  Day. 

Contempt  on  the  minion  who  calls  you  disloyal  ! 
Though  fierce  to  your  foe,  to  your  friends  you  are  true, 
And  the  tribute  most  high  to  a  head  that  is  royal 
Is  love  from  a  heart  that  loves  liberty  too. 
While  cowards,  who  blight 
Your  fame,  your  right. 
Would  shrink  from  the  blaze  of  the  battle  array, 
The  Standard  of  Green 
In  front  would  be  seen — 
Oh  !  my  life  on  your  faith !  were  you  summoned  this  minute 

You'd  cast  every  bitter  remembrance  away, 
And  show  what  the  arm  of  old  Erin  has  in  it. 
When  roused  by  the  foe,  on  her  Prince's  Day. 

He  loves  the  Green  Isle,  and  his  love  is  recorded 
In  hearts  which  have  suffersd  too  much  to  forget ; 
And  hope  shall  be  crown'd,  and  attachment  rewarded, 
And  Erin's  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet. 

The  gem  may  be  broke 

By  many  a  stroke, 
But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray, 

Each  fragment  will  cast 

A  light  to  the  last,— 
And  thus  Erin,  my  country,  though  broken  thou  art. 
There's  a  lustre  within  thee  that  ne'er  will  decay  ; 
A  spirit  which  beams  through  each  suffering  part, 
And  now  smiles  at  all  pain  on  the  Prince's  Day." 


Kerry's  song  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all,  and  re- 
ceived a  due  measure  of  applause ;  although  not  possessing 
the  wonderful  vocal  power  of  his  younger  brother,  yet  he 
had  a  voice  of  no  mean  quality,  and  he  sang  with  a  depth  of 
feehng,  and  earnestness  of  expression  that  always  proved 
pleasing  to  his  hearers. 

The    song    ended,    the    peasantry   collected  round  Kerry 
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were  about  to  disperse  ;  but  as  some  of  the  English  officers 
and  the  ladies  present  had  been  speaking  to  Captain  An- 
nesley  about  the  national  dances  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much,  and  especially  of  one  called  "  Covering  the  Buckle,"" 
he — knowing  that  his  foster  brother,  and  Thalia  Coghlan 
had  both  been  considered  particularly  famous  in  that  line — 
asked  Kerry  to  find  another  couple  to  join  them  ;  and  for- 
tunately at  that  moment  Owen  Maguire  and  Anty  Kinahan 
were  discovered  standing  together  in  the  front  of  the  crowd. 
During  the  excitement  following  Kerry's  song,  Sheymus 
Malloy  had  suddenly  shaken  off  the  hold  of  Owen  Maguire 
and  the  Kinahans,  and  darting  in  among  the  crowd,  had 
disappeared  from  their  sight  before  they  were  well  aware 
that  he  was  gone  ;  however,  as  his  temper  had  apparently 
somewhat  cooled  down,  they  thought  that  he  had  decided 
to  act  according  to  their  friendly  advice,  and  at  all  events 
wait  until  ''  the  quality  "  had  departed  from  the  scene  ;  there- 
fore, when  Kerry  beckoned  to  Owen  and  Anty  and  asked  them 
to  take  part  in  the  dance  they  willingly  agreed  to  do  so.  The 
piper  who  had  followed  up  the  crowd  was  here  pushed  to  the 
front  by  eager  hands,  and  commanded  to  "tune  up."  He, 
accordingly  <//(f/ "tune  up,"  in  right  lively  style,  and  then 
the  pretty  Irish  dance  proceeded,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and,  as 
several  of  the  onlookers  remarked,  the  two  handsome  young 
peasants  and  their  pretty  sweethearts  were,  "  two  as  illegant 
couples  as  iver  tuk  the  flure,"  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  for 
lightness  of  foot  and  grace  of  movement^  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  excelled.  "Covering  the  Buckle  "  was  followed 
by  another  dance  called  "  The  Happy  Couple,"  which  was 
danced  by  Kerry  and  Thalia  only,  while  Owen  and  Anty 
stood  looking  on. 

Some  of  the  Highland  soldiers  were  next  called  upon  to 
come  forward,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  national 
dances,  which  were  much  appreciated  and  enthusiastically 
applauded. 

At  last  all  these  various  amusements  being  at  an  end,  the 
company  separated,  and  once  more  went  wandering  off 
through  the  grounds  in  couples,  or  small  parties.  Captain 
Annesley,  however,  still  lingers,  wishing  to  speak  to  Kerry 
and  Thalia,  so  Ellis  walks  off  with  the  Chaplain  of  Marines, 
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seeing  that  he  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  reh'gious  argument 
with  a  fiery-looking  Irish  Squire ;  Father  Bernard  stands 
talking  to  Shilrick ;  and  Eveleen  Corrie  and  Viscount 
Hetherington  remain  near  them,  conversing  together.  The 
Colonel's  daughter  appears  sad  and  listless  amidst  the  bright 
scene,  and  at  last  her  companion  gives  up  the  evidently 
hopeless  task  of  awakening  any  interest  in  her  mind,  or 
winning  a  single  smile  from  his  beautiful,  but  cold  and 
indifferent,  fiancee^  he  turns  away  from  her  with  a  weary 
sigh,  and  a  look  of  sorrowful  reproach  that  would  probably 
have  thawed  her  really  tender  heart,  had  she  but  seen  it. 

*'  Well,  Kerry  !  "  said  Annesley,  kindly,  as  he  turned  to 
speak  to  his  foster  brother.  ''  I  hope  that  all  your  sorrows 
and  troubles  are  ended  now." 

"  Sure,  yes,  yer  honour  !"  returned  Kerry,  brightly.  '*  An' 
'tis  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  they  haven't  been  for  life 
enthirely,  an'  faith,  afther  all,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
*  Bould  Boys  '  things  mighhiH  have  been  righted  aven  now — 
troth,  they  might  have  been  woorse,  Armoric  wisha.^^ 

**  That's  thrue  for  ye,  Kerry ! "  said  Thalia,  earnestly. 
"An',  oh,  yer  honour!"  she  added,  as  she  curtseyed  to 
Annesley,  "  sure  it's  himself  says  that  if  he  hadn^t  joined 
the  Ribils,  'tis  out  av  the  ould  counthry  he'd  have  gone  en- 
thirely, an'  sorra  wan  av  us  would  have  set  our  two  eyes  on 
him  agin,  at  all,  at  all." 

^'An' so  it's  the  misondhersthandin's  betwane  us  would 
niver  have  been  set  right  in  this  woorld  ;  d'ye  see,  sir,"  con- 
cluded Kerry. 

''  Ah  ! — then  the  '  Bold  Boys  '  have  been  of  some  service 
to  you,  at  all  events,  Kerry,"  remarked  Annesley,  smiling. 
"And  now — if  you  will  take  my  advice — you  and  Thalia 
will  get  married  at  once,  before  any  fresh  '  misunderstandings  ' 
occur.  It  is  decided  that  our  battalion  does  not  leave  Glen- 
cree  until  a  day  later  than  was  formerly  intended.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  should  like  to  be  present  at  your  wedding, 
and  Shilrick  would  like  to  be  there,  too.  Persuade  Thalia  to 
give  her  consent  that  you  shall  arrange  with  Father  Bernard 
for  it  to  take  place  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  claim  for  myself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  the  bride  away.  What  say  you, 
Kerry  ?  " 
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''Why,  that  yer  honour  is  the  best  hand  in  all  ould  Ire- 
land for  arrangin'  matthers  in  an  illigant  sthyle  enthirely," 
replied  Kerry,  briskly. 

"And  Thalia?"  asked  Annesley,  kindly,  as  he  turned  to 
the  shy,  blushing  girl,  "what  does  she  say  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  mesilf,  Armoric,"  returned  Kerry,  laughing. 
"  She'll  consint  sure  enough,  for  what  colleen  iver  could 
refuse  v<?r  honour  annythin'  ?  " 

Annesley  to  this  made  no  reply,  but  both  his  eyes  and  Kerry s 
involuntarily  wandered  in  the  direction  of  Eveleen  Corrie, 
who,  having  overheard  the  conversation,  was  now  standing, 
pale  as  death,  by  the  side  of  her  new  lover^  while  the  Viscount, 
with  a  disturbed  and  angry  countenance,  seemed  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  trying  how  far  he  could  thrust  the  point  of  his 
sword  into  the  turf  beneath  his  feet. 

"  Sure,  I'll  tell  Father  Bernard  at  wanst,"  continued  Kerry, 
"  an'  ax  his  riverince  to  spake  the  words  for  us  to-morrow 
avenin'.  It's  himsilf  that's  over  beyant  there  now,  talkin'  to 
Shilrick,  so  there'll  be  no  thime  lost,  d'ye  see."  • 

All  parties  had  been  so  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs,  that 
they  had  not  noticed  the  approach  of  Sheymus  Mallo}^,  as  he 
crept,  slowly  and  stealthily,  up  to  the  side  of  Kerry  O'Toole  ; 
the  farmer  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  hear  his  rival's  trium- 
phant words  ;  with  a  face  white  and  rigid  with  fierce  passion, 
he  looked  down  upon  the  terrified  Thalia,  he  laid  his  hand 
heavily  upon  her  shoulder,  and  his  voice  was  trembling  with 
emotion  as  he  addressed  her  : 

"  Maybes  'tis  forgettin'  yer  promise  ye  are,  Thalia 
Coghlan  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Ye've  no  right  to  say  ye'll  be  the 
wife  av  that  bhoy  there,  ayther  to-morrow,  or  anny  other 
dhay,  for  ye  know  well  that  ye're  not  free  to  do  it.  Begorrah ! 
isn't  it  next  dure  to  married  to  mesilf  ye  are,  this  moment, 
an'  didn't  ye  consint,  moor  than  wanst,  for  me  to  ax  the  praste 
to  spake  the  words  for  tis  ?  Maybes  it's  yersilf  forgot  to 
explain  that  much  to  Kerry  O'Toole,"  he  added,  ironically, 
"or  were  ye  waitin'  for  mesilf  to  tell  him  the  good  news, 
mavourncen  ?  " 

"Oh,  Kerry!  Kerry!"  cried  Thalia,  despairingly,  as  she 
clung,  wildly,  to  her  lover,  as  if  entreating  his  protection  ; 
■"  oh,  darlin' !  sure,  I've  been  so  happy  this  dhay — so  happy, 
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that  I  niver  remimbered  the  throuble  that  was  comin'.  Och 
wirra,  ivirra !  all  the  joy  an'  the  pace  is  gone  from  me 
heart  for  iver  !  " 

'^  Is  this  thrue  ?  "  demanded  Kerry,  passionately,  ''  spake, 
Thalia  Coghlan,  an'  say  if  it's  thrue  what  the  boy  has  been 
sayin'." 

''  Bedad  !  it's  thrue  enough,"  said  Malloy,  triumphantly. 

''Thalia,  can't  ye  spake,  yersilf?  "  cried  Kerry,  impa- 
tiently. 

''  Oh,  Heaven  help  me,  Kerry  !  'tis  all  thrue — all  thrue," 
replied  the  poor  girl,  sobbing  bitterly. 

'*  Begorrah !  "  returned  Kerry,  sternly,  as  he  pushed 
Thalia  contemptuously  from  him,  ''then  'tis  decaivin'  mesilf 
ye  were  agin,  afther  all.  Oh !  sure,  hadn't  I  enough 
sorrow  an'  throuble  before  widout  all  this  comin'  to  me  now  ? 
But  I'll  go  away  from  here  to-morrow — away  to  the  far 
counthry — troth  I'll  go,  an'  me  prayers  night  an'  dhay  will 
be  that  I  may  niver  moor  set  me  two  eyes  on  yer  fair,  false 
face  agin.  Oh,  Thalia  Coghlan  !  I  may  be  poor,  I  mayn't 
have  the  fine,  illigant  manners  av  some  bhoys,  an'  I  haven't 
the  big,  well-kept  farm  av  Lord  Powerscourt's  favourite 
tenant  ;  but  sure  ye  knew  all  that,  many  a  year  before  ye 
tould  me  that  I'd  won  yer  heart,  an'  ye  knew  well  that  me 
love  for  yersilf  was  dape  as  the  sae,  an'  pure  as  the  white 
foam  on  the  billows  in  the  sunlight." 

Overcome  with  emotion  as  he  recalled  the  happy  past, 
and  thought  of  the  dreary  present,  the  miserable  future, 
Kerry  turned  away,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"An'  sure,  Thalia,  wasn't  it  mesilf  that  gave  ye  the  fair 
warnin'  last  night,  afther  that  bhoy  there  had  left  ye,  what 
I'd  do  if  ye  came  here  to-day  wid  him  ?  "  continued  Sheymus 
Malloy,  angrily. 

"  Last  night  !  "  exclaimed  Kerry,  "  did  ye  mate  ///;;/  last 
night — an'  did  ye  make  the  same  fine  love  spaches  an' 
promises  to  him  that  ye  made  to  mesilf — with  the  false  love- 
light  shinin'  in  her  eyes  ?  Tell  me  now — at  wanst — which 
is  it  av  us  ye'd  be  decaivin'  ?  "  he  demanded,  scornfully. 

"  Stay,  Kerr}' !  Listen  to  me  I  "  said  Annesley,  "  perhaps 
/  can  explain." 

"  Listen  is  it  ?     Sure  haven't  I   heard   enough  as  it  is  ?  " 
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cried  Kerry,  passionately.  ''What  is  it  that  you^d  be  after  ex- 
plainin'  now  ?  Has  Thalia  Coghlan  been  makin'  anny 
promises  to  j/^rs/Z/i  Captain  Armoric  Annesley  ?  An' what 
is  it  yer  honour  was  sayin'  to  her  last  night,  when  ye  had  the 
sacrit  matin'  in  the  plantation  ?  Sure  it  sames  the  colleen 
was  wid  two  av  ye,  after  /  left  her  at  her  own  dure." 

"  Kerry  !  You  forget  yourself !  "  returned  Annesley,  in- 
dignantly, '*  but  it  is  useless  to  argue,  or  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  you  until  you  are  calmer." 

"  Faith  it's  yersilf  can't  explain  away  facts,  Armoric,  or 
raisin  me  out  av  what  I  saw  wid  me  own  two  eyes." 

Eveleen's  face  grew  still  paler  as  she  listened  to  Kerry's 
words ;  and  Sheymus  Malloy's  anger  was  now  directed 
against  Annesley.  He  turned  fiercely  upon  that  unfortunate 
officer  : 

**  An'  is  it  yer  honour  that  has  daured  to " 

*'  Sheymus  Malloy  !  "  said  Annesley,  holding  up  his  hand 
peremptorily,  "  to  yoti  I  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  this 
matter — it  rests  entirely  between  my  foster  brother  a»d  my- 
self;  but  to  neither  of  you  am  I  answerable  for  my  actions." 

''  Sure  me  fine  fosther  brother,  it's  yersilf  that'll  find  Fm 
not  the  bhoy  to  sthand  aside  aisy  an'  quiet,  while  ye'd  be 
amusin'  yersilf  wid  my  colleen,"  cried  Kerry,   threateningly. 

Again  Annesley  raised  his  hand  with  a  commanding  ges- 
ture, as  he  replied,  with  quiet  dignity,  to  the  wild  passionate 
words  of  his  foster  brother  : 

'*  Another  time,  and  in  a  more  fitting  place,  I  will  hear  all 
you  have  to  say,  Kerry,  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  I  v/ill  explain 
matters  to  you — but  not  now." 

"  Oh,  Kerry !  sure  I  was  only  telling  his  honour,  about 
me  promise  to  Sheymus  Malloy — an' — an'  axin'  his  advice," 
sobbed  Thalia.  "  I  thought  maybes  the  Captain  would  be 
able  to  tell  me  what  I  could  do  to  kape  the  peace  betwane 
the  two  av  ye,  for  it's  mighty  bewildhered  I  was,  enthirely. 
His  honour  did'nt  come  to  mate  mesilf,  an'  I  didn't  go  to 
mate  him  naythur/'  added  the  girl,  proudly.  "  He  found  me 
there,  in  the  plantin',  where  ye  saw  us  together,  an'  bekase 
he  was  your  foster  brother,  I  thought  I  could  tell  him  me 
throuble,  for  I  know  'tis  the  thrue  honourable  gintleman 
he  is." 

S  — 2 
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**  An' what  was  yer  promise  to  Sheymus  M alloy  ?"  de- 
manded Kerry,  jealously,  ''  sure  if  ye  could  tell  it  to  the 
Captain,  why  can't  ye  tell  it  to  mesilf  ?  " 

"Oh,  Kerry,  me  heart's  best  love!"  cried  Thalia,  as  she 
clung  to  his  arm,  '*  listhen  to  me  !  oh,  listhen  to  me,  darlin' ! 
sure  'twas  that  avenin'  on  the  ould  bridge,  when  ye  were 
goin'  to  dhrown  yersilf ;  I  promised  that — that  if  Sheymus 
Malloy  would  only  thy  to  save  yersilf,  that  I'd  marry  him. 
Oh  !  wirrasthrue  !  ivirrasthrue  !  why  wasn't  some  good  angel 
near  me  then  to  prevint  me  from  makin'  that  promise." 

**  Go  on  !  go  on  ! "  commanded  Kerry,  raising  his  head  for 
a  moment  and  looking  down  on  her  passionately,  ''tell  me 
all — ivery  word,  mind  ye." 

''  Oh,  mavotirneen  !  don't — don't  look  at  me  like  that !  " 
exclaimed  Thalia,  despairingly,  '*  sure  'twas  for  love  av 
yersilf  I  done  it,  an'  then — then  we  thought  'twas  really 
dhrowned  ye  were  ;  Sheymus  claimed  me  promise,  an' — an' 
I  tould  him  he  might  spake  to  the  praste.  Oh  !  "  she  added, 
weeping  bitterly,  '*  sure  all  the  sunshine  an'  the  happiness 
was  gone  out  av  me  life  annyhow  when  you  had  left  me,  so 
it — it  didn't  same  to  matther  what  became  av  me." 

"  But  he  says  that  ye  gave  him  the  promise  twice — sure 
wanst  might  have  been  enough,  I'd  be  thinkin'.  Why  did  ye 
do  it  a  second  thime  ?  "  demanded  Kerry,  sternly. 

"  Sure  it  was  whin  I  wint  wid  Miss  Corrie  to  the  *  Sham- 
rock '  to  find  some  wan  to  guide  us  to  the  mountains ;  we 
wanted  to  warn  Misther  O'Neill  an'  the  Bhoys  that  the 
souldiers  was  being  sint  afther  thim — thin  Sheymus  Malloy 
tould  me  that  ye  weren't  dhrowned  afther  all,  an' — an'  that 
ye  were  wid  the  '  Bould  Bhoys  '  in  the  mountains.  I  pro- 
mised him  that — that  if  he'd  only  thake  the  warnin'  in  thime, 
an'  save  yersilf,  I'd  kape  me  word  to  him.  Oh,  Kerry  ! 
Kerry !  acuishla  machree  !  aven  thin  it  was  all  done  for  love 
av  you^  darlin' ;  there  was  no  wan  ilse  could  guide  us — the 
night  was  wearin'  away  fast,  an'  Sheymus  Malloy  was  the 
only  wan  who  could  hilp  me  to  save  yersilf,  an'  whin  I 
thought  av  yer  dhanger,  how  ye  might  be  killed  or  thaken  pris- 
oner, oh,  mavournecn  !  'twas  like  to  dhrive  me  mad  enthirely. 
But — but  Sheymus  Malloy  could  hilp  me  to  save  ye,  an' — an' 
so  I  gave  him  the  promise  a  second  thime.     Oh,  Kerry  !  give 
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me  aven  wan  kind  word  or  look.  Oh  !  tell  me  what  I'll  do 
now,  at  all,  at  all  ?  " 

The  whole  miserable  secret  was  out  at  last — the  secret 
which  had  caused  so  much  sorrow  and  trouble  ;  for  the 
first  time  Rochfort  heard  of  Eveleen's  expedition  to  the 
mountains,  and,  in  a  moment  the  idea  flashed  through  his 
mind  that  tJiis  was  the  reason  of  the  breach  between  Annes- 
ley  and  Eveleen,  he,  however,  remained  silent,  allowing 
Eveleen  to  imagine  that  he  had  not  heard  all  the  foregoing 
conversation. 

"  What  can  I  tell  ye  to  do,  Thalia  ?  "  asked  Kerry,  despair- 
ingly, ^^  och^  wirra  !  'tis  a  mighty  great  wrong  ye've  done, 
enthirely  !  " 

By  this  time  Father  Bernard  and  Shilrick  had  drawn 
nearer  to  the  group,  and  stood  beside  Annesley  and  Eveleen  ; 
they  had  as  yet  said  nothing,  thinking  that  interference  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  might  do  harm  instead  of 
good. 

Eveleen  Corrie,  however,  now  spoke  as  she  approached 
Thalia,  and  placing  her  arm  around  the  weeping  ^irl,  she 
turned,  almost  defiantly,  upon  the  young  farmer,  who  was 
then  standing  silent,  sulky,  and  evidently  determined  to  carry 
out  his  purpose  at  all  costs. 

"  Sheymus  M alloy  !  "  she  said,  contemptuously  ;  **  surely 
you  would  not  force  this  poor  girl  to  keep  her  promise  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Sure,  it  was  made  av  her  own  free  will,  me  lady,  not 
wanst  only,  but   twice,"   returned   Malloy,  obstinately. 

"  Sheymus  !  look  at  that  poor  girl !  "  said  Annesley,  "  look 
at  my  foster  brother  !  is  it  only  to  endure  this  bitter  sorrow 
that  he  has  been  saved  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  ? 
Oh,  Malloy  !  would  you  like  to  go  through  the  world  with 
the  thought  ever  before  you  that  you  had  wrecked  the  happi- 
ness of  two  lives  ?  " 

"  Sure,  yer  honour !  'tis  mighty  hard  ye  all  spake  to  me, 
enthirely  !  Why  did  Thalia  make  me  anny  promise  at  all  ?" 
asked  the  farmer,  "  why  did  Kerry  pretind  he  was  dhrowned? 
Where  was  his  love  for  the  colleen  then^  when  he'd  let  her 
suffer  as  she  suffered  all  through  that  thime  ?  An'  all  jist 
to  plase  the  falin's  av  his  own  jealous   heart.     Thalia  Cogh- 
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Ian  !  "  he  added,  determinedly,  *'  1  claim  the  fulfilment  av  yer 
promise.  To-morrow  shall  see  ye  a  bride,  sure  enough,  but 
faith  !  it'll  be  to  the  bhoy  who  has  the  most  right  to  be  your 
husband," 

Kerry  here  made  a  rush  at  Sheymus  Malloy,  with 
shillelagh  lifted  menacingly. 

Annesley,  however,  held  back  his  arm. 

By  this  time  the  hole  that  Rochfort  was  digging  with  the 
point  of  his  sword,  was  becoming  larger  and  deeper,  while 
his  face  wore  an  irritated  and  disturbed  expression,  as  he 
heard  the  foregoing  conversation. 

Annesley  chanced  to  turn  round  suddenly,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  that  Shilrick  had  thrown  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
and  was  hastily  divesting  himself  of  his  coat. 

^'Shilrick! — w^hat  are  you  doing?"  asked  the  officer, 
sharply. 

"  Sure,  sir  !  ye  wouldn't  have  me  be  so  ongrateful  as  to 
listhen  to  Sheymus  Malloy's  compliments  to  me  brother,  an' 
not  offer  to  pay  him  a  thrifle  for  thim  ?  "  said  the  drummer, 
gravely.  ''An',  troth  I'll  let  him  see  who  it  is  that  has  the 
best  right  to  be  Thaha  Coghlan's  husband  to-morrow,  so  I 
will,"  added  the  boy,  passionately,  as  he  turned  up  his 
sleeves,  and  shook  his  fist  threateningly  at  the  farmer. 

''Shilrick!"  said  Annesley,  peremptorily,  "  put  on  your 
coat  again  at  once.  I  will  not  have  you,  or  any  of  our  men, 
mixed  up  in  disputes  and  quarrels  to-day,  and  in  Lord 
Powerscourt's  grounds.  Malloy  and  your  brother  Kerry  are 
quite  able  to  fight  their  own  battles." 

Very  reluctantly,  Shilrick  obeyed  his  Captain's  order  ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  find  some  small  consolation  in  making 
threatening  gestures  at  Sheymus,  while  Annesley's  back  was 
turned. 

"  Would  ye  force  the  poor  colleen  to  kape  a  promise  given 
in  a  thoughtless  moment,  whin  her  heart  was  nigh  breaking 
with  sorrow  ?  "  demanded  Kerry,  fiercely,  of  Sheymus  Malloy. 

"  Kerry  O'Toole  !  Fm  not  feared  for  ye,  I  niver  was  feared 
for  livin'  man  yet ;  we'll  mate  agin  and  settle  this  matther 
betwane  us  ;  an'  manewhile,  'tis  a  pace  av  advice  I'd  be 
givin'  ye.  If  ye  don't  kape  bhack  the  hot  blood  that  burns 
widin'  ye,  if  ye  don't  try   an'   guide  it,   an'  turn   the    cruel 
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jealousy  out  av  yer  heart,  'tis  into  woorse  throuble  it'll  bring 
ye,  woorse  aven  than  it's  brought  ye  now." 

"  Surely,  Sheymus  Malloy  1  "  said  Father  Bernard,  ear- 
nestly, *'  you  will  not  do  this  great  wrong  ? — 3^ou  will  not 
force  that  poor  girl  to  marry  you  against  her  will  ?  Oh, 
my  son  ! — if  you  have  any  feeling  for  her,  think  of  the 
misery  you  will  yourself  endure  all  your  life  when  you 
witness  her  unhappiness  ;  think  of  the  suffering  to  both 
Thalia  and  Kerry  O'Toole  ;  you  never  used  to  have  the  hard 
heart,  Sheymus." 

"  I've  thought  about  all  this,  yer  riverince,"  replied  the 
farmer,  '^  but  sure  I  know  what  I'm  doin'  ;  an'  I  still  say  that 
Thalia  Coghlan  ought  in  all  honour  to  kape  her  word  to 
mesilf." 

"  Oh,  Kerry  !  Kerry  !  light  av  me  life  ;  me  heart's  best 
jewel  !  "  sobbed  Thalia,  hopelessly,  **  sure  a  promise  is  a 
promise,  an' — an'  I  must  kape  mine,  aven  if  the  kapin'  av  it 
breaks  me  heart;  Heaven  hilp  us  both  !  Sheymus  Malloy  !  " 
she  added,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  ^^  there  is  m^  hand  ; 
^tis  all  ye'U  iver  get  from  mesilf.  I'll  thry  an'  do  me  duty  to 
ye  as  a  wife  for  the  thime  that  I  live,  but  me  heart  will 
always  be  wid  Kerr3\  Oh,  Kerry  asthore  macJircc ! "  she 
cried,  holding  out  her  hands  entreatingly  towards  him.  ''  Oh, 
Kerry  mavoiirnccn  !  mavoiirncen  !  " 

Thalia's  voice  grew  fainter  and  weaker  with  each  word, 
and  suddenly,  before  anyone  could  put  out  a  hand  to  save 
her,  she  fell  fainting  at  Kerry's  feet.  The  excitement,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  past  few  months  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  poor  girl,  and  at  last  tired  Nature  had  asserted  herself. 
Very  tenderly  Kerry  O'Toole  raised  her  in  his  arms,  with  a 
look  of  stern  defiance  at  his  rival. 

**  Are  ye  contint,  Sheymus  Malloy  ?  "  he  asked,  passion- 
ately, **  see  what  it  is  ye've  done  !  The  poor  colleen  is  un- 
conscious now,  she's  in  a  blissid  slape  ;  but  whin  she  wakes, 
'twill  be  to  know  that  all  the  flowers  av  hope  an'  happiness 
have  faded  from  her  heart,  an'  sorra  thing  left  but  the 
memory  av  what  used  to  bloom  there  so  swately." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

"  O  well  for  him  who  breaks  his  dream 

With  the  blow  that  ends  the  strife ; 
And  waking,  knows  the  peace  that  flows 

Around  the  pain  of  life." 

George  Macdonald. 

Every  window  in  the  front  of  Powerscourt  House  was 
gleaming  red  and  gold  beneath  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  it 
was  indeed  as  if  the  whole  of  the  grand  structure  were 
ablaze  with  the  fiery  element,  while  the  surrounding  and 
more  distant  landscape,  the  smooth  lawns,  and  parks  of 
emerald  green,  the  wooded  glens,  and  lofty  mountains  were 
literally  bathed  in  its  brilliant  light,  while  here  and  there, 
where  glimpses  of  water  could  be  seen,  the  reflection 
glancing  upon  it  from  abov^e,  turned  it  into  streams  of  purest 
gold. 

But  now,  at  last,  the  western  shadows  were  gathering  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  eagerly-anticipated  day  of  Lord 
Powerscourt's  fete  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

Many  a  heart  had  found  peace  and  happiness ;  but, 
alas  I  many  had  lost  both,  between  the  sunrise  and  the  sun- 
set of  that  lovely  Summer  day  ;  some  would  in  after  life, 
look  back  upon  it  as  a  red-letter  day  of  joy,  while  to  others 
it  would  ever  stand  out  in  their  memory  as  a  landmark  of 
sorrow  and  despair;  though  time,  with  its  soothing  power 
and  influence  would  steal  into  their  hearts,  and  bear  away 
upon  its  wings  much  of  the  keenest  of  their  pain  and 
grief 

Those  parts  of  the  grounds  nearest  the  house  had  been 
almost  deserted  through  the  day,  but  now  groups  of  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  were  gathering  upon  the  terraces,  and  the 
sounds  of  cheerful  voices  and  happy  laughter  were  heard, 
as  a  merry  jest,  or  bright,  clever  remark  was  passed  from 
lip  to  lip,  for  many  a  well-known  wit  and  humourist  was 
among  the  guests  at  Lord  Powerscourt's  fete  that  day. 

Apart  from  the  others,  and  pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  upon 
the  higher  terrace,  were  Lady  Powerscourt  and  Mrs. 
Corrie.  The  latter  was  looking  troubled  and  anxious,  while 
upon  the  usually  cheerful  face  of  her  hostess  there  was  an 
expression  of  unwonted  gravity,  as  she  spoke  in  low,  gentle 
tones  to  the  Colonel's  wife. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Corrie,  I  scarcely  wonder  at  your  anxiet}^, 
it  seems  altogether,  in  whatever  light  we  look  upon  it,  a 
complicated  case,  and  one  which  would  require  most  delicate 
handling;  but  after  all,'*  added  Lady  Powerscourt,  soothingly, 
** perhaps  things  may  turn  out  better  than  you  anticipate,  even 
were  the  case  as  bad  as  you  imagine,  and  your  daughter  has, 
at  present,  no  love  for  Viscount  Hetherington,  yet,  surel}^  he 
is  a  young  man  well  calculated  to  win  any  woman's  affections, 
whose  heart  was  free  ;  and  he  is,  evidently,  devoted  to 
Eveleen." 

"  Any  woman  whose  heart  was  free  /  Ah,  yes  !  "  returned 
Mrs.  Corrie,  sighing,  "  but  I  know,  only  too  well,  that  Eve- 
lecns  heart  is  not  so,  nor  will  it  ever  be  as  long  as  Armoric 
Annesle}^  lives." 

*'  Then  why  has  she  promised  to  marry  Lord  Hethering- 
ton ?  "  asked  Lady  Powerscourt,  in  her  astonishment,  paus- 
ing abruptly  in  front  of  Mrs.  Corrie.  "  What  possible 
object  can  she  have  in  doing  so  ?  I  feel  convinced  from 
what  I  know  of  your  daughter  that  she  would  never  be 
tempted  with  wealth  or  title  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  love  ;  but  surely  she  has  confided  in  you — asked 
your  advice  before  taking  such  a  very  Tmportant  step  in  her 
life  ?  " 

''  Lady  Powerscourt,  Eveleen  has  never  had  a  secret  from 
her  father  and  myself  in  all  her  life  until  now,"  replied  Mrs. 
Corrie,  sadly.  *'  Yesterday  she  went  out  in  the  afternoon, 
as  she  explained,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  all  the  old  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  her  favourite  haunts 
in  childhood's  days,  and  during  her  later  sojourn  in  this,  her 
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native  land  ;  during  her  wanderings,  she  most  unfortunately 
encountered  both  Captain  Annesley  and  the  Viscount. 
What  passed  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn,  save  that 
she  informed  the  Colonel  and  myself  on  her  return  that,  as 
her  engagement  with  her  former  lover  was  at  an  end,  she  had 
accepted  the  offer  of  Lord  Hetherington  ;  she  entreated  us  not 
to  question  her  further  at  that  time,  but  to  receive  her  future 
husband  kindly,   for  her  sake." 

"  And  did  she  seem  happy  and  satisfied  with  this  new 
arrangement,"  queried  her  ladyship,  wonderingly. 

'*  My  dear  Lady  Powerscourt,  she  looked  the  very  picture 
of  misery  and  despair." 

*'Ah!  then,  Mrs.  Corrie,  you  may  rest  assured  that  Eve- 
leen's  former  lover  has  displeased  her  upon  some  very  serious 
point,  and  she  has  accepted  the  suit  of  the  young  cavalry 
officer  in  a  fit  oi pique.  Oh!  how  sad  that  she  should  ruin 
his  life's  happiness  as  well  as  her  own  by  such  a  foolish  act, 
only,  I  fear,  to  repent  most  bitterly  in  the  miserable  future. 
But — why  here  comes  Lord  Hetherington  himself,"  cried 
Lady  Powerscourt,  suddenly,  as  she  turned  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  quick  footsteps  and  the  ringing,  clanking  accom- 
paniment of  sword  and  spurs;  and  Rochfort,  seeing  the  two 
ladies  upon  the  higher  terrace,  hastily  ascended  the  flight  of 
steps,  and  in  another  moment  was  standing  beside  them. 

After  a  courtly  salutation  to  both  he  was  about  to  address 
Mrs.  Corrie,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  wondering  exclamation 
from  Lady  Powerscourt. 

"  Alone,  Viscount  Hetherington,"  she  said,  ''  alone,  and 
disconsolate  !  while  there  are  so  many  fair  dames  from  among 
whom  to  choose  a  companion.  I  fear  me  that  you  have  alike 
been  neglecting  duty  and  pleasure." 

*'  Of  duty  I  may  have  been  neglectful,  my  Lady  Powers- 
court,"  replied  the  Viscount,  as  he  bowed  courteously  before 
his  charming  hostess,  "  but  pleasure — alas  !  that  has  been 
most  surely  playing  hide  and  seek  with  me  to-day  ;  it  is 
true  that  I  have  been  wandering  in  a  fairy-land  of  beauty 
in  its  fairest,  most  alluring  form,  but  is  it  not  ever  thus 
with  poor,  unsatisfied,  human  nature?  We  are  for  ever 
craving  for  that  which  we  have  not,  and  though  we  may 
be   surrounded   by  all  that  one  might  imagine    our    hearts 
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could  hope  for,  or  desire,  yet  there  is  still  that  something  for 
which  we  are  longing,  that  some  one,  wanting,  the  absence 
of  whom  seems  at  the  moment,  to  render  all  else  valueless 
to  us." 

"  Yet,  surely  Viscount  Hetherington  is  so  well-favoured, 
and  so  popular,  that  he  has  but  to  ask,  to  receive,"  said  Lady 
Powerscourt,  smiling  at  the  earnest  tones,  and  the  unusual 
gravity  of  the  young  officer,  who  had  always  been  a  favourite 
of  hers. 

"  Nay  then,  I  fear,  madam,  that  there  must  surely  be  some- 
thing lacking  in  my  nature,  I  must  crave — must  wish  for  too 
much,  and  not  rightly  understand  how  to  appreciate  all  the 
good  gifts  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  or  else  the  popularity 
your  ladyship  attributes  to  me  is  but  the  outcome  of  your 
own  kind  heart." 

"  Scarcely  that,  I  should  think,  since  my  opinion  is  shared 
by  many,"  said  Lady  Powerscourt,  kindly. 

At  this  moment  a  lady  guest,  who  chanced  to  be  passing 
the  group  on  the  terrace,  paused  to  speak  to  her  iiostess 
about  some  important  matter^  and  the  latter,  begging  Mrs. 
Corrie  to  excuse  her  for  a  few  minutes,  left  the  troubled  and 
doleful-looking  young  nobleman  alone  with  his  future  mother- 
in-law — alone  for  the  first  time  since  his  betrothal  to  her 
daughter. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  lordship  ?"  she  asked, 
kindly,  ''  and  why,  amidst  all  this  gaiety,  do  you  look  so  sad 
and  doleful  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  look  miserable  enough,  Mrs. 
Corrie,"  replied  the  young  man,  impatiently,  ''I  feel  like  a 
skeleton  at  the  feast.  But,  can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
Eveleen  ?  I  have  been  searching  for  her,  for  the  last  hour, 
all  over  the  grounds." 

*'The  last  time  I  saw  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Corrie,  *' she  was 
with  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara ;  I  passed  the  group  of  young 
people,  with  Lady  Powerscourt,  and  saw  Eveleen,  with  her 
friend  among  them  ;  but  I  thought  you  had  also  been  with 
the  party.  I  noticed  Captain  Annesley  and  Mr.  Digby,  I 
think  Mr.  Geoghegan  and  Harry  Nelson  were  there  also,  and 
several  others." 

**  Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hetherington,  hastily. 
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"  Annesley  has  been  haunting  Eveleen's  path  all  the  after- 
noon, ever  since  we  returned  from  that  boating  expedition. 
It  is  scarcely  fair,  or  honourable,  of  him ;  he  had  a  fair  field 
before  him  once,  and  was  the  wilful  destroyer  of  his  own 
happiness  ;  now  he  values  the  treasure  he  had  won,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  that  it  is  lost  to  him  for  ever." 

**  Wh}^,  Percival !  "  said  Mrs.  Corrie,  gently,  as  she  glanced 
in  wonder  and  surprise  at  the  young  man's  flushed  and 
anxious  face,  ''  surely  you  have  had  enough  warning  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  jealousy  and  doubt,  you  are  not  going  to  let 
them  master  you  now  ?  You  have  won  that  which  you  so 
much  desired,  what  more  would  you  have  ?  " 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Corrie!"  replied  Lord  Hetherington,  sadly, 
"have  you  not  heard  that  when  the  prize  is  almost  within  our 
grasp,  when  our  cup  of  happiness  is  overflowing,  then  is  the 
time  that  the  one  is  snatched  from  our  eager  hold,  and  the 
other  dashed  from  our  lips  ;  the  heaviest  showers,  too  often 
follow  the  brightest  sunshine." 

''And you  profess  to  love  Eveleen  so  much,  yet  doubt  her 
honour  1  "  said  Mrs.  Corrie,  reproachfully.  "  You  may  rest 
assured  that,  when  once  she  has  given  her  word,  she  will 
keep  it." 

**  I  fear  Lady  Mabel's  influence  with  her,"  returned  the 
Viscount,  gravely.  "This  afternoon  when  we  were  to- 
gether in  the  glen,  her  ladyship  came  to  us,  and  asked  me  to 
spare  Eveleen  to  her  for  half-an-hour,  as  she  wished  to  speak 
to  her  upon  some  matter  of  importance ;  gallantry  forbade 
me  refusing  such  a  request,  although  I  considered  that  it 
was  very  thoughtless  of  Lady  Mabel,  as  she  knew  how  soon 
we  should  be  parted;  but  my  wishes  had  no  weight  with 
Eveleen  when  compared  to  hers,  and  therefore  she  needed 
but  little  pressing  to  leave  me.  I  know  that  her  little  lady- 
ship is  no  friend  to  me,  she  would  fain  play  the  marplot  in 
my  love  affair,  and  no  doubt  she  has  skilfully  manoeuvred 
so  that  her  friend  and  that  fellow  Annesley  will  be  once  more 
thrown  together  in   some  romantic  spot." 

**  Oh,  how  strange  it  is  that  you  young  people  will  thus 
torment  yourselves,  and  render  your  lives  miserable  by 
groundless  suspicions  and  fancies.  Lady  Mabel  and  Eveleen 
have  been  the  dearest  of  friends  since  childhood,    and  it  is 
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only  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  spend  a  short  time 
together,  when  Eveleen  will  be  leaving  Ireland  so  soon.  You 
surely  would  not  grudge  them  that  trifling  pleasure  I  "  said 
Mrs.  Corrie. 

"A  short  time  I  "  exclaimed  Lord  Hetherington,  ''  why  it 
is  two  hours,  if  it  is  a  minute,  since  Eveleen  left  me.  And 
when  you  speak  of,  these  two  friends  wishing  to  be  together, 
because  they  will  be  so  soon  parted,  how  about  me  ?  But 
alas  !  Mrs.  Corrie,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  find  favour  in 
your  sight,  you  will  always  take  part  against  me.  Annesley 
is  jKowr  favourite,  and  I  have  unfortunately  but  little  chance 
of  winning  your  regard,  since  I  have  taken  his  place." 

"  Naturally,  Armoric  Annesley  is  my  favourite,  I  have 
known  him  since  boyhood,  and  had  grown  to  look  upon  him 
almost  as  a  son  of  my  own  ;  his  mother,  too,  was  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  but  as  to  taking  part  against  you,  or  to  3^our  never 
finding  favour  in  my  sight,  that  is  nonsense,  and  would  be 
most  unjust  on  my  part,  seeing  that  Eveleen  accepted  3^ou  of 
her  own  free  will ;  neither  I,  nor  her  father,  was  consulted, 
nor  was  our  advice  asked  for  at  all." 

"And  if  you  had  been  consulted — what  would  have  been 
your  answer  ?  "  inquired  the  young  officer,  eagerly. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Corrie  was  silent,  while  she  regarded 
her  questioner  thoughtfully  and  seafchingly ;  at  last  she  spoke  : 

"  I  should  not  have  interfered  between  3^ou — I  should 
not  have  attempted  to  influence  Eveleen  by  one  word  for,  or 
against  you ;  but  I  should  have  entreated  her,  both  for  your 
sake  and  her  omn,  to  pause,  and  to  reflect  well  ere  taking 
such  a  serious  step,  and  perhaps  thereby  wrecking  her  life's 
happiness  as  well  as  yours." 

'*  Heaven  forbid,  that  /  should  urge  Eveleen  to  do  aught 
that  would  in  the  future  cause  her  one  hour's  sorrow  ! 
Believe  me,  Mrs.  Corrie,  your  daughter's  happiness  is  so 
dear  to  me  that  I  would  use  every  effort  to  secure  it  at  any 
cost  to  myself." 

Seeing  that  Lady  Powerscourt  was  now  returning  along 
the  terrace,  and  coming  towards  them,  the  Viscount,  begging 
Mrs.  Corrie  to  pardon  him  for  leaving  her  so  abruptly,  bowed 
to  both  ladies,  and  running  down  the  steps  was  soon  out  of 
sight,  and  hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  gardens  in  search 
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of  his  truant  love,  whom  he  found  still  in  the  gardens,  sur 
rounded  by  her  friends  ;  they  were  about  to  disperse,  how- 
ever, at  the  moment  he  joined  the  group,  and  he  dexterously 
managed  to  separate  Eveleen  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 

''  Eveleen  !  "  he  said,  when  they  had  left  the  gardens,  and 
were  beyond  earshot  of  the  others,  "  was  there  not  some 
particular  spot — some  wood,  or  glen,  that  you  wished  to  visit 
before  leaving  Powerscourt,  to-day  ?  Is  it  too  late  to  go 
there  now  ?  " 

'*  It  is  some  distance  from  here,"  replied  Eveleen,  "  still  I 
should  like  to  see  it,  and  I  shall  not  have  another  chance  of 
doing  so  before  we  leave  Glencree, — it  is  growing  late,  cer- 
tainly," she  added,  doubtfully,  *'but  I  think  we  might  get  there, 
and  be  able  to  return  before  the  gloaming  has  fairly  set  in." 

'^  As  you  will  then, — we  will  try  it,  Eveleen,"  said  the 
Viscount,  caring  little  where  he  went  so  that  the  woman  he 
loved  was  with  him.  Disappointment,  however,  awaited  him, 
in  so  far  that  they  were  not  to  be  alone  during  part  of  the 
way  to  the  glen,  for  on  turning  a  corner,  they  suddenly  came 
upon  a  strange  and  unexpected  scene.  In  the  middle  of  the 
picturesque  private  road  that  led  to  the  glen,  and  out  into 
the  open  country  beyond,  stood  Sheymus  Malloy's  horse  and 
empty  car,  lent  by  him  to  convey  Mrs.  Murphy's  invalid 
husband  to  the  fete.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  car  a 
group  of  three  boys — the  drummers  Parker  and  Smith,  and 
Tim  Murphy — were  standing,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  at 
any  moment  the  horse  might  start  off  for  an  expedition  on 
its  own  account  while  they  were  engaged  in  angry  alterca- 
tion, and  expressions  of  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

^'  It  ain't  fair  ! — that  it  ain't ! — "  said  Smith,  indignantly, 
*'  you  said  as  we  was  all  to  share  the  fun,  an'  drive  time 
about,  but  'ere  'ave  us  been  to  an'  fro  these  many  times,  an' 
you  'aven't  let  me  an'  Parker  even  'old  them  reins  once." 

"  No  m.ore  he  'aven't,''  chimed  in  Parker,  every  feature  of 
his  face  working  vigorously;  '*me  an'  Smith  thought  as  'ow 
we  should  'ave  'ad  our  turn  an'  drove  the  cart  as  well  as  you, 
leastways  you  said  so.'" 

"  An'  'tis  illigant  dhrivin'  it  would  have  been,  annyhow  ; 
sure,  who  is  it  taught  ayther  av  yez  to  dhrive,  I'd  like  to 
know  ? "  asked  Tim  Murphy,  contemptuously,  "  onless  barrin> 
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gun-carts  an'  amb'lance  waggons,  an'  thim  soort  av  vaicles, 
'tis  little  exparience  ye^ve  had,  I'll  go  bail." 

"  Parker's  father  is  a  farmer,  and  he  has  'osses  of  his  hown, 
which  is  more'n  ever  j'oz/rs'// ave,"  said  Smith,  triumphantly. 

"An'  Smith's  father,  he  druv  a  very  'ansome  carrier's  cart 
in  the  village  where  we  both  com.es  from,  and  a  better  'orse 
than  this  'ere,  by  a  long  chalk,  which  it  couldn't  'old  a  candle 
to  Smith's  father's  'orse,"  said  Parker,  proudly,  determined 
to  uphold  the  social  status  of  his  friend. 

"'Osses!  'orses!"  exclaimed  young  Murphy,  scornfully, 
"  sure,  why  can't  yez  spake  proper,  like  dacent  Christians, 
an'  say,  hoorscs  ?  An'  Harry  Parker,  I'd  be  for  axin',  as  a 
favour,  that  ye'd  sthop  makin'  thim  faces  at  mesilf,  sure, 
it's  that  aggravathin',  that  I'll  be  foorced  to  pitch  into  yez  in 
another  minute,  so  I  will." 

**  Come  on — do  it  then  !  "  returned  Parker,  doubling  his 
fists  and  standing  in  a  threatening  attitude  in  front  of  Tim 
Murphy. 

"  Troth  !  I'll  come  on  fast  enough,"  replied  Murphy,  t^irning 
up  his  coat  sleeves,  and  preparing  to  face  his  opponent, 
"  sure,  there's  nothin'  would  be  moor  plasin'  to  mesilf,"  he 
said. 

"  Parker,  you  stow  that  there  nonsense,"  said  Smith,  put- 
ting his  little  comrade  aside.  *'  You  know  that  our  Colonel 
and  Captain  Annesley,  too,  was  both  partic'lar  in  givin'  all  on 
us  borders  for  to  'ave  no  quarrels,  or  rows,  with  these  'ere 
Hirish,  and  if  you  was  to  fight  and  get  the  worst  on  it,  why 
it  wouldn't  be  in  human  natur'  that  I  should  stand  by  quiet, 
a-lookin'  on,  and  if  I  was  to  join  in  the  fight,  which  I'd  like 
nothink  better,  why  then  it  would  be  two  to  one,  which  ain't 
my  notion  of  fairness.  Come  away,  Parker,  old  chap,  let  un 
fight  with  hisself,  we'll  chuck  up  the  partnership  in  this  'ere 
car-hirin'  business  an'  leave  un  to  do  as  he  likes." 

"Then  bedad  ye'd  betther  be  afther  chuckin! up  yer  share 
av  the  arnin's — haven't  we  been  six  thimes  to  the  glen  wid 
ladies  an'  gintlemen,  an'  hasn't  wan  av  ye  always  been 
thaken  to  balance  the  car,  an'  both  av  ye  shared  the  cronagh 
bawns  afther  ache  thurn?"  demanded  Tim  Murphy,  indig- 
nantly. 

Parker  and    Smith  being  both   struck  with  the  justice  of 
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their  companion's  argument,  and  neither  being  at  all  disposed 
to  give  up  his  share  of  the  gains,  agreed,  after  a  hast}^  con- 
sultation together,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  as  Tim 
Murphy  was  really  a  bright,  good-natured  lad  at  heart,  a 
truce  was  proclaimed,  and  the  three  boys  had  once  more 
taken  their  seats  upon  the  car  when  Viscount  Hetherington 
and  Eveleen  Corrie,  who  had  been  amused  spectators  of  the 
foregoing  scene,  approached  them. 

It  will  have  been  learned  by  the  conversation  of  the  drum- 
mers and  their  companion — that  imp  of  mischief,  Tim 
Murphy — the  use  to  which  Sheymus  Malloy's  fine  little 
horse  and  car  had  been  put  through  the  whole  afternoon, 
while  he  imagined  that  the  former  was  safe  in  Lord  Powers- 
court's  stables. 

Many  of  the  guests  at  the  fete,  thinking  that  the  convey- 
ance had  been  provided  by  their  host  to  take  parties  to  and 
from  the  glen,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  youthful  driver  was  liberally  rewarded,  especially 
as  he  could  tell  them  many  an  old  story  and  legend  of  the 
wild,  picturesque  scenes  they  passed,  albeit  Master  Tim 
Murphy's  tales  were  highly  embellished,  and  what  he  did 
not  know,  his  very  vivid  imagination  was  never  at  a  loss  to 
supply.  Fortunately  for  the  three  culprits,  Sheymus  Malloy 
had  never  once  wandered  in  their  direction  throughout  the 
day,  and  in  any  case  they  trusted  to  his  good  nature  to  par- 
don their  offence,  if  it  was  discovered. 

With  secret  delight,  Eveleen  Corrie  had  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  car,  for  she,  too,  imagined  that  it  was  there 
to  be  hired,  and,  therefore,  hastily  explained  to  the 
Viscount  that,  as  it  was  growing  late,  and  time  was  of  im- 
portance to  them,  it  would  be  advisable  to  drive  to  the  spot, 
of  w^hich  she  was  so  anxious  to  take  farewell,  and  then  dis- 
miss the  car,  and  walk  back  to  Powerscourt  to  join  their 
friends  who,  by  that  time,  would  probably  be  thinking  of 
returning  to  their  own  homes. 

Lord  Hetherington  was  greatly  disappointed  at  having  to 
give  up  the  walk,  to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward,  but 
seeing  that  Eveleen  wished  at  least  to  drive  one  way,  and, 
thinking  that  she  looked  pale  and  tired,  he  yielded  to 
her  desire  with  a  good  grace,  and  going  up  to  Tim  Murp  hy 
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who  was  seated  in  the  driver's  place,  and  was  flourishing  a 
long  whip  over  the  horse's  head,  preparatory  to  a  triumphant 
start,  the  officer  addressed  the  excited  charioteer,  asking 
him  if  the  car  was  for  hire,  and  if  he  would  drive  Eveleen 
and  himself  to  the  spot  they  wished  to  visit. 

Tim  Murphy  was  nothing  loath  to  accede  to  such  a  re- 
quest, but  he  looked  doubtfully  at  Parker  and  Smith  ;  Lord 
Hetherington,  seeing  this,  asked  the  drummers  if  they 
would  mind  waiting  for  their  drive  until  the  car  returned ; 
the  boys  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  quickly  descended  from 
the  car,  when  they  were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  officer, 
who,  after  assisting  Eveleen,  mounted  on  to  the  car  himself, 
and  they  were  driven  off  by  the  incorrigible  Tim  Murphy 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  extra  flourish,  and  vigorous 
crack  of  the  whip,  which  performance  was  continued  at  in- 
tervals during  the  journey,  the  driving  being  of  the  wildest 
and  most  eccentric  description.  Parker  and  Smith  were 
soon  left  far  behind ;  but  although  disappointed  of  their 
drive  they  were  well  satisfied  with  their  bargain^  fipr  the 
Viscount  had  given  to  each  of  them  a  handful  of  silver. 

After  dismissing  the  car,  Eveleen  and  her  lover  wandered 
slowly  through  the  glen,  but  it  was  an  aimless  wandering  ; 
and  for  some  time  there  was  absolute  silence  between  them, 
that  silence  which  is  often  more  eloquent  than  words  ;  yet 
the  conversation  that  followed  was  composed  of  the  most 
common  place  remarks,  to  which  we  so  frequently  resort 
when  our  hearts  are  full  of  some  great  sorrow,  or  joy,  and 
when  we  cannot  find  fitting  words  to  express  our  inmost 
thoughts. 

At  last.  Lord  Hetherington,  after  a  more  lengthy  silence 
than  before,  paused  in  the  pathway  and  as  he  laid  a  de- 
taining hand  upon  Eveleen's  arm,  he  spoke  those  words  that 
had  been  on  his  lips  more  than  once  during  their  return  to 
Powerscouat  House,  but  which  he  had  hitherto  suppressed. 

"  The  day  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  Eveleen,  and  when  it  is 
ended — then — there  will  only  be  to-morrow — only  a  few  short 
hours  between  now  and  our  parting,  and  although  I  hope  it 
may  be  for  a  short  space,  yet,  who  can  tell  when  we  part 
from  those  we  love,  whether  we  may  ever  meet  again.  I 
thought  you  would  have  given  me  more  of  your  time  this 
VOL.    III.  T 
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afternoon,  Eveleen/'  he  continued,  reproachfully,  ''but  it 
would  seem  that  you  considered  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara's  claim 
upon  you  a  more  important  one  than  mine,  at  least,  your  con- 
duct led  me  to  suppose  that  such  was  your  idea." 

''  Indeed,  then,  I  never  gave  the  matter  any  consideration 
at  all,"  replied  Eveleen,  carelessly,  ''and,  in  any  case,  it  was 
but  a  very  short  time — a  few  minutes — that  I  was  with 
Mabel." 

"  A  very  short  time  !  A  few  minutes  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Viscount,  "why,  my  dear,  you  were,  in  truth,  more  than  two 
hours  with  her,  and — her  friends,"  he  added,  bitterly.  "Oh, 
Eveleen  !  do  you  not  know  how  your  absence  always  seems 
to  turn  the  minutes  into  hours  for  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you,  then,  really  care  for  me  so  much  ?  "  asked  Eve- 
leen, slowly,  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  the  emotion  she 
was  vainly  trying  to  restrain. 

"  Do  I  really  care  for  you,  Eveleen  ! "  cried  Lord  Hether- 
ington,  earnestly,  as  he  clasped  her  hands  in  his,  "  what  a 
question  to  ask  me !  Oh,  my  heart's  treasure  !  you  can 
never  know  how  dearly  I  love  you." 

Eveleen  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  hands  the  Viscount 
held  were  cold  and  trembling  within  his  clasp,  as  his  com- 
panion averted  her  face  from  him  ;  she  could  not  bear  to  meet 
the  eager  gaze  of  her  lover,  it  pained  her  to  see  the  tender, 
trustful  light  in  his  eyes,  well  knowing  how  soon  the  words 
she  was  about  to  speak  would  chase  the  kindly  smile  from 
his  face,  and  the  happiness  from  his  heart,  and  that  she  must 
appear  to  him,  as  she  had  appeared  to  her  old  lover,  Armoric 
Annesley,  in  the  light  of  a  fickle,  capricious  woman. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  faltered  Eveleen,  in  such  faint,  low  tones,, 
that  the  Viscount  had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  her,  "  so 
very,  very  sorry  !  " 

"  Why  are  you  sorry,  Eveleen  !     What  is  troubling  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Percy,  I  am  wretched  ! — miserable  !  The  fact  that 
you  will  care  so  much,  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  me  tO' 
say  all  that  I  would  wish — all  that  imtst  be  said  before  we 
part  this  evening." 

"  Eveleen,  my  darling,  what  is  it  ? "  asked  the  young  officer, 
anxiously,  as  he  drew  her  closer  to  him.  "Why  are  you 
so  sad  ?  " 
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**  Percy — I  wanted  to  say — to  ask  you  if  you  are  quite 
sure  that  we  could  ever  be  really  and  truly  happy  together  ?  " 

"  Y or  myself  I  can  answer  readily,  Eveleen,  and  for  you^ 
dear  one — well — I  naturally  thought  that  you  also  had  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  felt  that  your  future  happiness  v/ould 
be  ensured  by  our  marriage,  before  you  honoured  me  by 
accepting  my  hand  and  heart." 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  reproach  in  Lord  Hether- 
ington's  words,  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  caused 
Eveleen  to  look  up  hastily,  and  on  meeting  the  intent, 
searching  gaze  of  his  eyes,  she  turned  away  her  head 
quickly,  so  that  he  might  not  see  the  heightened  colour 
in  her  face,  that  his  implied  reproof  had  called  forth  ;  she 
now  felt  more  troubled  than  before,  the  task  she  had  set 
herself  was  more  difficult  than  she  had  imagined.  After 
a  moment's  silence ,  however,    she  again   spoke  : 

"Indeed,  I  thought  so  at  that  time,  but — but  now  I  feel — 
I  know  that  I  could  never  be  happy  as  your  wife — that  I 
should  be  wronging  both  you  and  myself.  Oh,  Percy  1  I 
do  not,  I  cannot,  love  you  as  a  woman  should  love  her 
husband." 

"Eveleen,  something  of  this  you  told  me  before,  but  I  said 
that  I  would  wait,  and  that  I  would  be  content  with  all  you 
had  to  give  me  now,  trusting  that  my  faithful  love  and 
devotion  would  win  your  heart  in  the  future.  Let  it  rest  so, 
dearest  ;  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  the  time  when  you  can 
return  my  love." 

''Ah,  Percy!  that  time  will  never  come — I  know  it  now 
only  too  well.  Oh  !  forgive  me  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you,  but  believe  me  it  would  not  be  for  your  happiness  that 
I  should  marry  you,  and — and  you  might  have  found  this 
when  too  late." 

'*  Pardon  me,  Eveleen,  it  \s  your  happiness  that  is  in  ques- 
tion, not  mine  ;  we  will  therefore,  if  you  please,  put  aside  for 
the  present  all  thought  of  how  your  wishes  may  affect  me. 
You  tell  me  that  you  know  noiv  that  you  could  not  be  happy 
as  my  wife.  May  I  then  ask  what  has  caused  this  sudden 
change  in  your  ideas  ?  Has  Captain  Annesley  at  last  dis- 
covered the  value -of  that  which  he  had  lost  when  he  found 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  another  ?  "  asked  the  Viscount, 

T — 2 
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bitterly,  "and  has  he,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  knowing 
that  you  were  betrothed  to  another  man,  acted  the  veiy 
honourable  part  of  stepping  in  between  us,  and  at  the 
eleventh  hour  trying  to  win  you  from  me?  Speak,  Eveleen. 
Has  he  done  this  ?  and  has  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara  used  her 
influence  over  you  to  cause  you  to  act  in.such  a  manner? 
But  I  might  have  known  what  to  expect  when  your  friend 
drew  you  away  from  me  this  afternoon,  and  when  I  found 
that  Annesley  had  also  formed  one  of  her  party." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  indeed  you  misjudge  them.  Captain  An- 
nesley has  addressed  no  words  to  me,  to-day,  that  a  mere 
acquaintance  might  not  have  uttered  ;  and  Lady  Mabel  has 
said  nothing  to  influence  me  against  you  ;  she  has  only 
entreated  me,  both  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine,  to  be 
quite  sure  of  my  own  heart  ere  taking  a  step  that  might 
end  in  life-long  misery  for  you  and  for  me :  and  what  other 
ending  could  we  hope  for  ?  You  think  noiv  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  wait,  and  to  live  without  love,  but  oh,  Percy  ! 
believe  me  the  time  would  soon  come,  when,  for  the  lack  of 
mutual  affection,  of  that  for  which  nothing  in  the  whole 
wide  world  can  compensate,  you  would  bitterly  repent  your 
marriage,  and  what  would  then  remain  for  either  of  us  but  a 
life  of  sorrow  and  unavailing  regret  ?  " 

"  Eveleen  !  there  could  be  no  regret  for  me  if  you  were 
with  me,"  returned  the  Viscount,  tenderly. 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed  you  would  find  it  so,  and  you  deserve 
a  better  fate ;  some  day  you  may  meet  one  far  more  w^orthy 
than  I  am  ;  one  who  will  gladden  your  heart  with  a  full 
measure  of  love  in  return  for  your  true,  honest  devotion." 

^'I  want  no  other  love  h\it yours,  Eveleen." 

"Alas  !  that  is  just  what  I  can  never  give  you.  Oh,  Lord 
Hetherington  !  I  have  been  longing  all  this  day  to  ask — to  en- 
treat of  you  to  let  me  break  my  promise  ;  we  can  still  be  leal, 
true  friends,  only  let  our  engagement  be  as  if  it  had  never 
existed,"  she  pleaded,  anxiously,  holding  out  her  hands  to 
him,  "  but — but  if  you  still  so  earnestly  desire  it — if  you  in- 
sist that  1  shall  fulfil  that  promise,  then  I  must,  perforce,  yield 
to  your  wishes,  for  I  have  ever  been  taught  that  creed  which 
holds  that  the  word  of  all  honourable  men  and  women  should 
be  their  bond." 
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Eveleen  here  turned  away  from  her  lover  and,  unable 
longer  to  suppress  her  feelings,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,   and  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  Hetherington  regarded  her  sadly  and  silently  for 
some  moments  ;  then  laying  his  hands  caressingly  upon  her 
shoulders,  he  spoke  kindly,  and  with  a  world  of  love  and 
tenderness  in  his  tones  : 

"*  Oh,  Eveleen  !  Eveleen  ! — it  is  a  very  hard  thing  you 
ask  of  me — but,  my  darling,  do  not  grieve  like  this.  Do  you 
think  that  my  love  for  you  is  so  poor — so  worthless — that  I 
would  let  you  suffer  sorrow,  or  trouble  that  I  could  avert,  or 
that  I  should  seek  to  gratify  my  own  desires  at  the  expense 
of  your  happiness,  which  is  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me 
than  mine  own  ?  But  Eveleen  ! — tell  me — do  you  still  love 
another  ?  Ah,  forgive  me  ! — I  have  no  right  to  ask  such  a 
question." 

''  I  think  you  have,"  returned  Eveleen,  softly.  *'  Yes, 
Percy,  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  to  own  that  it  is  so.  That  is 
one  reason,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  wh}^  I  .entreat 
you  to  let  me  break  my  promise  to  you — I  have  tried  to 
forget  that  other — to  shut  him.  out  of  my  heart  for  ever,  but 
it  is  all  in  vain — all  in  vain  !  " 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  Eveleen  ?  " 
asked  her  lover^  kindl}^ 

"  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  much  hope,  and  there  is 
still  less  now  that  Jie  knows  of  my  betrothal  to  you,"  she 
replied,  despairingly  ;  "but  I  know  now  that  I  could  never 
be  happy  as  the  wife  of  another." 

*'  My  poor  Eveleen,  do  not  fear  !  You  shall  take  back 
your  promise,  since  it  is  your  wish  to  do  so ;  but  I  would 
have  you  remember  that  you  have  confided  in  one  who  has 
your  future  welfare  at  heart ;  and,  whatever  betides,  in  weal, 
or  in  woe,  you  will  ever  find  in  me  a  leal  and  trusty  friend. 
We  are  near  Powerscourt  House,  Eveleen,  let  us  say  good- 
bye, now  ;  I  would  rather  that  we  should  not  meet  again 
before  you  leave  Ireland,  nor  until  time  has  helped  me  to 
forget  my  brief  dream  of  happiness.  Farewell,  then, 
dearest ! "  continued  the  young  officer,  sadly,  as  taking  the 
weeping  girl  in  his  arms,  he  pressed  one  long  lingering  kiss 
upon  her  fair  brow.   *'  For  the  last  time,  dear  love  !  Farewell ! 
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Heaven  bless  your  future  life  1  See !  down  yonder  path  your 
father  and  mother  are  coming  to  meet  us,  do  not  let  them 
see  those  tears." 

Almost  immediately  after  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie  had 
joined  Eveleen  and  Lord  Hetherington,  the  latter,  making 
some  trifling  excuse,  and  taking  a  formal  leave  of  the  whole 
party,  left  them  hurriedly,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  alone. 
He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  he  encountered  Captain 
Annesley ;  they  were  about  to  pass  on  after  exchanging  a 
few  brief,  commonplace  remarks,  when  the  Viscount  laid  his 
hand   on   the   arm  of  the   other  to  detain  him  and  said  : 

"  Annesley  !  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

*'  Well  !  "  asked  the  Marine  officer,  shortly,  ''  what  is  it, 
my  lord  ?  " 

'*  Only  this — that  my  engagement  to  Miss  Corrie  is  at 
an  end." 

**  And  may  I  ask  in  what  way  you  imagine  that  your  in- 
formation should  affect  me  ?  "  queried  Annesley,  coldly. 

''  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  knowledge  might  give 
happiness  to  Miss  Corrie,  as  well  as  to  yourself  in  the  future. 
Oh,  Annesley  !  "  said  the  young  nobleman,  earnestly, 
"  believe  me,  I  hope  from  my  heart,  that  it  may  be  so,  for 
then  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  resigned  the  brightest  hope 
of  my  life  in  vain." 

"  I  scarcely  understand  you  1"  said  Annesley,  sarcastically. 
^'  What  do  you  expect  of  me  under  the  new  and  surprising 
state  of  matters  ?  " 

**  Annesley — pardon  this  interference  in  your  affairs  ! — 
Eveleen  Corrie  was — nay  is  even  yet  dearer  to  me  than  all 
else  in  the  world  ;  it  is  for  her  sake  that  I  have  given  her 
back  her  promise  to  myself;  and — if  I  betray  her  secret 
now  it  is  from  no  unmanly  desire  to  make  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  a  woman's  heart  the  subject  of  common  conver- 
sation and  remark.  She  loves  you  still,  Annesley.  Ay  ! 
loves  you  as  dearly  and  truly  as  ever.  I  know  this  to  my 
own  bitter  cost,"  continued  the  Viscount,  with  emotion. 
''Let  me  then  plead  for  her  !  If  you  have  ever  really  cared 
for  her  surely  you  cannot  still  hold  aloof,  and  see  her  droop 
and  fade  before  your  very  eyes  for  lack  of  that  which  only 
you  can  give  her  !  " 
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''What  would  you  have  me  do,  Lord  Hetherington  ? " 
enquired  Annesley,  haughtily.  "  I  ask  you  now,  as  man  to 
man,  would  you  have  me  sacrifice  my  pride  and  hasten 
to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  a  capricious  woman,  who 
does  not  seem  to  know  her  own  mind  from  one  day  to 
another,  in  order  that  she  may  take  me  up,  or  cast  me  aside 
at  her  own  sweet  will.  When  the  cloud  came  between  us,  she 
was  not  long  in  finding  consolation  with  you ;  let  me  beg 
of  3/0U,  therefore,  to  return  to  her,  my  lord,  and  advise  her 
to  abide  by  her  last  choice  of  a  husband  ;  she  will  wear  the 
coronet  well,  and  with  you  she  will  have  wealth  and 
title." 

"  Yes,  and  misery  !  "  added  the  Viscount,  sadly,  *'  for  she 
would  not  have  that  love  for  which  her  heart  craves.  Oh, 
Annesley,  will  nothing  that  /can  say  move  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  anyone  could  say  I ''  returned  Annesley, 
determinedly. 

"  Then  your  love  must  surely  be  less  than  mine,  for  / 
have  sacrificed  my  life's  happiness,  but  you  will  not  even 
sacrifice  your  poor,  wretched  pride — not  even  for  the  sake 
of  your  love.  Ay  1  for  in  spite  of  all  you  can  say,  or  do,  to 
convince  me  to  the  contrary,  I  know  that  Eveleen  Corrie 
is  still  dear  to  you  ;  though  why  you  should  have  gone  on 
tormenting  her,  and  trying  how  miserable  you  could  make 
her,  ay  !  and  yourself,  too,  for  that  matter,  with  your  doubt, 
and  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  I  never  could  imagine." 

Lord  Hetherington  here  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  on  his  road  to  Powerscourt  House,  to  take 
leave  of  his  hostess,  when  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps,  until  he  once  more 
stood  beside  Annesley,  who  was  still  standing  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  Viscount  had  left  him,  leaning  against  an 
old  oak  tree,  his  arms  folded,  and  indomitable  pride  and 
obstinacy  written  upon  every  feature  of  his  handsome  and 
expressive  face. 

"  Annesley  !  "  commenced  Lord  Hetherington,  hesita- 
tingly. 

*'Ah!  you  have  returned,  my  lord!  Have  you  anything 
more  to  say  in  the  cause  of  the  one  who  has  contrived 
to  spoil  both  our  lives  ?  "  asked  Annesley,  bitterly. 
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"  She  has  not  spoilt  my  Hfe — I  hope,  Annesley  ;  for  what- 
ever may  betide,  I  do  not  think  that  /,  or  any  other  man  could 
ever  be  the  worse  for  having  loved  a  good,  true-hearted 
woman  like  Eveleen  Corrie.  But,"  continued  the  Viscount, 
gravely,  "  I  returned  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  fear  you 
may  resent ; — first,  however,  I  would  have  3-ou  remember 
that  it  is  for  her  sake,  Annesley, — is  it  want  of  means  that 
causes  you  now  to  hesitate  in  renewing  your  offer  to  Miss 
Corrie  ?  Are  you  in  any  serious  trouble  or  difficulties,  out 
of  which  a  friend  might  help  you  ?  " 

''Want  of  means? — trouble,  or  difficulties?  You  must 
be  mad,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  cried  Annes- 
ley, in  astonishment. 

''  I  heard  a  rumour  that  led  me  to  fear  that  such  might  be 
the  case,"  replied  the  other. 

"A  rumour? — concerning  me?  Ah!  this  is  no  doubt 
another  specimen  of  that  villain  Ralton's  falsehoods." 

"  Well,  yes  !  I  believe  it  did  emanate  from  him,"  returned 
the  Viscount. 

''  And  what  was  it  ?  Pray  be  more  explicit,  Hetherington." 

''  Why,  it  was  this  ! — that  you  had  been  betting  heavily, 
and  playing  for  such  unusually  large  stakes  at  the  card  table 
that  you  would  be  utterly  unable  to  meet  your  debts  of 
honour,  and — in  short  that  you  are  over  head  and  ears  in 
difficulties  from  which  you  coiiM  not  possibly  extricate  your- 
self    That  is  all,  Annesley." 

"  Ah  ! — that  is  all,  is  it  ?  And  more  than  enough  too,  I 
consider;  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  can  relieve  your 
mind  upon  that  point  at  all  events,  I  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  betting  in  my  hfe,  heavily,  or  otherwise,  and  as  to 
cards  I  never  touch  them,  save  at  a  friendly  game  with  my 
brother  officers,  and  then  we  generally  play  for  very  low 
stakes.  I  do  not  approve  of  gambling.  But  why  do  you 
thus  interest  yourself  in  my  affairs.  Lord  Hetherington  ?  " 
demanded  Annesley,  coldly. 

"Annesley,  you  will  not  be  offended  with  me,"  returned 
the  Viscount,  earnestly,  ''but  I  was  hard  up  myself  once,  and 
know  what  it  is  ;  now  I  have  more  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  share  it  with  me.  I  thought 
— I  hoped  that — for  Eveleen' s  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  you 
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would  let  me  help  you  in  some  way,  if  it  were  even  with  a 
loan,  which  you  could  have  repaid  years  hence,  or  never ;  it 
would  have  mattered  not  to  me,  so  long  as  I  had  been  able 
to  help  the  one  whom  Eveleen  Corrie  loved.  But  why  are 
you  silent  ?     Why  do  you  look  so  strangely  at  me  ?  " 

"  1  was  onl}^  thinking — like  our  American  friend,  Silas 
Charleston — that  is  all,"  replied  Annesley,  quietly. 

*'  Thinking  what  ?  " 

*'  How  very  blind  we  must  all  have  been — how  cruelly  we 
have  misjudged  you  ! — our  instinct — even  that  of  little 
Nap — must  have  been  sadly  at  fault  in  this  instance,  seeing 
that  we  could  not  recognize  the  gold  beneath  the  surface, 
or  the  ring  of  true  metal  when  we  heard  it.  Ah,  no, 
Hetherington  !  indeed  I  am  not  offended,  and  believe  me, 
had  I  required  help  I  should  willingly  have  accepted  that 
which  3^ou  would  have  so  nobly,  so  generously,  offered," 
said  Annesley,  with  emotion,  *'  Heaven  bless  you  for  the 
kind  thought." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  3^ou  were  at  fault  in  your 
former  opinion  of  me,  Annesley,"  returned  the  Viscount, 
smiling  sadly.  ''You  see,  when  I  first  knew  you,  things 
were  not  going  altogether  well  with  me.  It  has  been  very 
different  within  the  last  few  months;  until  to-day  I  have  had 
all  that  my  heart  could  desire  ;  now,  however,  I  fear  that  my 
ill-luck  has  returned,  the  cup  of  happiness  has  been  dashed 
from  my  lips — but  there — never  mind  that  now ;  I  have  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  my  own  making,  and  I  have  had 
a  rude  awakening.  You  think  3^ou  misjudged  me,  Annesley, 
but  I  rather  imagine  that  my  heart  changed  with  my  circum- 
stances, it  is  so  very  easy  to  be  good,  and  amiable,  and  gen- 
erous, when  all  is  going  well  with  us,  when  wind  and  tide  are 
in  our  favour,  and  the  summer  sun  of  good  fortune  shining 
over  our  heads.  But  I  must  leave  you  now,  Annesley  ;  I 
shall  see  you  again  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  spoken  to  Eveleen — and — that  my 
sacrifice  has  not  been  made  in  vain.  You  will  think  of  this 
— iox  Eveleen^ s  sake  ?  ^^  pleaded  Lord  Hetherington,  earnestly. 

"  Yes  I     I   will  think  of  it,"  replied  Annesley,  gravely. 

And  thus,  after  a  warm  hand-clasp,  these  two  young  men, 
w^ho  had  once  been  bitter  rivals,  now  parted  as  truest  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 

When  the  cold  turf  has  just  been  laid  o'er  him, 

That  can  tell  how  belov'd  was  the  friend  that's  fled, 
Or  how  deep  in  our  hearts  we  deplore  him. 

'Tis  the  tear,  thro'  many  a  long  day  wept, 

'Tis  life's  whole  path  o'ershaded  ; 
'Tis  the  one  remembrance  fondly  kept. 

When  all  lighter  griefs  have  faded." 

Moore. 

An  hour  later,  Annesley  also  had  taken  leave  of  Lady 
Powerscourt,  but  was  still  lingering  about  the  grounds, 
looking  for  Kerry  OToole.  On  the  way  he  chanced  to 
encounter  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie,  and  Eveleen. 

'*  Why,  Colonel  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  surely  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  the  fete  so  soon.  I  believe  there  is  to  be  a 
dance  at  night,  illuminations  in  the  grounds,  and  many  other 
attractions." 

"  Yes,  so  I  understand,  Annesley,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  but  I  think  we  are  all  rather  tired,  and  to-morrow  we 
must  be  afloat  early,  for  there  is  much  to  be  done,  as  it  is 
our  last  day  at  old  Glencree." 

'*  We  have  been  here  since  the  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Corrie, 
**  so  we  have  spent  a  long  day  at  the  fete,  and  I  must  own 
that  it  has  been  a  very  pleasant  time — at  least  to  me,"  she 
added,  doubtfully,  as  her  eyes  wandered  involuntarily  to  the 
sad,  troubled  face  of  her  daughter. 

"  But  Captain  Annesley  arrived  at  such  a  very  fashionable 
hour  that  he  has  scarcely  had  time,  either  to  feel  any  fatigue, 
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or  to  take  part  in  the  many  pleasures  and  amusements  that 
Lord  Powerscourt  provided  for  his  guests,"  said  Eveleen. 

"Your  sarcasm  is  scarcely  just,  I  think,  Miss  Corrie," 
retorted  Annesley,  sharply,  "  considering  that  it  was  duty, 
and  not  inclination,  that  detained  me,  and  this  fact  I  imagine 
you  must  have  heard  me  explain  to  your  fiance^  Lord  Hether- 
ington,  when  we  first  met  to-day." 

"Really!  but  you  see  I  do  not  waste  my  time,  or  take 
the  trouble  to  listen  to  all  the  idle  conversation  going  on 
around  me,"  returned  Eveleen,  indifferently. 

"Well,  well !  never  mind  any  more  about  that  now,"  said 
the  Colonel,  fearing  the  commencement  of  one  of  those 
endless  and  meaningless  disputes,  that  had  always  occurred 
lately,  whenever  Eveleen  and  Annesley  had  met. 

"Eveleen!"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Corrie,  "how  is  it  that 
you  and  Armoric  never  meet  now  but  you  make  yourselves  as 
disagreeable  as  possible.  1  cannot  imagine  what  has  come 
over  you  both,  for  I  do  not  see  why,  under  any  circum- 
stances, you  should  behave  in  such  a  manner  to  each^other. 
Think  of  how  long-standing  your  friendship  has  been,  and, 
indeed,  until  lately,  when  some  inexplicable  mistake,  or 
misunderstanding,  seemed  suddenly  to  rise  up  between 
you." 

"My  dear!"  interrupted  Colonel  Corrie,  "  let  me  advise 
you  not  to  interfere  between  these  two  wilful,  hot-headed 
young  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  mistakes  will  be 
explained  and  cleared  up  some  day,  though  probably,  when 
it  is  too  late.  They  have  chosen  to  play  with  their  own 
happiness,  and  I  fear  it  has  proved  a  dangerous  game,  but 
they  must  abide  by  the  consequences.  And  now,  Annesley, 
let  us  change  this  unpleasant  subject.  I  have  been  wishing 
to  see  you  in  order  to  speak  to  you  about  your  foster  brother, 
Kerry  OToole;  Sheymus  Malloy's  inopportune  appearance 
was  a  sad  ending  to  the  day's  pleasure  for  him  and  his 
sweetheart." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  I  fear  that  his  troubles  are  scarcely 
ended  yet,  sir,"  replied  Annesley.  "  To  a  certainty,  Kerry 
and  Malloy  will  meet  again  either  here,  or  in  the  village, 
before  the  night  is  over,  and  there  will  follow  one  of  those 
desperate  faction  fights.     I  hope  if  possible,  however,  to  pre- 
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vent  this,  and  I  intend  to  keep  a  watch  on  both  the  men 
until  I  can  persuade  Kerry  to  come  awa}^  quietly  with 
me." 

'*  Ah  !  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  Annesley,"  said 
the  Colonel,  "bring  him  to  barracks  with  you,  and  coax  him 
to  remain  with  his  brother,  as  to-morrow  is  our  last  day  in 
Ireland  ;  by  that  time,  perhaps,  both  the  men  may  have 
cooled  down  a  little.  But  here  comes  Shilrick — he  seems 
to  be  in  great  haste,  too.  I  wonder  what  news  the  boy 
brings  !  Well,  Shilrick  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Were  you 
looking  for  me  ?  " 

"  Sure,  sir,  'tis  nothing  very  impoorthant,"  replied  the 
drummer,  hesitatingly,  *'  only — I  sane  yer  honour  was 
goin'  home  ;  an'  I  wanted  ye  to  know  about  poor  Misther 
O'Neill.  Oh,  sir  !  "  the  boy  added,  turning  to  Annesley, 
''  sure  will  yer  honour  plase  ixplain  all  to  our  Colonel." 

"What  have  you  to  say  about  Mr.  O'Neill,  Shilrick,  my 
boy  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel,  kindly. 

"  Sure,  sir,  I  wanted  to  ax  would  yer  honour  an'  the 
ladies  come  to  the  mountains  ayther  this  night,  or  to-morrow, 
for  we've  only  wan  moor  dhay  in  the  ould  counthry  ;  the  way 
is  long,  an'  maybes  it  would  be  most  convanient  to  go  whin 
fewest  sthrangers  is  going  about,  but  the  moonlight  will  be 
shinin'  bright  an'  clare,  an'  'tis  mesilf  that  could  guide  3'e 
safe  ivery  sthep  av  the  road.     Oh,  sir  !  will  ye  come  ?  " 

"Colonel  Corrie!"  said  Annesley,  earnestly,  "on  the 
lonely  mountain,  on  the  fairest  spot  that  could  be  chosen,  a 
wooden  cross,  richly  carved,  and  a  tomb  of  rare,  though 
rugged,  beauty,  but  just  completed,  now  marks  the  place 
where  I,  with  good  father  Bernard,  and  a  small  party  of  our 
soldiers,  laid  our  old  comrade,  Morven  O'Neill,  on  that  fatal 
night  when  he  fought  so  well  and  so  bravely  in  the  cause  of 
his  country.  You  imagined,  sir,  that  your  nephew  had  been 
buried  with  the  other  Rebels  who  fell  during  that  mountain 
fight  ;  you  grieved  at  first,  but  afterwards  you  thought  that 
it  might  be  best  so,  as  the  secret  of  the  identity  of  the  Rebel 
chief,  '  Michael  Cliiny'  with  poor  O'Neill  would  never  then  be- 
come generally  known ;  but  some  of  our  men  who  recognised 
him  had  belonged  to  your  nephew's  company  while  he  was 
in  the  service  ;    they  had  great    affection   for   him,   and  had 
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faithfully  kept  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  many  a  kind- 
ness which  they  had  received  from  their  old  officer ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  hands  gentle  and  tender,  laid  him  to  rest  there, 
amidst  the  mountains  he  loved  so  well,  with  his  native  sham- 
rocks growing  fresh  and  green  around  him.  He  had  a  soldier's 
death — he  has  had  a  soldier's  funeral,  our  brave  true-hearted 
O'Neill !  It  is  in  Irish  soil  he  sleeps.  Colonel,  and  many  a  fair 
flower  is  planted  near  his  tomb  by  some  of  the  peasantry 
and  soldiers,  who  have  laboured  unceasingly  in  their  leisure 
hours,  unknown  to  all  save  themselves,  to  erect  and  beautify 
the  lonely  grave,  the  last  home  of  the  noble  3^oung  patriot, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  they  might  give  pleasure  to 
their  Colonel,  and  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  officer 
they  respected  so  highly  when  he  was  with  them  in  the  old 
corps.  But  the  cross,"  continued  Annesley,  laying  his  hand 
kindly  upon  the  drummer's  shoulder,  ^^  that  was  the  work  of 
Shilrick  O'Toole,  alone  ;  every  spare  moment  he  has  given 
to  the  task.  And  the  result  of  all  these  efforts — oh  !  surely, 
sir,  you  will  come  and  see  for  yourself  Your  nephew,  hero 
though  he  was,  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  fitting  resting- 
place  than  this  beautiful  tomb,  formed  by  nature  and  by 
many  a  loving  hand." 

For  some  moments  the  Colonel  could  not  speak,  and  when 
at  last  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  do  so,  it  was  in  a 
voice  full  of  deep  emotion  that  he  exclaimed : 

''  And  they  have  done  all  this  for  me,  and  in  memory  of 
my  nephew  ?  Oh,  Morven  !  Morven !  if  you  had  only  re- 
mained in  the  old  corps  !  Ah,  Shilrick,  my  boy  1  how  can  I 
ever  find  words  to  thank  you  all  ?  But,  tell  your  comrades 
that  their  Colonel  knows,  and  most  truly  appreciates,  what 
they  have  done,  and  he  blesses  the  kind  hearts  that  thought 
of  such  an  offering  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
that  I  could  have  valued  so  much,  as  the  respect  and  attach- 
ment shewn  by  them  to  their  old  officer,  and  one  who  was  so 
dear  to  me." 

*'  Och,  sure  !  'tis  yer  honour  that  was  always  a  mighty 
great  favourite  wid  the  men,  bekase  it  was  yersilf  gave  us 
kindness  and  justice,  an'  many  a  cheerin'  word  to  help  us  on, 
and  to  make  us  sthronger  whin  there  was  a  hard  duty  be- 
fore us ;  an'  troth  !  it's  the  thrue  souldier  that  knows  how  to 
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value  those  same  gifts  ;  but  'tis  only  their  faithful  devotion 
an'  respict  they  have  to  give  in  return." 

"And  a  noble  return,  too,  Shilrick,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  for, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  true  officer^  the  respect  and  devotion  of 
his  men  should  be  his  glory." 

'*  An'  plase  yer  honour,  will  ye  come  ayther  to-night,  or  to- 
morrow ?  "  asked  Shilrick,  anxiously,  ''  'tis  the  bhoys  will 
be  mighty  disappointed  if  ye  lave  widout  goin'  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  sure  if  I  may  be  so  bould  as  to  offer,  I'd  show  ye  all  the 
shoortest  and  best  roads  enthirely.  'Tis  a  willing  guide  I'd 
be  this  thime,^'  added  the  drummer,  sorrowfully,  as  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  of  that  other  terrible  journey  to  the 
mountains  and  the  sad  result  to  himself  and  others. 

"  My  boy  I  we  will  certainly  come,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  but  I  think  to-morrow  night  will  be  best." 

"It  will  probably  be  a  bright  moon  to-morrow,  sir,  if  the 
weather  is  as  favourable  as  to-day.  We  can  wait  until  it 
rises,"  said  Annesle}^ 

"  Sure,  'tis  the  moonlight  is  the  fairest  thime  to  see  the 
place,  sir.  An'  besides,  'tis  none  av  the  souldiers  belongin' 
to  the  other  rigimints  that'll  be  afther  seein'  us  go  if  we 
wait  ontil  nightfall." 

"  Our  men  have  most  faithfully  kept  the  secret,  that  the 
young  Rebel  Chief  was  O'Neill,  and  formerly  one  of  their 
own  officers,"  added  Annesley,  "  they  have  done  this  for  the 
sake  of  their  Colonel,  and  for  the  honour  of  their  corps." 

"  Ah,  sure,  sir,  there  wasn't  wan  av  us,  but  what  loved 
Misther  O'Neill,"  said  the  drummer,  earnestly,  "d'ye  think 
we  could  forget  the  young  officer  who  was  wid  us  in  the  last 
war,  an'  who,  takin'  no  rest,  no  thought  for  himself  all 
through  that  thime  av  dhanger  an'  thrial,  would  watch  by 
the  side  av  the  wounded  dhay  an'  night,  till  he  could  scarce 
sthand  himsilf  ?  Does  yer  honour  think  that  'twas  I  could 
iver  forget  the  thime  I  had  ordhers  to  sound  the  bugle  in  the 
van  av  our  party  av  Marines — whin  I  fell  wounded  an'  was 
enable  to  move  ;  his  sthrong  arms  lifted  me,  and  himself  an' 
Captain  Annesle}^,  turn  about,  carried  me  to  a  spot  where 
I'd  be  safe  an'  quiet.  An'  all  the  thime  the  fire  av  the 
enemy  was  sthormin'  down  upon  thim  from  ivery  side.  Sure 
'tis  many  a  comrade  they  done  the  same  for  that  dhay,  who'd 
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niver  moor  have  set  foot  in  their  own  counthry,  but  for  those 
two  brave  young  officers." 

''  I  know  it,  Shih-ick  I  "  returned  the  Colonel,  ''  and  I  feel 
that  our  corps  is  ennobled  by  such  men.  Ay  !  and  their 
valour  adds  a  lustre  to  the  laurels  of  the  British  army." 

'*  Nay,  then,  sir  !  I  think  that  if  we,  who  were  serving 
under  you  in  that  campaign,  did  aught  that  was  worthy  of 
the  term  '  brave  '  we  were  only  following  the  example  of 
our  Colonel,"  said  Annesley. 

Shilrick  O'Toole,  who  had  now  drawn  nearer  to  Eveleen 
Corrie,  ventured  to  address  her  shyly,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Miss 
Corrie  !  sure  maybes  if  'tis  moonlight  whin  we  go  to  the 
mountains,  we'll  see  the  spirit." 

''  What  spirit,  Shilrick  ? "  asked  Eveleen,  somewhat 
startled. 

"Troth,  me  lady,  'tis  the  paple  who  know  where  Misther 
O'Neill  is  buried,  do  have  it,  that  ivery  night  whin  the  moon 
is  shinin'  fair  an'  bright,  the  spirit  av  Erin  hovers  over  his 
grave  all  as  wan  as  though  kapin'  watch  ;  an'  'tis  said  that  the 
same  spirit  always  appears  wid  her  two  hands  laden  wid 
garlands  av  flowers  an'  a  purty  wreath  av  shamrocks,  as  an 
oflferin'  to  the  wan  that  loved  his  counthry  so  w^ell  that  he 
gave  his  life  for  her.  An'  they  do  be  sayin',  too,  that  the 
face  av  the  vision  is  mighty  like  Misther  O'Neill's  poor 
young  bride  that  slapes  far  away  in  a  foreign  land — blissed 
be  her  memory  I — an'  wid  the  sthrange,  wonderful  beauty, 
an'  the  long  goulden  hair  fallin'  around  her  like  a  veil,  the 
spirit  is  for  all  the  world  like  an  angel  from  Heaven." 

"  Poor  Morven  !  poor  Estelle  1  "  murmured  Eveleen,  sadly, 
as  she  thought  of  those  two  who  had  loved  so  truly,  who 
had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other  in  life,  now  so  far  separated 
in  death  ;  for  upon  hearing  from  Father  Bernard  the  news 
of  her  death,  Estelle's  friends  in  France  had  insisted  that 
she  should  be  interred  in  the  old  burial  place  belonging  to 
the  family  of  De   Montmorenci. 

*'  But  oh,  me  lady  !  sure  I  was  nigh  forgettin'  enthirely," 
cried  Shilrick,  as  he  drew  out  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat 
the  exquisitely-embroidered  green  banner  of  the  O'Neills, 
which  had  been  the  work  of  poor  Estelle,  and  a  real  labour 
of  love,    for  her  idolized  young  husband.      ''  Will  ye  accipt 
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this,  Miss  Corrie  dear,"  asked  the  boy,  eagerly,  ''sure 
'tis  only  a  poor  drummer  that  offers  it,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  plasin'  to  ye  to  kape  in  memory  av  the  young 
gintleman  that's  gone.  It  was  Misther  O'Neill's  banner, 
an'  'twas  the  work  av  the  poor  young  bride  that  loved 
his  honour  so  well,  enthirely." 

"Oh,  Shilrick  !"  exclaimed  Eveleen,  enthusiastically,  ''it 
is  indeed  most  beautiful ;  many,  many  thanks  for  it ;  this  is 
a  gift  that  will  be  most  precious  to  us  all." 

"  Indeed  it  will,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel,  kindly. 

"  Shilrick  captured  it  from  one  of  the  Rebels,"  explained 
Annesley,  "  and  he  was  determined  that  no  man  should 
enlist  under  that  banner  again,  and  he  thought  Miss  Corrie 
would  be  pleased  to  have  it  in  remembrance  of — her 
cousin. ^^ 

"  An'  now,  sir,"  said  Shilrick  to  the  Colonel,  "I'll  be  goin' 
if  there's  no  farther  ordhers  ;  sure  I'll  give  the  men  yer 
honour's  message,  an'  'tis  mighty  proud  they'll  be  to  hear 
it." 

"  Very  well,  my  boy.  And  about  our  expedition  to  the 
mountains — you  come  to  my  quarters  at  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  then  make  all  arrange- 
ments." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Shilrick,  and  after  saluting  the  Colonel 
and  Captain  Annesley,  he  hurried  away  to  find  those  of  his 
comrades  who  had  so  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  last 
resting-place  of  Morven  O'Neill. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  accompany  us  to  the  mountains, 
Annesley  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Corrie. 

"  Certainly,  Colonel,  if  you  wish  it,"  returned  Annesley, 
coldly,  "and — if  it  be  agreeable  to — to  the  ladies,"  he 
added. 

"Why  of  course  we  wish  it,  and  you  knoiv  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  us  all." 

"Then  I  will  come." 
*  "And  now  we  must  proceed  on  our  homeward  way."  said 
the  Colonel,  as  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.   Corrie,   and  then 
turned  to  his  daughter,  "  come,  Eveleen,  my  dear  !  " 

For  a  moment  Annesley  hesitated,  then  approaching 
nearer  to  Eveleen,  and  bowing  ceremoniously,  he  spoke  : 
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"  I  was  about  to  ask  Miss  Corrie  if  she  would  favour 
me  by  remaining  a  few  moments ;  we  would  follow  you 
immediately." 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Corrie,  quickly,  answering 
for  her  daughter,  '*  you  can  stay,  Eveleen,  my  dear,  if  you 
wish;  we  will  wait  for  you  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
grounds." 

''  But  I  do  not  wish  it,  mother,"  replied  Eveleen,  proudly, 
"  I  much  prefer  returning  w^th  you." 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie  looked  anxiously  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  two  haughty  and  rebellious  faces  before 
them. 

When  they  had  met  Eveleen,  after  her  momentous  inter- 
view with  Lord  Hetherington,  they  had  naturally  wondered 
at  his  strange  demeanour  and  hasty  departure.  Eveleen  had 
then  explained,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  that  her  engage- 
ment to  the  Viscount  was  at  an  end  ;  they  did  not  attempt  to 
advise  or  to  remonstrate  with  her,  thinking  wisely  that  any 
interference  at  that  stage  of  affairs  would  be  wor^e  than 
useless,  and,  in  any  case,  Annesley  had  always  been 
their  favourite,  despite  the  greater  worldly  advantages  their 
daughter  would  have  gained  from  an  alliance  with  the  young 
cavalry  officer,  and  believing  that  Eveleen's  heart  was 
still  in  the  keeping  of  her  former  lover,  they  hoped  that 
now  she  was  once  more  free,  misunderstandings  might 
be  cleared  up,  and  a  reconciliation  be  effected.  Both  the 
Colonel  and  his  wife  were,  therefore,  surprised,  as  well  as 
much  distressed,  to  hear  their  daughter's  reply  to  Annesley's 
request,  fearing  that  she  was  about  once  more  to  cast  from 
her  the  love  of  a  good,  honourable  man,  and  thus  lose  all 
chance  of  future  happiness  simply  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
her  wilful,  though  warm  and  loving,  heart. 

'*Oh,  Eveleen  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  unable  to  resist  putting 
in  a  word  of  remonstrance,  "you  and  Annesley  have  surely 
been  at  war  long  enough  now  ;  it  is  not  fair,  when  he  unfurls 
the  flag  of  truce,  for  you  to  refuse  to  listen  to  what  he  has 
to  say." 

*'  I  never  asked  him  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  truce,"  rephed 
Eveleen,  coldly.  **  However,  if  you  wish  it — so  be  it — I  will 
remain  ;  but   unless  Captain   Annesley   has  something  very 
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much  more  interesting  to  say  to  me  than  on  former  occasions 
when  we  have  lately  met,  I  do  not  imagine  that  either  of  us 
will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  interview." 

"  Come  then,  my  dear,  let  us  leave  them  for  awhile,"  said 
the  Colonel,  drawing  Mrs.  Corrie  away,  but,  turning  to 
speak  a  few  last  words  over  his  shoulder  to  the  two  wayward 
lovers  :  *'  Sure,  I  never  in  all  my  life  before,  saw  two  young 
people  so  carefully  striving  to  strew  their  own  path  with 
thorns." 

For  some  moments  Eveleen  and  Annesley  stood  silentl}^ 
regarding  each  other  ;  Eveleen  cold  and  stately,  fanned  her- 
self with  a  slow,  graceful  movement,  while  she  waited  with 
seeming  indifference,  for  her  lover  to  speak,  but  it  was 
seeming  indifference  only,  for  as  she  met  the  searching  gaze 
of  his  brilliant  dark  eyes,  her  heart  beat  so  wildly  that  she 
fancied  he  must  be  able  to  hear  it. 

''Well !  Captain  Annesley?"  she  said  at  last,  hoping,  by 
a  chilling  manner  and  common-place  words  to  hide  her 
emotion.      '*  You  wished  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

''  Yes,  Miss  Corrie  !  though  I  do  so  most  unwillingly,  as  I 
know  well  how  much  you  dislike  it,  and  can  see  how  dis- 
agreeable my  presence  is  to  you  ;  but  I  must — for  the  last 
time — recall  that  night  when  you  met  your  cousin,  poor 
O'Neill." 

''  Oh  !  can  you  never  let  the  events  of  that  time  rest  ?  " 
cried  Eveleen,  impatiently,  ''  must  you  always  be  stirring  up 
the  ashes  of  the  past  ?  You  alone — save  the  members  of 
my  own  family — know  whom  it  was  that  I  went  that  night  to 
meet  upon  the  shore  of  the  haunted  lake.  Oh  I  can  you  not 
try  to  forget  it  all ! — But  there  !  "  she  added,  resolutely,  "  I 
am  ready  to  hear  all  that  you  have  to  say  ;  if  you  must  speak 
of  this  subject,  I  pray  you  let  it  be  now,  for  the  last  time  ; 
though  I  fancy  you  might  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  hour, 
particularly  as  you  seemed  so  anxious,  a  few  minutes  ago,  to 
keep  watch  over  your  foster  brother." 

''There  is  time  enough  for  that  yet,"  returned  Annesley, 
"it  would  be  no  use  for  me  to  speak  to  him  at  present,  my 
words  would  fall  upon  ears  dull  with  sorrow,  his  heart  is  too 
full  of  grief  for  him  to  listen  calmly  to  any  advice,  or  re- 
monstrance from  me." 
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"And  it  serves  him  right  too,"  said  Eveleen,  sharply, 
'*  why  did  Kerry  not  trust  Thaha  ?  She  has  such  a  true, 
honest  face,  I  cannot  think  how  he  could  doubt  her  for  one 
moment ;  if  he  had  only  put  faith  in  Jier,  all  this  trouble  and 
sorrow  would  not  have  come  upon  him." 

"  If  Thalia  Coghlan  really  loved  Kerry,  why  did  she  keep 
any  secret  from  him  ? — why  not  have  frankly  told  him  all 
that  occurred  at  that  fatal  meeting  with  Sheymus  Malloy  on 
the  old  bridge,  which  he  interrupted  by  his  inopportune 
appearance  upon  the  scene  ?  And  after  all  when  the  ex- 
planation was  given  how  miserably  trivial  all  the  circum- 
stances appeared." 

''  But  Thalia  had  given  her  word  to  Sheymus  Malloy  that 
she  would  tell  no  one  what  had  passed  between  them." 

''Thalia  had  no  right  to  promise  another  man  to  keep 
any  secret  from  her  betrothed  husband,"  said  Annesley, 
sternly.  "  Oh  those  secrets  ! — those  wretched  secrets  !  "  he 
added,  passionately,  "  how  many  lives  they  ruin  and  make 
desolate  for  ever ;  they  seem  to  fall  like  a  blight  upon  love, 
and  faith  and  happiness.  It  was  mystery  and  secrecy  that 
parted  us,  too,  Eveleen  !  You  would  not  trust  the  man  who 
would  have  given  his  life  for  you.  Do  you  think  /  would 
have  betrayed  your  cousin,  if  you  had  only  told  me,  when 
I  found  you  with  him  that  night,  who  it  was  that  you  had 
come  to  meet  ?  Morven  O'Neill  and  I  were  ever  the  best  of 
friends." 

"  The  secret  was  not  my  own,  therefore  I  could  not 
entrust  it  either  to  you  or  any  other,"  replied  Eveleen, 
gravely. 

"But  even  afterwards,  Eveleen?  You  never  told  me,  you 
rather  avoided  me  on  every  occasion,  and  showed  an  utter 
want  of  confidence  in  the  man  you  had  professed  to  love." 

''  I  did  not  avoid  you,  Captain  Annesley,  but,  when  I  could 
have  told  you  all,  you  never  sought  an  explanation — you  did 
not  surely  suppose  that  I  should  come  to  you,  and  beg  of  you 
to  listen  to  me — to  look  over  all  my  numerous  faults  and 
shortcomings,  and  to  hear  a  full  account  and  explanation  of 
my  conduct,  past  and  present,  when — if  you  had  not  been 
cruelly  blinded  with  mistrust  and  jealousy — you  would  have 
discovered  the  truth  for  yourself." 
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"  Eveleen  !  "  returned  Annesley,  earnestly,  '^  you  must  re- 
member, even  when  I  knew  that  the  young  Rebel  Chief  in 
whose  company  I  found  you,  was  your  cousin,  Morven 
O'Neill,  how  could  I  tell  whether  he  had  come  to  meet  you 
as  a  lover  or  only  as  a  cousin  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  imagine  that  you  would  have  such  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  one  on  whom  you  had  condescended  to 
bestow  your  very  fickle  affection  ?  "  demanded  Eveleen,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Fickle,  Eveleen  !  "  exclaimed  Annesley,  indignantly. 
"  Have  you,  too,  heard  that  false  report  concerning  Miss 
Desmond? — Is  that  why  you  call  me  fickle  ?  " 

^*  Yes  ! — miserably  fickle  !  or  you  would  have  believed  the 
best  of  me  ;  at  all  events,  until  you  had  thoroughly  ascertained 
and  proved  that  I  was  the  contemptible  character  you  fancied. 
But  no,  you  were  evidentl}  glad  of  the  excuse  for  changing 
your  mind,  and  were  only  too  ready  to  console  yourself  with 
Miss  Ellen  Desmond." 

'*  You  know,  perfectly  well,  without  my  telling  you,  Eve- 
leen, that  Miss  Desmond  has  never  been  more  than  a  mere 
passing  acquaintance  to  me,  so  you  need  scarcely  make  any 
false  report  you  may  have  heard  concerning  that  lady  and 
myself  an  excuse  for  your  own  mistrust  in  me.  Your  cousin 
would  have  told  me  all,  that  night,  had  you  not  prevented 
him,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  much  bitter  sorrow — 
but  you  preferred  to  keep  your  secret.  Now — what  has  it 
done,  but  brought  misery  to  us  both  ?  " 

For  some  time  Eveleen  seemed  determined  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  pleadings  of  her  lover  ;  indeed,  she  had  often 
reproached  herself  for  her  weakness  at  that  last  interview 
when  she  had  allowed  him  to  see  that  she  still  cared  for 
him. 

**  Has  she  grown  cold-hearted  and  callous,  that  she  re- 
mains thus  unmoved  after  all  that  I  have  said  to  her,"  mur- 
mured Annesley  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  Eveleen's  thoughts  might  have  been  expressed 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  Shall  I  have  strength  to  hold  out  much  longer  against 
him  ?  For  I  love  him  still  so  very  dearly  !  Ah  !  if  he  but 
knew  the  long  weary  days  I  have  waited  for  one  word  from 
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him  ;  but  that  is  past  now  ;  he  shall  not  find  that  /  am  to  be 
thus  taken  up  and  cast  aside  at  pleasure,  like  a  broken  toy 
of  which   he  had  for  a  while  grown  tired." 

"Eveleen  !  will  you  not  listen  to  me  ?"  pleaded  Annesley 
once  more. 

''  I  have  listened  to  you,  Captain  Annesley,"  interrupted 
Eveleen,  coldly,  "and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I 
consider  it  needless  to  prolong  this  conversation.  It  is  grow- 
ing late,  and  I  should  prefer  joining  my  father  and  mother, 
who  I  see  are  still  waiting  for  me  in  yonder  path." 

^'Pardon  me,  Eveleen,  if  I  remind  you  that,  at  our  last 
interview,  when  I  found  that  you  were  betrothed  to  Viscount 
Hetherington,  you  certainly,  both  from  your  words  and 
manner,  led  me  to  believe  that  your  promise  to  him  was  the 
only  bar  to  a  reconciliation  between  us." 

"Those  were  chance  words  of  mine,  Captain  Annesley, 
regretted  as  soon  as  uttered,  and  I  have  often  since  felt 
sorry  for  my  foolish  agitation  on  that  occasion,"  replied 
Eveleen,  proudly.  More  than  once,  however,  during  the 
foregoing  conversation  she  had  been  very  near  relenting,  but 
Annesley's  allusion  to  Miss  Ellen  Desmond  had  been  most 
unfortunate,  and  fatal  to  all  hope  of  these  proud,  wilful  lovers 
becoming  reconciled.  The  mere  mention  of  her  imaginary 
rival's  name  had  carried  Eveleen's  thoughts  back  to  the  early 
days  of  her  grief  and  trouble  ;  all  the  old  doubts  and  fears 
returned  once  more  in  full  force.  Even  since  her  last  inter- 
view with  Annesley  she  had  heard  reports  of  his  attentions, 
and  his  engagement,  to  Ellen  Desmond,  and  now  the  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  her  mind  that  Annesley  had  quarrelled 
with  the  new  love,  or  else  that  Miss  Desmond,  being  a  con- 
firmed coquette,  had  rejected  him  in  favour  of  another  suitor, 
and  he,  therefore,  had  returned  to  her — his  old  love — for  con- 
solation, being  at  the  same  time  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
her  to  renew  their  betrothal.  Curiously  enough,  at  the  time 
she  did  not  think  it  strange,  or  wonder  how  Annesley  knew 
she  was  once  more  free. 

'*  One  moment,  Eveleen,"  pleaded  Annesley,  "  I  ask  you 
now — for  the  last  time — will  you  not  try  to  forget  all  that  has 
passed  within  the  last  few  sad  months,  and  let  things  be  as 
they  were  between  us  in  the  old  happy  days  ?  " 
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By  this  time  Eveleen  had  contrived  to  work  herself  up 
into  what  she  considered  a  proper  sense  of  pride,  and  was 
therefore  proportionately  miserable. 

"  No,  Captain  Annesley,"  she  replied,  proudly,  **  it  can- 
not be  !  Lost  days  and  lost  opportunities  return  to  us 
never  more.  I  waited  patiently,  ah  !  how  patiently,  hoping 
and  longing  that  the  time  might  come  when  you  would  ac- 
knowledge that  you  had  done  me  a  cruel  injustice  in  your 
thoughts;  but,"  she  continued,  sadly,  *'as  days  and  weeks 
rolled  on,  and  dreary  months  passed,  yet  no  such  word  came 
from  you,  I  grew  weary  of  waiting.  But  oh,  Armoric  1  I 
pray  you  let  us  end  this  interview.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
really  trust  me,  even  now,  and  if  the  same  trial  had  to  be 
undergone  again,  the  same  doubts  and  suspicions  would 
arise  in  your  mind  once  more." 

*'  Eveleen  !  remember  that  I  was  hardly  tried, "remonstrated 
Annesley.  "  Remember  where  and  how  I  found  you  !  And 
the  hour — at  which  it  was  certainly  unusual  for  any  lad}^  to 
,  be  wandering  alone.  And,"  he  continued,  hesitatingly,  "as 
you  know  well — the  officers  of  our  corps  have  always  been 
most  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  wives — there  must  be 
no  mystery,  or  secrecy,  and — " 

"And  so  the  daughters  of  the  corps,  following  faithfully 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  before  them,  are  always 
most  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  husbands,"  replied 
Eveleen,  haughtily.  ''  So,  Captain  Annesley,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  evening,  hoping  you  may 
some  day  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  that  perfect  being  who 
shall  fulfil  allyoxiY  expectations." 

With  these  words  Eveleen  made  a  low,  mocking  curtsey, 
and  turning  proudly  away  from  Annesley,  left  him  standing 
gazing  after  her  in  anger  and  astonishment. 

"  Go  then,  Eveleen  Corrie,"  he  cried,  passionately,  ''search 
the  whole  world  through  if  it  so  please  you,  but  you  will  never 
find  a  heart  that  beats  with  a  truer  and  more  devoted  love 
for  you  than  mine." 

''  Oh,  Armoric  !  Armoric !  "  cried  Eveleen,  sadly,  as  she 
proceeded  on  her  way  alone  to  join  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie, 
who  were  still  waiting  for  her,  '*  oh  !  my  darling,  if  I  could 
only  have  thought  that  you  would  trust  me — without  this  I 
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dare  not  accept  the  love  that  would  be  to  me  as  the  very 
light  of  my  life,  for  Heaven  save  any  women  from  the  fate 
of  marrying  a  man  who  does  not  put  faith  in  her  truth  and 
constancy." 

While  Annesley  was  engaged  in  watching  the  retreating 
form  of  his  unrelenting  lady  love,  Kerry  O'Toole  was 
approaching  the  spot  where  he  stood,  from  the  opposite 
direction,  but  it  was  growing  dark,  and  Kerry's  mind  was 
also  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  grievances  to  notice 
his  foster  brother,  at  first  ;  he  was  talking  angrily  to  him- 
self, his  words  being  accompanied  by  many  a  passionate 
gesture. 

"  I  was  right ! — sure  I  knew  it !  I  don't  belave  the  colleen 
cares  a  thrawneen  for  mesilf.  When  Sheymus  Malloy  re- 
minded her  av  her  promise,  troth,  it's  mighty  ready  she  was 
to  kape  it,  annyhow.  Begeroh  I  'tis  aven  I'll  be  wid  the 
bhoy  yet  for  this  ;  by  the  piper  that  danced  at  his  own  wake, 
I'll  mate  him  to-night,  so  I  will ! — an'  may  I  niver  die  in  sin, 
if  we  both  lave  the  place  in  life.  Sure  we'll  settle  it  all 
enthirely.  An'  thin  ! — och,  thin  ! — it's  mesilf  will  ^e  afther 
lettin'  Thalia  Coghlan  see  how  I  despise  her — I'll " 

Captain  Annesley,  who  had  been  watching  Kerry  for 
some  moments,  and  listening  to  his  tirade,  now  came  for- 
ward, and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  foster  brother's  shoulder, 
was  about  to  speak  ;  but,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  and  his 
back  being  turned  to  Annesley,  Kerry  fancies  that  it  is 
Sheymus  Malloy,  and  so  continues  his  wild  threats  : 

"  'Tis  yersilf  at  last,  is  it,  Sheymus  Malloy  ?  Och,  come 
on,  me  bhoy  ! — och  bedad,  come  on  !  I'm  ready  to  give  ye 
yer  desarts  ;  an',  maybes,  I  won't  pay  ye  well  for  all  ye've 
done  this  dhay  !  " 

Kerry  here  waves  his  shillelagh  so  vigourously  that  it 
nearly  strikes  the  face  of  the  young  officer,  but  Annesley  still 
keeps  a  firm  hold  of  his  foster  brother's  arm. 

Kerry  turns  suddenly,  however,  and,  seeing  who  is  be- 
side him,  he  pauses  for  an  instant,  and  then  addresses 
Annesley : 

*'  Oh  ! — it's  yersilf,  Armoric  wisha  ? — an'  not  Sheymus, 
at  all  } — woorse  luck  to  him  !  " 

''  Do  not  excite  yourself  thus,  Kerry,  it  will  do  you  all  the 
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harm  in  the  world,  and  your  friends  will  have  you  ill  again 
on  their  hands,"  remonstrated  Annesley,  soothingly. 

'*  Excite  mesilf,  is  it?  "  cried  Kerry,  wildly.  *'Faix  thin  ! 
'tis  aisy  for  thim  to  spake  that  way,  that  carries  the  light 
heart  wid  thim.  Excite  mesilf! — troth,  I  niver  was  calmer 
in  me  life  !  "  he  added,   defiantly. 

*'  Oh  ! — I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Annesley,  dryly,  ''  I 
must  have  made  a  mistake — you  see  your  expressions  and 
actions  did  not  seem  quite  compatible  with  a  peaceful  mind 
and  a  quiet  spirit.  If  your  words,  as  to  carrying  a  light 
heart,  are  in  allusion  to  ine^  Kerry,  I  can  only  say  that  my 
heart  is  anything  but  light  just  at  present." 

"Oh  thin  !  bad  luck  to  me  for  thinking  av  me  own  thrials 
an'  sorrows,  an'  not  seein'  that  yer  honour  was  in  throuble. 
Sure,  what  is  it.  Captain  darlin'  ?  "  asked  Kerry,  anxiously. 
"  Is  annythin'  wrong  betwane  ^^ersilf  an'  Miss  Corrie  agin  ?  " 

"  Things  have  been  wrong  for  a  very  long  time,  Kerry  !  " 
sighed  Annesley,  wearily,  *'and  there  is  no  hope  that  they 
will  ever  be  right  now." 

^^  Oh,  Armoric  wisha  /  sure  what  is  it  ye've  been  afther 
quarrellin'  wid  her  about,  an'  hersilf  such  a  swate  purty  lady 
enthirely  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  exactly  quarrelled  ; — but — but  we  have 
parted  for  ever,  and  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  Kerry — well ! 
— upon  my  honour  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell  you  what 
has  really  brought  about  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs, — 
we  seem,  my  love  and  I,  to  have  drifted  into  troubled  waters^ 
and  the  tide  of  an  adverse  fate  has  been  too  strong  for  us — 
that  is  all.  But  now  !  I  wish  to  hear,  or  to  speak,  no  more 
of  this,  Kerry.  And  so  closes  that  page  of  my  life  ;  I  shall 
think  no  more  of  it,  save  as  a  happy  love-dream  which  will 
never  come  to  me  again." 

**  Sure  thin.  Captain  dear,"  said  Kerry,  shaking  his  head 
gravely,  "  'tis  mesilf  that's  afraid  yer  pride  was  in  it,  an' 
thafs  done  all  the  mischief  enthirely." 

''And  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  rowr jealous  hot  temper  that 
was  in  it,  and  caused  all  the  sorrow  between  you  and  Thalia 
Coghlan,"  retorted  Annesley,  irritably,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro  for  some  moments,  Kerry  watching  him  with  some  as- 
tonishment. 
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"Captain  darlin' !  "  he  ventured  at  last,  "troth  I  belave 
it's  a  case  av  the  pot  caUin'  the  kittle  black,  betwane  the  too 
av  us." 

**  Oh,  do  not  speak  any  more  upon  this  subject,  Kerry, — 
I  believe  we  have  all  been  acting  like  arrant  fools,  instead  of 
sensible,  intelligent  beings,"  cried  Annesley,  impatiently. 

'^  Niver  a  lie  in  it,  yer  honour!"  replied  Kerry,  discon- 
solately. 

*^And  deliberately  wrecked  the  happiness  of  our  lives  with 
our  own  hands." 

'*  That's  thrue  for  ye,  sir  !  " 

"  So  now,  Kerry,  that  we  have  confided  in  each  other,  let 
us  bury  the  past  in  our  hearts,  and  think  no  more  of  it."  said 
Annesley,  sorrowfully. 

"  Troth,  it's  lucky  for  thim  that  has  the  convanient  minds, 
that'll  be  guided  that  way,"  returned  Kerry,  dolefully. 

"You  must  try  and  forget,  Kerry;  and  if  you  will  take 
my  advice  you  will  emigrate  ;  in  these  sad  times  for  Ireland 
it  is  little  you  can  do  to  better  yourself  in  the  old  c^ountry. 
Shilrick  and  I  will  both  be  gone  in  two  more  days,  and  I  fear 
you  will  feel  very  lonely.  An  emigrant  ship  is  now  lying  in 
the  Channel,  she  will  sail  in  a  few  days.  Be  advised  by  me, 
Kerry,  my  boy,"  said  Annesley,  kindly  ;  "  many  a  one  who  left 
old  Ireland  poor,  friendless  and  heart-broken,  has  found  a 
warm  welcome,  and  even  peace  and  happiness,  in  the  Far 
West.  Make  up  your  mind  to  try  your  fortune  in  America, 
Kerry,  and  perhaps  in  the  new  life,  and  the  new  country,  you 
may  more  easily  learn  to  forget  your  troubles." 

"  Emigrate  ! — lave  Ireland  is  it  ? "  exclaimed  Kerry. 
'^  Begorrah  !  thin  the  sorra  foot  will  I  set  on  boord  anny  ship 
ontil  I've  let  She3mius  Malloy  fale  me  just  vingeance." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  '  vengeance '  ?  Will  it  bring  back 
trust  that  has  been  betiayed?  Will  it  heal  broken  hearts  or 
steal  from  our  sorrow  one  iota  of  its  pain  and  bitterness  ? 
Ah,  no,  no!  let  vengeance  alone,  Kerry,  it  ever  brings  re- 
morse rather  than  happiness  in  its  train.  But  let  us  rather 
show  these  fair  girls  that  they  have  not  quite  spoilt  our  lives. 
Let  them  see  how  indifferent  we  have  grown  towards  them, 
or  else  they  will  begin  to  imagine  that  there  is  not  another 
colleen  in  the  world  but  themselves." 
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''Bedad,  thin!  'tis  right  enough  wan  av  thim  would  be 
annyhow ;  sure  there'll  niver  be  another  colleen  for  mesilf 
but  Thalia  Coghlan,"  returned  Kerry,  mournfully.  *'  Oh, 
ivirra  !  tvirra  I — how  could  I  iver  belave  she'd  prove  false  ? 
Wasn't  her  smile  fair  an'  gintle  as  the  pale  moonbame  that 
falls  on  our  mountains,  bright  an'  chaerin'  as  the  first  rays 
av  dhawn  that  bhreak  o'er  the  dhark  throubled  sae.  Oh 
Thalia  !  Thalia  !  asthore  machree  !  " 

"OhIEveleen!  Eveleen!"  murmured  Annesley,  to  him- 
self, as  once  more  he  commenced  his  monotonous  pacing  to 
and  fro ;  '*oh,  my  heart's  treasure!  if  I  could  only  think 
that  even  yet  you  really  loved  me  !  " 

Both  Kerry  and  Annesley  were  falling  fast  into  the  saddest 
of  reveries,  indeed  each  had  almost  forgotten  the  presence 
of  the  other,  and  were  passing,  and  repassing  each  other  in 
silence,  when  they  were  somewhat  rudely  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  in  the  distance,  raised  in  fierce  alter- 
cation, followed  by  a  strange,  weird  cry. 

'*  Whist !  d'ye  hear  ?  "  cried  Kerry,  excitedly,  waving  his 
shillelagh,  **  that's  the  cry  of  the  O'Byrnes.  Sure  'tis  they 
are  the  bhoys  for  an  illigant  fight  enthirely,  an'  manny's  the 
dhay  the  same  O'Byrnes  have  fought  on  the  side  av  the 
O'Tooles,  agin  the  Kavanaghs  an'  O'Callaghans — an' — och, 
murther  an'  Turk  !  hurrah  for  the  O'Byrnes,  they've  always 
been  agin  Malloy's  parthy — moor  power  to  them  ! " 

Kerry  is  about  to  hasten  away  to  join  in  the  fight,  but 
Captain  Annesley  places  himself  before  him,  laying  a  detain- 
ing hold  upon  his  arm. 

*'  Kerry,  you  must  stay  here  for  the  present,  and  after- 
wards I  want  you  to  return  to  barracks  with  me.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you  ;  and  besides  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my 
foster  brother  mixed  up  in  this  faction  fight.  There  is 
Shilrick,  too — the  boy  has  suffered  quite  enough  through 
you,  as  it  is,  he  shall  not  be  annoyed  any  more  for  the  short 
time  we  remain  in  Ireland,  if  /  can  help  it — ah,  I  thought 
so!"  exclaimed  Aunesley,  suddenly,  as  the  notes  of  the  alarm 
bugle  resounded  through  the  air. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  it  sounded,  as  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
buglers  at  one  military  station  after  another,  and  was  followed 
by  the  roll  of  the  alarm  drum,  from  Glencree  Barracks. 
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The  truth  being  that  Lord  Powerscourt  had  received 
sudden  warning  that  a  faction  fight  would  probably  take 
place  either  in  his  grounds,  or  near  the  precincts  of  the 
Powerscourt  domain,  so  that  he  thought  it  well  to  be  pre- 
pared, amd  had  consequently  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
nearest  barracks,  asking  for  the  assistance  of  the  military. 
It  was  evident  from  the  voices,  and  the  strange  party-cries 
and  signals  that  reached  the  ears  of  Kerry  and  Annesley, 
that  in  some  distant  part  of  the  grounds  the  men  were 
gathering  for  the  fight. 

"  Let  me  pass  1  "  cried  Kerry,  in  the  wildest  excitement, 
as  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off  Annesley's  firm  and  deter- 
mined hold.  "  Let  me  go,  Armoric ;  don't  ye  see  'tis  the 
O'Byrnes  is  payin'  off  the  bhoys  av  Sheymus  Malloy's  party, 
an'  d'ye  think  'tis  mesilf  would  be  afther  sthandin'  here  quiet 
an'  aisy  an'  not  lendin'  a  hand  in  me  own  cause ;  an'  faith  I 
it  isn't  in  the  nathure  av  the  O'Tooles  to  see,  or  to  hear,  av  a 
dacent  fight,  an'  not  be  afther  wantin'  to  join  in  it." 

'^  Not  a  step  do  you  move  from  here  until  that  fight  Js  over, 
if  /  can  help  it,"  declared  Annesley,  determinedly. 

**  Aisy  now  !  aisy  now  !  Captain  darlin' !  sure,  ye  wouldn't 
have  yer  own  fosther  brother  behindhand  in  showin'  the 
stringth  av  his  arm,  an'  the  power  av  the  O'Tooles  ?  "  com- 
menced Kerry,  coaxingly.  But  just  then  another  shout, 
louder  and  more  vigourous  than  the  last  had  been,  and,  in  its 
turn,  followed  by  answering  calls  and  whistles,  coming,  seem- 
ingly, from  every  direction,  near,  and  far  distant,  caused  him 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  free  himself  from  the  determined 
hold  of  Annesley  ;  with  a  sudden,  powerful  wrench  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  and,  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
hastened  away  to  join  in  the  fight,  shouting  as  he  went, 
''Hurrah  for  the  O'Tooles  I  Hould  on,  bhoys!  hould  on! 
'Tis  mesilf  that's  comin'  to  help  yez,  this  minute  !  Hurrah 
for  the  O'Byrnes  an'  the  O'Tooles  !  " 

'•  I  must  follow  him,  or  in  his  present  state  of  mind  he  will 
be  getting  into  some  serious  mischief,"  said  Annesley,  to 
himself,  as  he  started  off  in  pursuit  of  his  foster  brother, 
just  as  Jeremiah  Stalker,  the  patrol,  came  sneaking  round  a 
corner,  crying  pompously  : 

''  Now  then,  good  people  !  now  then  !     You're  hat  it  agin, 
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are  you  ?  Why !  where — well !  if  this  'ere  ain't  the  most 
hextraordinar'  place  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  breathless  astonish- 
ment, as  he  could,  at  first,  discover  no  one  in  sight,  '^  I  could 
'ave  took  my  hoath  and  haffydavy  as  'ow  I  'eard  voices,  an' 
somethink  a-goin'  on  'ere  as  I  come  along,  which  there  ain't 
a  living  soul  for  to  be  seen  now.  Ah  !  "  cried  the  excited 
patrol,  suddenly.  *'  Yes  !  1  was  right,  hafter  all ;  it  ain't 
often  as  Tm  mistook.  There  goes  that  young  hofficer.  Cap- 
ting  Hannesley,  him  as  has  hever  so  many  foster  brothers, 
as  they  calls  'em  in  these  'ere  parts,  an'  he  as  wild  as  hany 
one  on  'em  hisself.  Well !  /  don'  old  with  they  queer  Hirish 
ways  an'  customs  ;  'ousbehever,  it's  a  mussey  as  I  leaves  to- 
morrow, an'  Hireland  wont  see  Jeremiah  Stalker  agin  in  a 
'urry — leastways,  not  if  he  knows  it." 

The  patrol  was  about  to  proceed  leisurely  on  his  way  down 
the  path  taken  by  Annesley,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  the  sound  of  swiftly  approaching  footsteps,  and  in  another 
moment  someone  came  up  so  quickly  behind  him,  and  rushed 
past  him  so  hurriedly,  that  he  was  knocked  over  and  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  where,  his  hat  having  fallen  off, 
he  sat  bare-headed  and  dishevelled-looking,  gasping  and 
panting  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  as  he  shook  his 
fist  threateningly  at  a  lithe,  active,  red-coated  figure  whom  he 
recognised  at  once  as  Shilrick  O'Toole,  as  the  drummer  sped 
onward,  without  pausing  for  a  moment,  in  the  direction  from 
whence  came  the  sounds  of  the  fight,  but  laughing  merrily 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  discomfited  patrol,  and  crying  mis- 
chievously : 

*'  Don't  be  afther  coming  this  way,  misther  pathrol,  sure  'tis 
said  these  same  roads  is  haunted  afther  dhark,  but  if  ye're 
dethermined  on  thryin'  it — why  thin  be  sartain  to  tie  a  red 
barcelona  over  yer  head,  an'  ye'U  be  safe  enthirely,  for  it's 
the  ghosts  can't  abide  red." 

By  this  time  Shilrick  was  out  of  sight  and  the  patrol  was 
left  alone,  still  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  dusting  his 
hat,  which  he  had  now  picked  up,  and  at  the  same  time  cast- 
ing a  look  of  abject  terror  at  the  harmless  trees  and  shrubs 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  To  be  thus  left  alone  with 
the  thoughts  of  ghosts  which  Shilrick  had  conjured  up  was 
too  awful ;  he  was  indeed  too  frightened    to   move  from  his 
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lowly  position,  and  might  have  remained  there  throughout 
the  whole  night  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unexpected  and 
welcome  sound  of  a  horse  and  car  rapidly  approaching,  and 
which  soon  came  in  sight,  revealing  the  fact  that  justice  had 
at  last  been  done  to  Master  Harry  Parker,  seeing  that  he 
now  held  the  proud  and  much-coveted  position  of  charioteer, 
while  his  partner  in  mischief,  Joe  Smith,  wielded  the  whip 
and  was  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  of  cracking  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  French  peasant 
going  to  market.  Tim  Murphy  for  the  time  being  was  idle, 
to  all  appearance,  but  his  busy,  active  brain  was  hard  at 
work  devising  some  plan  by  which  he  and  his  two  companions 
could  avoid  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  their  escapade 
that  day,  and  how  he  could  contrive  to  replace  the  horse 
and  car  in  the  stables  without  Sheymus  Malloy  seeing  him 
do  it. 

When  he  discovered  Stalker,  who  had  now  risen  to  his 
feet,  decidedly  emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  the  three 
boys,  Tim  Murphy  decided  that  here  was  his  chance  at  last, 
so  after  a  short  colloquy  with  his  two  friends  they,  according  to 
his  directions,  leapt  out  of  the  car,  and  when  Stalker  pounced 
upon  them,  seizing  Parker  by  the  collar.  Smith  dexterously 
tripped  him  up,  and  he  was  once  more  left  sitting  on  the  road, 
rubbing  his  head  and  elbow,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  two 
drummers  as  they  fled  down  the  path,  in  the  wake  of 
Shilrick,  Smith  calling  out  to  the  patrol  : 

**  Come  on,  old  blunderbuss  !     Catch  us  if  you  can  !  " 

*'  Ah  !  Catch  is  good,  but  'old-fast  is  a  deal  better,  old 
chap,"  cried  Parker,  mischievously,  as  he  quickly  followed 
his  companion. 

Tim  Murphy  now  descended  from  the  car,  and  throwing 
the  reins  over  the  horse's  back,  said  to  Stalker  : 

**  There's  something  for  yez  to  thake  in  charge  at  last, 
ould  London,  ye'd  best  thake  the  hoorse  an'  car  to  Lord 
Powerscourt's  sthables,  an'  sure  if  ye're  axed  annythin'  about 
thim  ye  can  say  a  gintleman  borrowed  thim,  an'  is  much 
obliged  for  the  loan  enthirely." 

'^  But,  I  say,  who  was  the  gentleman,  eh  ? "  asked 
Stalker. 

"  What's  that  to  yersilf  ?  "  demanded  the  boy. 
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"  A  great  deal,  my  cocky  young  chap,  an'  if  so  be  as  I 
takes  the  'oss  an'  cart  in  charge,  I  reckon  I  takes  yoti  too^ 
so  come  along  !  " 

"Ye  thake  mcsilf^  do  ye?  Troth  it's  a  mighty  long  road 
ye'll  have  to  thravel  this  night  thin,  annyhow,"  returned 
Master  Tim  Murphy,  and  before  the  patrol  had  time  to  utter 
another  word,  the  sharp,  quick-witted  Irish  boy  was  off  and 
away,  out  of  sight,  leaving  Jeremiah  Stalker  crying  distrac- 
tedly after  him  : 

''  Here  !  come  back,  some  on  you  !  I  knows  nothink  of 
'osses,  an'  this  'ere  hanimal  looks  fractious.  Oh  !  you  im- 
perent  young  scamps— -come  back  this  moment,  or  I'll  'ave 
hevery  one  on  you  took  up  for  contempt  of  the  law.  Come 
back,  I  say  !  the  'oss  is  a-goin'  for  to  bolt,  or  to  kick,  or 
somethink  of  that.  Oh  I  oh  !  oh  !  "  shouted  Stalker,  as 
the  horse,  impatient,  after  the  long  day's  work,  to  be  taken 
to  the  stables,  naturally  resented  the  strange  treatment  of 
the  patrol,  who  having  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  very  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  reins  stood  as  far  as  possible,  coaxing  and 
scolding  alternately,  until  the  horse  at  last  really  did  grow 
fractious,  and  showed  its  resentment  by  tossing  its  head 
wildly,  and  backing  the  car  up  against  a  tree.  In  this 
pleasant  predicament  the  patrol  was  discovered  by  a  number 
of  the  peasantry  who  were  all  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  faction  fight.  Stalker's  state  of  mind  may  well  be  imagined 
when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  amused 
spectators,  who  were  passing  many  jokes  at  his  expense,  and 
plying  him  with  numerous  questions  which  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  answer,  and  still  more  dismayed  was  he  when  a 
new-comer — a  lad  in  the  attire  of  a  groom — appeared,  and 
pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  exclaimed  : 

"  Why  ! — sure  here  they  are  all  safe  enthirely.  Begorrah  !  " 
he  added,  looking  in  amazement  at  the  unfortunate  patrol, 
"  how  came  yez  here  wid  another  bhoy's  property,  at  all,  at 
all  ? — is  it  hoorse  sthalin'  for  the  English  Governmint,  ye'd  be 
afther  now  ? — troth,  it's  mesilf  left  Sheymus  Malloy  lookin' 
for  his  hoorse  and  car  this  minute,  but  sorra  wan  o'  thim 
could  he  find.  Och  musha  ! — maybes  it's  himself  won't  be 
givin'ye  a  pace  av  his  mind  whin  he  mates  yez,  annyhow." 

Stalker  tried  in  vain  to  explain  matters,  but  he  grew  more 
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confused,  and  the  crowd  more  mirthful  at  each  attempt  ;  at 
last,  however,  he  suddenly  remembered  the  directions  of  the 
incorrigible  Tim  Murphy,  that  if  anyone  should  ask  what  he 
was  doing  with  the  horse  and  car,  he  was  to  say  ''  that  a 
gentleman  had  borrowed  them,  and  was  much  obliged  for 
the  loan."  He  now,  therefore,  glibly  repeated  the  boy's 
lesson,  but  his  words  met  with  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter, 
and  more  curious  and  derisive  questions,  such  as,  "Who 
was  the  gintleman  ?  Where  did  he  come  from,  at  all  ?  Is 
it  yersilf  was  the  illigant  footman  ?  What  are  ye  waitin* 
for  now?  Why  can't  ye  dhrive  the  car  back  to  the  sthables 
at  wanst  ?  " 

"  Not  if  1  knows  it,"  responded  Stalker,  emphatically,  "  I 
wouldn'  sit  behind  that  there  hanimal — a-drivin'  of  him,  or 
a  seein'  of  him  drove — not  for  a  fortun'." 

*'  Thin,  troth  /'//  do  it !  "  declared  the  young  groom,  who 
had  been  growing  impatient,  and  was  thinking  also  that 
Sheymus  Malloy  would  be  anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  his  horse 
and  car. 

Most  willingly  did  the  patrol  resign  his  charge  into  the 
hands  of  another,  and,  as  that  other  could  give  no  more 
lucid  explanation  as  to  "  the  gintleman  who  borrowed  the 
hoorse  and  car,"  than  could  Stalker  himself,  and  as  those  who 
might  have  done  so,  *' wouldn't  inform,"  Sheymus  Malloy 
never  heard  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

The  patrol  often  declared  that,  to  his  dying  day,  he  should 
never  forget  the  relief  he  experienced  when  he  watched  the 
said  horse  and  car  driven  off  to  Lord  Powerscourt's  stables. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

"  Has  the  line  of  the  patriots  ended, 

The  race  of  the  heroes  failed, 
That  the  bow  of  the  mighty,  unbended, 

Falls  back  from  the  hands  of  the  quailed  ? 
Or  do  graves  lie  too  thick  in  the  grass 
For  the  chariot  of  Progress  to  pass  ? 

Did  the  men  of  the  past  ever  falter  ? 

The  stainless  in  name  and  fame  ; 
They  flung  life's  best  gifts  on  the  altar 

To  kindle  the  sacrifice  flame, 
Till  it  rose  like  a  pillar  of  light 
Leading  up  from  Egyptian  night. 

Can  ye  work  on  as  they  worked — unaided, 

When  all  but  honour  seemed  lost ; 
And  give  to  your  country,  as  they  did. 

All,  without  counting  the  cost  ? 
For  the  children  have  risen  since  then 
Up  to  the  height  of  men. 

Lady  Wilde. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  last  home  of  the  young  patriot, 
Morven  O'Neill,  by  the  peasantry,  and  those  soldiers  of  the 
Marines  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  happier,  brighter 
days,  when  they  had  served  together  in  the  old  corps,  was, 
as  Captain  Annesley  had  told  the  Colonel,  one  of  the  most 
grandly  beautiful  that  could  have  been  found. 

In  a  hollow,  or  rocky  glade,  about  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  which  was  richly  carpeted  with  softest  turf,  Nature's 
own  covering  of  emerald  green,  stood  an  exquisitely-carved 
wooden  cross,  at  the  head  of  a  solitary  tomb,  formed  of 
rugged  grey  stone,  upon  which    grew  bunches   of  lichen   of 
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varied  shades.  Around  the  hollow,  banks  of  green  turf  and 
moss  had  been  raised  and  planted  with  hardy  flowers,  while 
against  the  rocks  surrounding  the  spot,  ivy  and  creeping 
plants  had  been  carefully  trained,  and  were  now  growing  well 
and  rapidly,  as  if  to  reward  the  faithful  friends  whose  kind 
hands  had  placed  them  there.  On  either  side  of  this  hollow 
the  mountain  peaks  towered  one  above  another  in  all  their 
picturesque  grandeur,  and  through  the  intervening  spaces 
between  the  rocks  glimpses  of  the  sea  were  to  be  seen  as  it 
glistened  and  shimmered  beneath  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

On  the  head  of  the  cross  was  hung  a  wreath  of  white 
immortelles ;  several  other  similar  offerings,  and  a  profusion 
of  fresh,  fragrant  flowers  were  scattered  over  the  tomb.  A 
sweet,  holy  calm  seemed  to  have  stolen  over  the  solitary 
mountain  grave  and  its  surroundings,  and  here,  after  life's 
sorrows  and  troubles,  poor  Morven  O'Neill  had  at  last  found 
that  peace  and  rest  in  death,  which  he  had  been  too 
unselfish,  too  devoted  to  his  country's  cause  to  find  upon 
earth. 

Certainly  no  more  fitting  or  appropriate  words  coulTi  have 
been  chosen  for  his  epitaph  than  the  words  of  the  Latin 
inscription  that — at  Father  Bernard's  suggestion — had  been 
carved  upon  the  wooden  pedestal  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


"  Non  Sibi  Sed  Patrcer 
For  most  truly  Morven  O'Neill  had  died  as  he  had  lived : 
"  Not  for  himself^  hut  for  his  country^ 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  on  which  Colonel  Corrie  and  his 
family,  together  with  a  few  faithful  friends,  had  arranged  to 
visit  this  beautiful  spot.  The  sky,  which  was  clear,  and  of 
that  soft,  delicate  tone  so  often  seen  on  a  fine,  calm  Summer 
night,  was  literally  studded  with  stars,  and,  as  the  little  party 
slowly  proceeded  up  the  mountain  side,  the  rising  moon  threw 
its  pale,  faint  light  over  the  flower-covered  tomb,  and  wooden 
cross,  while  the  dark  shadows  cast  by  the  surrounding  rocks 
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precipices,  and  ravines,  rendered  the  scene  still  more  solemn 
and  entrancing  in  its  wild,  subtle  beauty. 

Owen  Maguire,  who  had  been  told  of  the  intended  visit  of 
Morven  O'Neill's  uncle  and  friends,  to  the  grave  of  his  late 
dearly-loved  master,  was  on  the  spot,  with  Anty  Kinahan, 
long  before  the  others  arrived. 

For  some  moments  Owen  stood  silent  and  sad,  half  leaning 
upon  the  cross,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  while 
Anty  knelt  beside  the  grave,  arranging  thereon  some  flowers 
she  had  brought  with  her. 

"  Oh,  masther  dear  !  masther  dear  !  "  cried  Owen,  at  last,, 
in  mournful,  despairing  tones,  "  sure  save  an'  ixcipt  me  own 
thrue  colleen,  Anty,  ye  were  all  I  had  in  the  world  to  care  for 
mesilf,  an'  now  this  is  the  sad  indin'  to  all  the  bright  hopes, 
an'  the  noble  dades  av  yer  life.  Oh,  Ua  N till  I  Ua  Neill! 
if  I  could  but  have  died  to  save  ye — for  thim  that  loved  ye 
so  dearly — for  Erin.  But  now — now  I'll  have  to  lave  the 
ould  counthry,  for  there's  no  home,  no  work,  no  hope  for 
me  here,  an'  wid  all  the  devotion,  the  niver-dyin'  love  that's 
in  me  heart  for  the  wan  now  lyin'  could  an'  still  benathe 
these  flowers,  I  must  lave  him  here — lave  him  lonely,  for- 
saken, an'  maybe  forgotten." 

"  Ah,  no,  Owen  darlin'  ! "  said  Anty,  as  she  looked  up  at 
her  lover  with  a  face  full  of  tender  sympathy,  "  niver  for- 
gotten as  long  as  there  remains  in  ould  Ireland  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  iver  heard  the  name  av  Morven  O'Neill 
the  patriot,  niver  forsaken  while  there's  wan  left  in  Wicklow 
who  knew  him  an'  yersilf,  Owen  agi^ah,  for  sure  there's  many 
kind  friends  have  promised  mesilf  that  for  his  sake  an'  yours 
the  cross  that  shadows  the  last  home  of  Ua  Neill  shall  niver 
be  widout  a  wrathe,  or  a  garland. — Save  ye  kindly,  yer 
riverince  !  All  good  be  about  ye,  Kerry  !  "  said  Anty,  as  she 
hastily  rose  to  her  feet  to  greet  Father  Bernard  and  Kerry 
O'Toole,  who  had  just  appeared. 

After  the  priest  and  his  companion  had  returned  the 
greetings  of  Owen  and  Anty,  the  former  stood  looking  down 
at  the  grave  before  him,  with  a  world  of  regret  and  sorrow  in 
his  kindly  face,  as  he  sighed,  sadly  : 

''  Poor  boy  !  Poor  O'Neill  !  " 

"  Oh  !    yer    riverince  !  "    said    Kerry,    earnestly,    "  if  his 
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honour  had  only  hved  to  see  all  things  in  Ireland  as  he 
would  have  had  thim  ;  if  he'd  only  sane  aven  wan  av  the 
hopes  av  his  brave,  thrue  heart  fulfilled  !  " 

*'  That  could  never  have  been,  Kerry,"  replied  Father 
Bernard,  gravely.  "  Had  he  lived,  it  would  have  been  but 
to  witness  the  utter  failure  and  defeat  of  all  his  hopes  and 
aspirations." 

''Then  that  would  have  broken  his  proud  heart,  enthirely," 
said  Owen,  sorrowfully. 

*'  Heaven  grant  there  may  be  brighter  days  in  store  for 
Erin  !  "  continued  Father  Bernard,  '*  better  days,  when  her 
past  glories  shall  again  shine  forth  in  all  their  splendour  as 
of  old.  But  whether,  in  the  far  future,  joy  or  sadness  come 
to  us,  we  will  never  forget  the  poor,  brave  boys,  whose  fatal, 
and  misguided  fancies,  led  them  into  those  errors  which  in 
reality  they,  in  their  enthusiasm,  mistook  for  deeds  of  genuine 
patriotism." 

"  Poor  Misther  O'Neill  ! "  said  Kerry,  softly,  "  while  he 
lived,  sure  'twas  himself  had  always  the  kind  word  for  ivery 
livin'  craythur,  enthirely."  Then,  turning  to  Owen,  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Have  ye  seen  the  spirit  at  all  ?  " 

'^  Not  yet,"  returned  Owen,  in  a  whisper;  **  sure  it's  niver 
sane  ontil  the  moon  is  at  its  brightest,  for,  troth  !  the  fairest 
light  av  Heaven  would  scarce  be  bright  enough  to  guide  an 
angel  spirit  to  this  dhark  world  !  " 

Here  both  men  were  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  a  sharp, 
despairing  cry  close  beside  them,  and,  on  turning,  they  saw 
Thalia  Coghlan  and  Mrs.  Kinahan  :  the  former  had  both  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  around  the  widow's  arm,  as  she  cried, 
mournfully  : 

**  Kerry  is  here  !  Kerry  is  here  !  Oh,  Misthress  Kinahan 
dear  !  why  is  it  ye  brought  me  where  I  could  see  him  agin  ? 
Oh,  Kerry  asthore  machree  !  " 

^'  Thalia  !"  cried  Kerry,  impetuously,  as  he  hastened  to  the 
side  of  the  weeping,  trembling  girl,  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  "  o/j,  mavotirneen  !  mavotirneen  !  what  harm  could  it  iver 
do  ye  to  see  mesilf — the  wan  that  would  give  his  life  for  ye 
anny  dhay  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Kerry  !  I  know  it,  darlin' — sure — I   know  it — but — 

there's  Sheymus  Malloy — an'  he " 

X 2 
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"  Thalia  Coghlan!" 

It  was  Sheymus  Malloy  who  now  spoke  ;  he  had  come  up 
behind  them  quietly,  and  had  thus  heard  part  of  their  con- 
versation. 

**  Thalia  mavourneen!^^  continued  the  young  farmer,  gently, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  '*  ye  know  how  I  have 
always  loved  yersilf — only  too  well  for  me  own  pace  av  mind 
— look  at  me  now,  darlin',  d'ye  think  'tis  hard  and  cruel  I'd 
be?" 

"  Oh  !  why  did  ye  let  me  see  Kerry  agin,  Mrs.  Kinahan  ?  " 
repeated  the  poor  girl,  with  passionate  sorrow.  "Sure,  'tis 
his  face  that  is  the  dearest,  an'  the  fairest,  sight  in  all  the 
world  to  mesilf.  An'  why  did  ye  follow  me  here,  Sheymus 
Malloy  ?  Did  ye  think  that  we'd  both  be  here,  an'  that  ye'd 
have  the  pleasure  av  seein'  our  bitther  sorrow  ?  " 

"  I  did  know  that  both  yersilf  an'  Kerry  would  be  here, 
Thalia,  an'  sure,  that  was  the  raison  that  1  followed.  Ye're 
feared  now,  maybes^  av  Kerry  and  mesilf  matin';  but,  darlin', 
kape  yer  mind  aisy  about  that.  /  wouldn't  harm  him,  an' 
here,  in  this  silent,  solemn  place,  I'll  swear  to  ye  that  we'll 
niver  mate,  wid  my  will,  onless  it  be  as  friends.  I  came 
here  to  spake  to  yersilf,  Thalie,  bekase  I  fale  less  hard-hearted, 
an'  moor  able  for  the  sacrifice  I've  to  make,  when  I  sthand  by 
the  lonely  grave  av  the  man  who,  wid  the  noble,  unselfish 
ginerosity  av  the  pathriot,  gave  up  all  for  his  counthry, 
axin',  hopin',  for  no  other  reward  than  the  love  av  his 
paple.  Kerry  O'Toole  !"  continued  Sheymus,  *'  I  didn't  used 
to  like  ye  over  much,  'tis  yersilf  an'  me  was  always  rivals ; 
but  sure  I  know  ye  betther  now.  It's  the  hot  thimper  ye 
have,  but  the  thrue,  honest  heart,  an'  'tis  friends  we'll  be 
now  for  Thalia's  sake.  An'  now,  sure  it's  a  mighty  illigant 
present  I'd  be  givin'  ye  this  minute,"  added  the  farmer, 
taking  Thalia's  hand  in  his,  and  then  placing  it  in  Kerry's. 
"  Kerry,  my  bhoy  !  there's  a  precious  gift  for  yersilf.  Thake 
her,  Kerry !  an'  be  good  to  her;  troth,  'tis  the  faithful  love  that's 
in  her  heart  will  be  like  a  priceless  jewel  to  ye  all  yer  life. 
Thalia  Coghlan  1  I  relase  ye  from  yer  promise  to  mesilf;  I 
couldn't  kape  ye  to  it,  darlin',  for  it's  sorra  dhay's  happiness 
Fd  iver  know,  if  I  sane  before  me  the  look  av  sorrow  in  yer 
eyes,  that's  been  in  thim  this  night ;  if  I'd  had  to  watch   for 
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the  light  that  would  niver  moor  shine  in  them,  for  the 
smile  that  would  niver  have  been  on  yer  lips.  There,  Thalia 
7navourneen  !  sure  I  hope  all  yer  throubles  are  over  now 
enthirely.'' 

''Sheymus  !"  cried  Kerry,  eagerly  grasping  the  farmer's 
hand,  "  sure  I  niver  knew  all  the  good  that  was  in  yersilf 
ontil  now." 

**  Oh,  Sheymus  ! "  said  Thalia,  with  emotion,  *^  may 
Heaven's  best  blissin's  follow  in  yer  path  whereiverye  go  !  " 

'*  But,  Thalia  !  "  entreated  Sheymus,  gravely, ''  let  this  be  a 
lesson  to  yersilf,  me  colleen  !  niver  make  a  promise  agin 
that  ye  know"  ye  couldn't  bring  yer  heart  to  kape.  An'  niver 
have  anny  sacrit  from  that  bhoy  there.  An',  Kerry  !  all  I'll 
be  axin'  av  yersilf  is,  that  whin  ye  see  other  young  lovers 
goin'  to  wreck  their  life's  happiness  by  doubt  an'  suspicion, 
just  be  afther  givin'  thim  a  pace  av  frindly  advice.  Tell 
thim,  that  if  they  sake  happiness,  the}^  must  be  slow  to  sus- 
pect those  they  love  ;  sthrangers  to  jealousy  enthirely.  An' 
above  all,  they  must  kape  in  their  hearts  those  most  ,blissed, 
priceless  gifts.  Truth  an^  Constancy — an'  if  they'd  be  havin' 
anny  cause  to  doubt,  tell  them  to  have  a  care  that  they'd 
make  sure  av  the  thruth  bafore  they'd  be  givin'  way  to  their 
own  avil  fancies,  lest  they  mayn't  come  off  so  aisy  as  yersilf, 
Kerry." 

While  Sheymus  Malloy  was  speaking,  several  parties  of 
the  peasantry  and  a  few  soldiers  of  the  Marines  who 
were  interested  in  Colonel  Corrie's  visit  to  his  nephew's 
tomb,  had  come  up  the  mountain,  and  were  now  assembling 
round  the  grave,  for  as  all  had  helped  in  the  good  work,  all 
were  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  the  Colonel  and  his 
family  appreciated  their  labours.  Among  those  present  were 
Silas  Charleston,  Myles  Lenigan,  Andy  Rafiferty,  Shell  Casey, 
and  McNaughton. 

Among  the  party  from  the  barracks  were  Sergeants 
Marks  and  Smith,  Corporal  Hickson,  and  Privates  Pike, 
Marlow  and  Clark  ;  also  Finch  and  Martin  (soldier  servants 
to  Colonel  Corrie  and  Captain  Annesley),  and  the  drummers 
Parker  and  Smith. 

Most  of  the  women  present  knelt  beside  the  grave,  the 
younger  ones  arranging  fresh  wreaths  and  garlands,   which 
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they  had  brought  with  them,  their  elders  telhng  their  beads, 
and  repeating  many  a  fervent,  heart-felt  prayer ;  while  the 
men,  with  sad,  serious  faces,  stood  grouped  around.  The 
flowers  had  only  just  been  placed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
kindly  donors,  when  Shilrick  O'Toole  appeared,  followed 
closely  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie,  Eveleen,  and  Lady 
Mabel  O'Hara,  Ellis,  Digby,  and  Geoghegan,  with  the  Mid- 
shipman, who  had  obtained  leave,  so  that  he  might  accom- 
pany them.  As  they  approached,  the  soldiers  and  peasant 
men  fell  back,  and  remained  standing  at  some  distance  ;  the 
women  still  knelt  beside  the  grave. 

The  hour,  the  occasion,  together  with  the  sorrowing  men, 
the  kneeling  women,  and  the  martial  forms  of  the  soldiers, 
rendered  the  scene  most  solemn  and  imposing. 

^'Colonel  Corrie!"  said  Annesley,  ^*  there,  sir!  beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  cross,  raised  by  a  little  drummer  who 
loved  him,  beneath  that  bed  of  flowers  scattered  there  by 
the  grateful  people  for  whose  cause  he  gave  his  life — his  all 
— lies  your  nephew  and  my  old  comrade,  the  brave  heart  that 
was  so  dear  to  us  all." 

*'  Oh,  Morven  ! — cousin  Morven  !  "  cried  Eveleen,  as  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the  cross. 

"  By  whose  suggestion  is  this  honour  done  to  my  nephew 
— and — and  to  myself?"  asked  Colonel  Corrie,  with 
emotion. 

''  It  is  all  the  work  of  the  peasantry,  sir  !  "  replied  An- 
nesley, hurriedly,  "  assisted  by  some  of  our  corps,  who 
knew  and  were  attached  to  poor  O'Neill,  when  he  was  in  the 
service  ;  and  who  were  present  at  the  last,  when  he  fell,  so 
nobly  fighting  for  his  country — but  I  thought  I  had  told  you 
this  yesterday,  Colonel." 

''  So  you  did,  Annesley  ! "  returned  the  Colonel,  "  but 
not  who  first  proposed  the  kindly  action  towards  me  and 
mine." 

Shilrick,  seeing  that  Annesley  was  determined  to  remain 
silent,  now  stepped  boldly  forward,  and,  saluting  the  Colonel, 
spoke  up,  bravely  : 

"  Plase,  sir  ! — I  ax  pardon  for  spakin',  but  it's  mesilf 
would  like  yer  honour  to  know  that  'twas  Captain  Annesley 
who  first   thought  av  this.       We  were  all  mighty  glad  to 
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help,  but  sure  the  Captain  was  the  first  to  spake  av  it,  en- 
thirely." 

"  Thank  you,  Shilrick,  my  boy  !  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Oh,  Annesley  ! — this  is  indeed  the 
action  of  a  true  friend." 

"We  shall  all  be  truly  happy,  sir,  in  thinking  that  we 
have  given  you  one  moment's  pleasure,"  returned  Annesley, 
anxiously  looking  over  at  Eveleen,  and  wondering  how  much 
she  had  heard  of  the  conversation.  '*  But,  Eveleen  ! "  he  mur- 
mured softly  to  himself,  "  what  is  she  thinking  ?  Shall  I  once 
more  make  an  effort  to  kindle  the  fire  of  love  within  her 
heart,  ere  it  has  died  out  for  ever  ?  Ah,  yes  ! — there  can 
surely  be  no  harm  in  trying  my  fate."  Slowly  approaching 
Eveleen,  as  she  still  knelt  beside  the  cross,  her  lover  bent 
■over  her,  and  spoke,  in  low,  earnest  tones,  ''  Eveleen  !  my 
first,  my  only,  love  !  would  the  one  for  whom  you  are  now 
mourning,  have  wished  that  the  cloud  of  sorrow  and  regret 
should  rest  on  any  heart,  when  it  lay  in  the  power  of  another 
to  remove  the  weary  burden,  and  to  fill  that  same  heart  with 
joy  and  hope  ?  " 

For  an  instant  only,  Eveleen  was  silent,  then  looking  up  at 
the  one  who  was,  who  had  always  been,  so  dear  to  her,  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  Annesley,  seeing  the  love- 
light  in  her  eyes,  shining  though  it  was  through  a  mist  of 
tears,  eagerly  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  as  he  gently  raised 
her  to  her  feet,  she  softly  whispered  the  reply  to  his 
question  : 

'*  Armoric  1  Oh,  love  of  my  heart !  how  could  you  ever 
mistrust  me  ?  " 

And  so  Annesley  had  his  answer  in  a  few  simple  words, 
but  in  a  voice  so  full  of  real  affection  and  tenderness,  while 
upon  Eveleen's  beautiful  face  there  was  such  an  expression  of 
pure  truth  and  honesty,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
in  his  heart  for  doubt  that  she  loved  him. 

'*  Oh,  my  friends  !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Corrie,  as  he  looked 
round  at  the  curious,  but  picturesque,  group,  gathered  about 
his  nephew's  grave,  "  what  words  could  ever  express  my  full 
sense  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
one  who  has  gone  from  our  midst,  whose  voice  we  shall  never 
hear  again." 
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"  Sure,  sir  1 "  said  Kerry  OToole,  now  coming  forward  to 
speak  to  the  Colonel,  and  lifting  his  hat,  respectfully,  "  'tis 
but  a  poor  restin -place  for  an  O'Neill,  but  there's  no  honour 
we  could  do  him  that  would  show  aven  half  the  depth  av  our 
devotion.  This  place  has  been  the  labour  av  love,  enthirely  ; 
'tis  the  work  av  manny  an  honest  hand  that's  in  it,  an'  the 
blissin'  and  sympathy  av  manny  a  lovin'  heart  is  woven  in 
the  garlands  av  flowers  scattered  here  this  night.  Sure, 
though  'tis  only  in  sacrit  we  may  daur  to  spake  his  dear  name, 
still,  the  memory  av  the  wan  we've  lost  will  iver  linger  in  the 
hearts  av  the  paple  who  loved  him  so  thruly.  An'  'tis  well  I 
know,  that  in  this  wide  world  av  care  an'  sorrow,  an'  partin', 
there'll  niver  be  purer  or  holier  tears  shed,  than  those  that 
fall  upon  the  last  resting-place  av  the  pathriot,  Ua  Neill.  Death 
will  cast  a  bright  halo  o'er  the  memories  av  the  poor  bhoys 
who  have  gone  from  us  for  iver ;  whose  hearts  were  truly 
in  tJic  great  cause.  Sure,  there  was  both  good  an'  bad 
among  them,  an'  in  ginerations  afther  this,  when  we  too  have 
followed  in  their  path,  an'  whin  histhory  or  romance  records 
the  courage,  the  darin'  dades,  an'  the  bould,  undaunted  spirits 
av  the  boys,  oh  !  may  there  be  some  kind  friend  to  whisper 
to  the  reader  that  there  was  manny  a  brave,  thrue  heart, 
aven  among  'The  Bould  Boys  av  Wicklow.'  " 

After  speaking  a  few  kind  word  to  the  soldiers  and  peas- 
antry who  had  gathered  round  them.  Colonel  Corrie  and  his 
little  party  were  preparing  to  leave  the  spot,  and  to  set  out 
upon  their  return  to  the  barracks  with  Shilrick  for  their  trusty 
guide,  Eveleen  had  put  the  last  few  touches  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lovely  garland  of  white  flowers  she  had  twined 
around  the  cross,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  others,  this 
time  with  her  old  lover  for  a  companion,  when  suddenly  the 
progress  of  the  whole  party  was  arrested,  and  they  paused 
on  their  way  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  a  beautiful  voice,  as 
one  of  the  young  girls  kneeling  at  the  grave  commenced  to 
sing  those  exquisite  words  of  Moore's  poem,  ''Oh!  breathe 
not  his  name." 

The  effect  can  be  better  imagined  than  described,  as  the 
notes  of  the  sweet  and  pathetic  old  melod}'',  known  as  "The 
Brown  Maid,"  rose  and  fell  upon  the  soft  night  air,  and  one 
after  another  of  the  men  and  women  joined  in   the  song  of 
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sorrow;  chief  among  the  former  were  heard  the  resonant  and 
musical  voices  of  Kerry  O'Toole  and  his  brother,  Shilrick. 

And  as  they  sung,  the  moon,  which  had  been  gradually 
rising,  now  shone  forth  with  great  brilliancy,  and  amid  misty 
white  clouds,  the  Spirit  of  Erin  appeared ;  very  faintly  defined 
at  first,  hovering  over  the  head  of  Morven  O'Neill's  grave. 
Slowly  the  apparition  grew  clearer  amid  the  delicate  vapour 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  until  it  could  be  distinguished 
as  a  shadowy  female  form  of  rare  beauty,  clad  in  a  flowing 
robe  of  purest  white,  while  long  golden  hair  fell  around  her 
like  a  veil ;  in  her  right  hand  she  held  a  wreath  of  shamrocks 
suspended  over  the  head  of  the  tomb,  and  in  her  left  hand 
was  clasped  a  small  Irish  harp  (with  one  broken  string) 
which  she  pressed  to  her  heart.  This  was  the  dream-spirit 
that  some  of  the  most  imaginative  among  the  peasantry  had 
conjured  up  for  themselves. 

The  lovely  visitant  from  shadow-land  was  all  unseen  by 
the  mourners  around  the  patriot's  grave,  yet  most  surely  the 
efiect  of  her  ethereal  presence  made  itself  felt  upon  ^all,  but 
more  especially  upon  the  singers,  lending  to  their  voices  a 
strange,  weird  beauty,  while  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  and 
pathos  seemed  to  linger  on  her  lips,  as  she  paused  on  her 
upward  course  to  the  Spirit  World  as  though  to  listen  to 
their  words  : 

"  Oh  !    breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonoured  his  relics  are  laid  ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps, 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps  ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls." 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

"  Alas  !  o'er  Erin's  lessening  shores 

The  flush  of  day  is  fading, 
And  coldly  round  us  ocean  roars, 

The  exiled  heart  upbraiding. 

It  tells  of  those  whose  pining  love 

Must  cross  the  seas  to  find  us, 
And  of  the  dead  at  peace  above. 

Whose  graves  we  leave  behind  us." 

F.  W.  Faber,  D.D, 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since  the  battaHon  of  Marines 
from  Glencree,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Corrie,  had 
embarked,  yet  the  troop-ship  which  was  to  convey 
them,  and  other  troops,  to  England  still  Jay  at  anchor  in 
Dublin  Bay  ;  so  many  orders  and  counter-orders  had  been 
received  that  the  captain  himself  owned  that  he  should 
never  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  fairly  on  their  way  until 
they  were  beyond  the  sight  of  the  shores  of  Ireland. 

Affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  were  in  a  very  disturbed 
state  at  that  time,  and  this  fact — it  was  supposed — had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  indecision  and  the  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  in  despatching  the  final  sailing  orders  to  the 
captain  of  the  troop-ship.  There  were  sad  hearts  on  board, 
and  to  those  who  had  left  friends  near  and  dear  to  them  on 
Irish  soil,  it  was  truly  tantalizing  to  be  forced  to  remain  just 
within  sight  of  the  shore,  and  yet  parted  by  an  inseparable 
gulf  of  land,  and  rolling  sea,  for  there  were  grave  reasons 
why  those  once  embarked  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore, 
while,  at  the  same  time  no  one  was  permitted  to  come  on 
board  the  troop-ship.     Day  after  day  found  a  devoted  little 
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group,  silent  and  sad,  gathered  upon  the  deck,  watching 
with  wistful,  yearning  eyes,  the  shores  of  Dublin  Bay.  This 
group  consisted  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie,  Eveleen  and 
Captain  Annesley,  Digby  and  Geoghegan,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Shilrick,  the  drummer,  who,  when  off  duty,  could 
seldom  be  persuaded  to  leave  that  part  of  the  ship  whence 
he  could  see  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

Surely  the  thoughts  in  each  heart  might  have  found  fit- 
ting expression  in  those  beautiful  verses  written  by  Lady 
Dufferin  : 

"  Oh  !    Bay  of  Dublin,  my  heart  you're  troubhng, 

Your  beauty  haunts  me  hke  a  fever  dream  ; 
Like  frozen  fountains,  that  the  sun  sets  bubbhng. 

My  heart's  blood  warms  when  I  but  hear  your  name. 
And  never  till  this  life-pulse  ceases, 

My  earliest,  latest  thought  you'll  cease  to  be  ; 
Oh  !  there's  no  one  knows  how  fair  that  place  is 

And  no  one  cares  how  dear  it  is  to  me. 

Sweet  Wicklow  Mountains  :    the  sun-light  sleeping 

On  your  green  banks  is  a  picture  rare,  • 

You  crowd  around  me  like  young  girls  peeping, 

And  puzzling  me  to  say  which  is  most  fair, 
As  tho'  you'd  see  your  own  sweet  faces 

Reflected  in  that  smooth  and  silver  sea, 
Oh  !  my  blessin'  on  those  lovely  places, 

Tho'  no  one  cares  how  dear  they  are  to  me." 

And  upon  the  shore  those  dear  ones  on  the  distant  sea 
were  not  forgotten,  every  morning  parties  of  the  peasantry 
who  had  friends  on  board  the  troop-ship  walked  the  five  or 
six  miles  from  Glencree,  or  Bray,  to  see  if  the  good  ship 
still  lay  where  she  had  cast  anchor  ;  and  Lady  Mabel  O'Hara, 
from  whose  fair  face  the  bright  smiles  have  faded,  whose 
dark  eyes  are  dim  with  a  mist  of  tears,  rides  to  the  shore 
of  DubHn  Bay,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  attendant,  old 
Mick  Rooney,  just  to  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  ship 
that  holds  her  idol,  the  blue-eyed  Lieutenant  of  Marines, 
handsome,  true-hearted  Charles  Digby  ;  while  half-way  up 
the  Braehead  Mountains  two  men  would  watch,  for  hours, 
unseen  by  each  other,  neither  aware  of  the  other's  presence. 
Though  differing  widely  in  rank,  position,  and  calling,  yet 
there  was  in   their   hearts,    "  that    touch    of  nature    which 
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makes  the  whole  world  akin,"  for  the  same  earnest  longing, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  motives — love — had  brought  them 
daily  to  that  spot. 

These  two  men  were  Percival  Rochfort,  Viscount  Hether- 
ington,  and  Sheymus  Malloy,  the  farmer  of  Ballymacreagh. 
There,  on  the  lonely  mountain  side,  they  bravely  fought  a 
fierce  battle  with  their  sorrow  and  disappointment,  yet  day 
after  day  they  were  drawn,  as  by  some  strange  fascination^ 
to  this  spot,  from  whence  they  could  see,  in  the  far  distance, 
when  the  sails  were  set  of  the  two  ships,  that  would  so  soon 
bear  away  from  them,  those  they  had  loved  most  dearly  upon 
earth. 

With  both  men  the  struggle  had  been  hard  and  severe, 
and  the  battle  lies  not  always  with  the  strong ;  but  whether 
they  came  out  of  the  furnace  of  living  pain  and  sorrow  like 
true  gold  tried  by  the  fire,  the  events  of  future  years  alone 
must  prove. 

In  time  all  things  come  to  an  end  ;  at  last  the  captain  of 
the  troop-ship  received  his  sailing  orders,  and  one  lovely 
evening,  at  sunset,  the  brave  British  Tars,  so  gallant  and  true, 
weighed  anchor,  the  good  ship  spread  her  white  wings,  and 
bearing  on  her  pinions  the  love  and  hope  of  many  a  heart, 
sailed  slowly  out  of  beautiful  Dublin  Bay. 

A  ringing  cheer  from  the  sailors  and  Marines,  on  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war  lying  at  anchor,  at  some  distance  off,  warmed 
the  sad  hearts  of  their  comrades  on  board  the  troop-ship, 
while  high  up  in  the  rigging  two  lads,  a  midshipman  and  a 
sailor  boy,  waved  a  farewell  to  their  friends,  until  distance, 
and  a  suspicious  mist  in  their  eyes,  hid  from  their  view  the 
sails  of  the  fast  receding  vessel. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  had  thronged  the  decks  of  the 
troop-ship  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  fair  Emerald  Isle, 
where  not  a  few  had  found  good  friends,  and  enjoyed  much 
kindly  hospitality,  In  a  quiet  corner,  Annesley  and  Eveleen 
stood  sadly  watching  the  fast  lessening  shore  ;  even  faithful 
little  Nap,  who  sat  at  Eveleen's  feet,  seemed  duly  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  regarded  his  mistress, 
and  hi3  old  friend  Captain  Annesley  with  a  wistful,  solemn 
expression  in  his  loving  eyes. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie  were  in  another  part  of  the  ship. 
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surrounded  by  a  group  of  military  and  naval  officers  ;  but 
alone,  and  unnoticed,  the  saddest  of  any  there,  among  pas- 
sengers, or  crew,  was  Shilrick  O'Toole. 

The  drummer  had  sought  out  a  place  for  himself,  apart 
from  all  the  others,  and  here  he  stood  silent  and  sorrowful, 
as  his  earnest,  lingering  gaze  fell  upon  each  familiar  scene 
of  his  beloved  native  land,  upon  every  rock,  and  wood,  and 
glen,  upon  the  mountains  with  which  were  associated  some 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  his  earliest  childhood,  and  alas  ! 
one  of  the  saddest  events  of  his  boyhood. 

"Ah  !  shall  I  iver  set  foot  on  Irish  soil  agin,  I  wondher  ?  " 
he  murmured,  sorrowfully.  ''  An'  Kerry  !  sure  whin  shall  I 
see  him  nixt  ?  Oh,  perhaps  not  for  long  years, — perhaps 
niver  moor  in  this  woorld." 

At  this  moment,  Shilrick,  as  well  as  those  others  on  board 
the  troop-ship  whose  whole  attention  had  been  given  to  taking 
a  last  fond  look  at  the  shores  of  Ireland,  were  startled  by  the 
sound  of  another  cheer,  this  time  it  came  from  the  deck  of 
a  large  emigrant  ship,  as  this  vessel,  which  had  been  follow- 
ing in  their  rear  for  some  time,  now  glided  slowly  past*them. 
The  cheer  was  returned  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  board 
the  troop-ship,  upon  which  some  of  the  emigrants  attempted 
to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  more  sorrowful  of  their  compan- 
ions by  singing  an  Irish  emigrant  song,  but  their  efforts 
were  all  in  vain ;  the  sweet,  plaintive  melody,  and  the  sad, 
pathetic  words,  only  served  to  call  forth  fresh  bursts  of 
tears  from  those  who  were  leaving  home,  and  countr}^,  and 
kindred. 

One  startled  glance  Shilrick  gave  at  the  emigrant  ship, 
and  with  a  low,  mournful  cry,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  to  hide  the  tears  he  was  striving  so  manfully  to 
suppress. 

**  Oh,  Kerry  !  Kerry  !  "  he  cried,  wildly,  **  an'  this  is  the 
indin'  av  it  all !  Ah  !  sure  'tis  only  too  well  I  know  now 
that  we'll  niver  mate  agin,  that  ould  Ireland  will  niver  more 
be  our  home  !  " 

Annesley  having  heard  the  boy's  despairing  cry,  and  see- 
ing his  grief,  hastened  to  his  side,  and  placing  his  hand 
kindly  upon  his  shoulder  said,  softly  : 

''What  is  it,  Shilrick?" 
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For  all  answer  the  drummer  pointed  to  the  emigrant  ship. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  officer,  wonderingly. 

"  Oh,  yer  honour  !  sure  it's  yersilf  that  hasn't  sane 
what  I  have  this  minute.  But,  ah  thin,  look  yondher, 
Captain  darlin'! — yondher — on  the  deck  av  that  ship  ! — 
see  ! — there's  Kerry  ! — Kerry  on  his  way  to  America,  sure 
'tis  himself  that's  goin'  to  lave  the  dear  ould  counthry,  an' it's 
the  home  av  our  forefathers,  that  has  shiltered  the  O'Tooles 
for  hundreds  av  years,  through  joy  an'  sorrow,  through 
sthorm  an'  sunshine,  will  know  thim  nivermore.  Oh  !  yer 
honour,  see — there's  Thalia  sthandin'  beside  him — an'  beyant 
the  two  av  thim  I  can  see  Owen  Maguire  an'  Anty,  an' 
Silas  Charleston,  wid  a  hape  av  others  I  know ;  they're  all 
goin',  Captain  darlin' — all  sailin'  away  from  ould  Ireland,  an' 
oh !  what'll  the  counthry  be  like  widout  thim,  at  all,  at  all  ?  " 
cried  the  drummer,  despairingly. 

With  infinite  tenderness,  Annesley  placed  his  arm  around 
the  boy's  shoulders,  as  he  said,  in  kindly,  sympathizing  tones  : 

**  Hush,  Shilrick,  my  boy  !  Oh  !  do  not  grieve  like  this  ; 
believe  me,  it  is  better — far  better,  that  Kerry  and  his  friends 
should  leave  Ireland.  At  this  time — nay,  I  fear  even  for  many 
years  hence,  those  for  whom  you  are  feeling  so  much  regret 
would  never  have  known  peace,  or  safety,  or  happiness  in 
the  old  country.  Come,  Shilrick,  rouse  yourself ;  be  brave 
and  stout-hearted,  give  them  a  hearty  cheer  now,  and  bid 
them  God  speed  on  their  voyage  to  the  Far  West.  Look 
upward,  my  lad — always  onward  and  upward  ;  place  your 
hope  in  the  future,  never  think  of  the  past,  for  the  days  that 
are  gone  we  can  never  recall.  Heaven  bless  those  you  love, 
and  grant  that  this  day  may  be  the  commencement  of  a 
brighter,  happier  era  in  their  lives,  and  that  they  may  find 
prosperity  and  happiness  in  their  home  in  the  new  country ; 
and  perhaps  in  future  years — who  knows  but  that  they 
may  return  to  enjoy  their  well-earned  peace  and  rest  in  old 
Ireland." 

''  God  help  them  !  an'  grant  that  it  may  all  be  as  yer 
honour  has  said  enthirely," prayed  Shilrick,  earnestly.  *'Oh! 
Heaven  hould  thim  in  safe  kapin',  an'  all  good  be  about 
their  path  now  and  for  iver  I  " 

Even  as  the  drummer  spoke,  a  rainbow  appeared    in    the 
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sky  above  his  head  ;  it  was  as  if  his  earnest  prayer  had 
already  reached  Heaven's  golden  gates,  and  that  the  blessed 
arch  of  promise  had  been  sent  as  a  token  that  in  time  to 
come  the  hopes  and  desires  of  his  heart  would  be  ful- 
filled, and  to  remind  him,  as  well  as  those  others  who  were 
leaving  home,  and  kindred,  and  native  land  for  years — it 
might  be  for  ever — or  were  left  on  the  shores  of  Erin's  Isle^ 
their  hearts  heavy  with  the  sadness  of  separation  from  those 
they  held  most  dear  on  earth,  of  the  time  when  there  shall 
be  no  more  sorrow  or  shadow  of  parting — of 

"  The  future  peace  and  gladness 
That  will  never  fade  away." 


''  Lone,    lone   was    my    heart,    though    friends  gathered    and 
blessed  me, 

And  wished  a  God  speed  ere  I  left  the  '  Green  Isle  ; ' 
I  strove  to  conceal  the  deep  grief  that  oppressed  me, 

And  hide  my  soul's  anguish  beneath  a  forced  smile. 

But  vain  were  all  efforts  to  stifle  emotion. 

As  sadly  I  dwelt  on  the  joys  of  past  years — 
I  gazed  on  my  lost  home,  and  then  on  the  ocean. 

Till  vision  was  lost  in  a  torrent  of  tears." 

T.    C.    S.    CORRY,    M.D.,    F.R.C.S.L. 


THE    EPILOGUE. 

• 


TEN      YEARS      AFTER. 


*'  Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight  ? 

Who  blushes  at  the  name? 
When  cowards  mock  the  Patriot's  fate, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
He's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave, 

Who  slights  his  Country  thus ; 
But  a  true  man,  like  you,  man, 

Will  fill  your  glass  with  us. 

We  drink  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

The  faithful  and  the  few — 
Some  lie  far  off  beyond  the  wave — 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland,  too  ; 
All — all  are  gone — but  still  lives  on 

The  fame  of  those  who  died — 
All  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Remember  them  with  pride. 

Some  on  the  shores  of  distant  lands. 

Their  weary  hearts  have  laid. 
And  by  the  stranger's  heedless  hands 

Their  lowly  graves  were  made  ; 
But,  though  their  clay  be  far  away 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam — 
In  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

Their  spirits  still  at  home." 


Songs   of   Ireland. 


THE    EPILOGUE.— TEN    YEARS    AFTER. 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 
The  mem'ry  of  the  past  will  stay. 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  future  gloom  ; 

Our  joys  shall  always  last ; 
For  hope  shall  brighten  days  to  come, 

And  mem'ry  gild  the  past." 

Moore, 

The  long  years  that  had  passed  since  the  Insurrection  of 
1798,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Insurgents  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Morven  O'Neill,  and  known  as  the  "  Bold  Boys  of 
Wicklow,"  as  well  as  several  other  notorious  Rebel  bands  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  had  brought  but  few  changes  to 
Sheymus  Malloy ;  even  in  appearance  he  was  much  the  same, 
for  time  had  dealt  lightly  with  him,  and  despite  his  disap- 
pointment and  grief  at  the  loss  of  Thalia  Coghlan,  he  was 
still  known  as  the  handsome  farmer  of  Ballymacreagh ;  albeit, 
good  Father  Bernard  was,  at  times,  wont  to  wish  that  he 
could  see  this,  one  of  the  favourite  members  of  his  flock,  less 
grave  and  solitary-looking.  Sheymus,  however,  was  still  a 
bachelor,  still  kind-hearted  as  of  yore,  and  ever  ready  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  anyone  who  might  require  his  help^  and  during 
the  past  ten  years  he  had  not  been  backward  in  offering  and 
rendering  willing  aid  to  old  friends,  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  the  Far  West,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  long  letter  which  he 
was  reading,  for  the  fourth  time,  one  cold  Autumn  evening, 

Y— 2 
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as  he  sat  at  his  lonely  fireside.  This  letter  was  from  the 
American,  Silas  Charleston,  and  the  contents  were  as 
follows : 

''  My  Dear  M alloy, 

"  I  guess  I'm  destined  to  be  the  scribe,  or  confidential 
secretary,  to  our  little  colony  out  here,  for  the  rest  of  my 
natural  life,  seeing  how  tarnation  difficult  it  is  to  teach  any  of 
the  others  to  write.  I  believe  they're  like  the  monkeys — could 
do  it  if  they  pleased,  only  won't  as  long  as  someone  else  will 
do  it  for  them,  for  fear  they'd  have  too  much  work  put  upon 
them.  Not  but  they're  all  busy  enough  ;  Andy  Rafferty  is 
the  only  gentleman  who  takes  it  easy  out  here;  I  calculate 
he's  as  good  at  the  looking-on  business  as  ever,  in  which 
I  may  remind  you  he  always  excelled.  I  don't  say  much 
to  him,  but  I  think  a  deal,  when  I  see  him  watching  the 
others  working,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  pipe  of 
idleness  himself;  still,  I'm  bound  to  own  that  he  has  his 
good  points.  When  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  come 
lurking  around  our  huts,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  pilfer  any 
odds  and  ends  that  may  be  lying  about,  or  in  the  hope  of 
something  they  have  fancied  being  given  to  them — they 
generally  take  out  a  pipe  and  sit  down  near  the  huts  to 
smoke  ;  I  guess  they'll  sit  there  patiently  for  hours — 
but  Andy  Rafferty  is  more  than  a  match  for  them,  he^d  sit 
the  most  patient  of  them  out  any  day.  Then  he's  fond  of 
the  children,  so  we  make  him  watch  fheifi  when  we  have 
extra  work  on  hand.  I  calculate  we  just  fix  him  up  in  some 
comfortable  chair  in  one  of  the  huts,  and  shut  all  the  child- 
ren in  the  room  with  him  ;  he  doesn't  interfere  with  them 
unless  they  go  near  the  fire,  and  they  don't  interfere  with 
him  as  long  as  he  lets  them  do  just  as  they  like,  so  both  parties 
are  mutually  satisfied,  but  I  guess  there's  plenty  work  to  be 
done  in  that  room  when  they  come  out  of  it.  But,  speaking 
of  the  children,  Malloy,  reminds  me  to  ask,  why  don't  you 
come  out  here,  and  pay  us  a  visit  ?  I  calculate  it's  a  duty 
you  owe  your  large  family  of  godchildren,  whom  I  may  state 
are  now  six  in  number,  and  are  called  respectively  Sheymus 
Charleston,  Sheymus  O'Toole,  Sheymus  Maguire,  Sheymus 
Lenigan,    Sheymus    Casey,    and     Sheymus    McNaughton. 
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Without  attempting  to  particularise,  which  might  give  mortal 
offence  to  the  devoted  fathers  and  mothers,  I  guess  I  may 
safely  mention  that  they  are  all  remarkably  fine  boys,  and 
as  Andrew  McNaughton  puts  it,  '  unco  steerin'.'  Now  I 
reckon  it's  your  duty  to  come  out  here  and  see  these  six 
godsons  of  yours,  and  give  us  your  advice  as  to  the  proper 
rearing  of  them ;  not  but  you  have  proved  the  best  of 
godfathers,  and  acted  real  handsome  by  them  all,  as  well  as 
you  have  acted  the  true  friend  to  their  mothers  and  fathers  ; 
for  we  should  have  been  still  struggling  and  held  down  by 
our  poverty  to  this  day,  but  for  the  generous  hands  stretched 
out  across  the  wild  Atlantic  to  help  us,  and  the  kind,  noble 
heart  we  had  to  think  of  us,  far  away  in  old  Ireland. 
Heaven  bless  you,  Malloy,  for  all  you  have  done  for  the  little 
party  of  homeless,  sad,  and  despairing  emigrants  who  sailed 
from  the  shores  of  Erin's  Isle  just  ten  years  ago.  You  gave  us 
all  fresh  life  and  hope,  and  energy  to  work  ;  but  I  guess  these 
poor  words  of  mine  are  only  the  faint  echo  of  the  wishes  and 
prayers  of  those  you  have  befriended,  and  who  are  gather- 
ing around  me  now,  as  I  write,  and  sending  so  many  kind 
messages,  that  I  calculate  all  the  paper  we  have  out  here 
could  never  hold  them  all.  I  may  mention  that  old  Mistress 
Kinahan  is  as  slick  and  lively  as  ever.  I  reckon  she's  a 
whole  team  an  a  boss  to  let  now,  the  falderals  around  her 
caps  seem  to  grow  higher  and  stiffer  every  day ;  she  still 
lives  with  the  Maguires,  and  their  hut  is  called  *  The  Sham- 
rock '  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  I  needn't  say  that  the 
old  gal  is  mistress  of  that  hut,  and  mistress  of  all  our  little 
colony,  for  that  matter,  and  plays  the  granny  to  all  the  child- 
ren ;  but  if  she  nurses  one  more  than  another — well ! — I 
guess  the  mothers  of  those  other  children  get  real  riled 
with  jealousy,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mistress  Silas 
Charleston  is  as  bad  as  any  of  them. 

"1  have  told  you  about  Andy  Rafferty,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  Maguires,  the  Caseys,  the  Lenigans,  and  the 
McNaughtons,  are  all  well  and  thriving,  likewise  the 
Charlestons — and  the  O'Tooles  !  well  ! — I  guess  you  have 
often  asked  me  about  them.  Kerry  has  shown  that  he  has 
true  grit  in  him,  is  doing  uncommon  well — has  turned  out  a 
first-rate  farmer,    and  is,   in  fact,   the    real    boss    out  here. 
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And  Thalia — well,  again  I  I  know  you  wouldn't  care  to 
hear  that  she  was  anything  but  happy,  so  I  shall  just  tell 
the  honest  truth,  which  is,  that  a  happier  couple  couldn't 
possibly  be  found,  if  you  searched  the  whole  world  through, 
than  Kerry  and  Thalia  O'Toole  ;  but  Kerry  wants  to  know 
when  you  are  going  to  follow  his  example,  and  give  Bally- 
macreagh  Farm  a  spry  young  mistress  ? 

"  And  now,  I  calculate  I  have  told  you  all  the  news,  and  as 
I  haven't  space  or  time  to  repeat  all  the  messages,  you  must 
just  imagine  every  kind  wish  and  blessing  that  faithful,  loving 
hearts  could  shower  upon  you,  and  then — why,  you'll  know 
what  we  would  all  say,  just  as  tarnation  well  as  if  I  wrote 
down  every  word ;  so  hoping  this  finds  you  happy  and 
prosperous,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
''  I  remain, 

"  My  dear  Malloy, 
*'  Your  ever  true  and  grateful  friend, 

"Silas  Charleston." 

From  the  American's  letter  to  his  Irish  friend,  Sheymus 
Malloy,  the  reader  will  have  learnt  something  of  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  the  little  band  of  emigrants  who  left  Wicklow  on 
the  very  same  day  that  the  troop-ship,  with  the  Marines,  from 
Glencree,  on  board,  sailed  out  of  Dublin  Bay ;  and  so  both 
Kerry  O'Toole,  and  his  brother,  Shilrick,  the  drummer,  bade 
a  long  farewell  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  homeless  wanderers  who  had  selected  America  for 
their  destination  succeeded  wonderfully  well  from  the  first. 
They  had,  as  Silas  Charleston  had  told  his  friend  in  a 
previous  letter,  contrived  by  industry  and  care,  together  with 
the  help  sent  from  time  to  time  to  Kerry  O'Toole,  from  his 
foster  brother,  Captain  Annesley,  and  his  former  rival, 
Sheymus  Malloy,  and  which  he  had  generously  insisted  on 
sharing  with  his  less  fortunate  fellow  emigrants,  to  procure, 
and  to  cultivate  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  as  well  as  to 
stock  a  small  farm  ;  it  was  unpretentious  enough  in  the 
beginning,  but  became  extended  as  time  passed,  bringing 
with  it  more  experience  for  Kerry,  who  was  fast  learning  to 
be  a  model  farmer,  while  Thalia  proved  the  prettiest  and 
most  industrious  of  farmers'  wives. 
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The  advice  and  willing  aid  of  Silas  Charleston  was  in- 
valuable to  the  emigrants,  for  America  was  his  native  land, 
and  he  therefore  knew  the  country,  and  the  ways  of  the 
Far  West.  He  had  soon  made  friends  with  the  Chief  of  a 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Indians,  and  their  friendship  and  aid 
had  proved  invaluable  to  the  settlers.  The  other  men  of  the 
little  party  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  return 
for  a  share  of  the  profits,  while  the  women  helped  in  many 
ways  to  add  to  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the 
little  colony  which  they  had  formed  among  themselves,  and 
which  had  been  truly  described  to  the  Irish  farmer  by  Silas 
Charleston.  And  thus  it  was  that  ten  years  after  the  wan- 
derers had  left  fair  Erin's  Isle,  Sheymus  Malloy  sat  musing 
deeply  over  the  last  letter  received  from  the  far  country. 

The  fire  upon  the  large  hearth  in  the  old  farm  kitchen 
burnt  red  and  glowing,  and  the  changeful,  flickering  flames 
tinted  with  a  warm,  ruddy  gleam  the  manly,  honest  face  of 
the  dreamer. 

The  letter  fell  from  his  hand  and  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  all  unheeded,  for  his  thoughts  had  wandered  far 
away  from  the  present  as  he  sat  that  evening,  at  his  lonely 
ingle  side,  smoking  his  dhudeen,  while  he  gazed  yearningly 
upon  the  dream-faces  that  looked  out  upon  him  from  the 
glowing  embers,  for  who  does  not  know  that  at  times,  to  all 
of  us,  more  or  less,  during  our  lives,  when  the  grey  shadows 
of  the  gloaming  are  gathering  around  us,  and  all  is  silent, 
and  calm  and  still, 

"  They  come,  the  shapes  of  joy  and  woe, 
The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago, 
I  would  not  sleep  !    I  love  to  be 
Again  in  their  fair  company  ; 
But  ere  my  lips  can  bid  them  stay. 
They  pass  and  vanish  quite  away  ! 
Alas  !    our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
Season  and  scene  come  back  again. 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain. 
The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate  ; 
Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create. 
Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony." 

Sheymus  Malloy  was  at  last   roused  from   his  reverie  by 
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the  sound  of  his  dog  barking  outside  the  door,  and  on  slowly, 
and  reluctantly  awakening  to  the  stern  realities  of  the  present, 
he  found  that  the  fire  had  nearly  died  out,  and  that  his  pipe 
required  to  be  re-lighted.  With  a  sigh,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  going  to  the  door  he  looked  out  to  try  and  discover  what 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  dog's  excitement  ;  he  found  that 
the  bark  had  been  one  of  friendly  recognition  and  delight,  for 
his  favourite  collie  was  jumping  and  frisking  around  a  pretty 
young  girl  who  was,  at  that  moment,  passing  the  farm 
gate  on  her  way  to  her  own  home,  after  milking  the  little 
Kerry  cow  which  had  been  the  generous  gift  of  Sheymus 
Malloy  to  her  father,  and  which  the  farmer  had  allowed  to  be 
pastured  in  one  of  his  best  fields. 

The  girl  was  bare-footed  ;  the  crimson  petticoat,  showing 
beneath  the  coarse  tucked-up  skirt  of  dark  blue  serge, 
was  well  darned,  and  the  crimson  neckerchief  was  somewhat 
faded  ;  but  the  face  was  radiant  and  winsome,  and  the  head 
with  its  crown  of  short  dark  curls,  of  that  glossy  blue-black, 
so  often  seen  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  well  and  grace- 
fully poised  beneath  the  milk  pail  which  she  now  carried 
upon  it,  while  the  dark,  deep-blue  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
fun  and  happiness,  as  their  owner  paused  on  her  way  to 
return  the  caresses  of  her  canine  friend,  and  to  cast  a  shy, 
side-long  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  farm-house,  at  the 
door  of  which  she  could  plainly  discern,  in  the  twilight,  the 
stalwart  form  of  the  farmer  himself. 

Malloy  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  merry  game 
between  the  charming  milk-maid  and  his  beautiful  collie ; 
but  as  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  come  to  speak  to  her,  the 
girl  once  more  proceeded  on  her  way,  after  returning  the 
farmer's  kindly  nod  and  smile. 

It  was  the  simplest,  the  most  careless,  of  recognitions,  yet 
Sheymus  Malloy  might,  perchance,  have  felt  flattered  had  he 
seen  the  deep  blush  it  called  forth,  and  the  tender  light  in  a 
pair  of  loving  eyes,  as  the  colleen  hurried  on,  singing  to  her- 
self, in  a  low,  sweet  voice  : 

"  It  was  on  a  fine  Summer's  morning, 
The  birds  sweetly  tun'd  on  each  bough, 

And  as  I  walk'd  out  for  my  pleasure, 
I  saw  a  maid  milking  her  cow." 
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The  farmer  waited  some  moments,  gazing  thoughtfully^ 
and  dreamily,  down  the  road  where  the  singer  had  disap- 
peared, then,  with  another  impatient  sigh^  he  returned  to  his 
old  seat,  and  after  piling  fresh  fuel  upon  the  fire,  and  re- 
lighting his  dhiideen^  he  tried  to  gather  up  the  thread  of 
thought,  and  resume  his  interrupted  reverie ;  but  all  efforts 
were  vain  and  futile,  the  visions  of  the  past,  chased  away  by 
the  sight  of  a  picturesque  little  figure,  and  a  pair  of  bright, 
laughing  eyes,  would  not  be  recalled,  the  words  and  the 
melody  of  the  pretty  milk-maid's  song,  as  she  hastened 
homeward,  still  lingered  in  his  ears  : 

"  Her  voice  so  enchanting,  melodious, 

Left  me  quite  unable  to  go  ! 
My  heart  it  was  loaded  with  sorrow, 

For  colleen  dhas  cruthen  na  moe."" 

The  face  that  now  came  to  haunt  Sheymus  Malloy's 
dreams,  that  appeared  in  the  fire,  that  seemed  to  peep  mock- 
ingly at  him  through  the  mist  of  curling  smoke  from  his  pipe, 
was  not  that  which  he  had  known  and  loved  in  bygone  years, 
but  another  that  he  had  seen  only  a  few  minutes  before  ;  it  was 
the  face  of  one  whom,  until  that  hour  of  sudden  awakening, 
he  had  imagined  held  no  nearer,  or  dearer  place  in  his  good, 
honest  heart,  than  that  of  a  very  true  and  pleasant  little 
friend. 

When,  suddenly,  the  knowledge  dawned  upon  him  of  the 
error  in  which  he  had  been  living  for  the  past  few  months, 
he  hastily  rose  from  his  seat,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  with  a  great  deal  more  energy  than  was  necessary,  and 
laid  it  aside  ;  then,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  Silas  Charles- 
ton's letter,  which  still  lay  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet,  the 
following  words  caught  his  eye  : 

"  But  Kerry  wants  to  know  when  you  are  going  to  follow 
his  example,  and  give  Ballymacreagh  Farm  a  spry  young 
mistress  ?  " 

Since  Malloy  had  read  those  words  but  one  short  half- 
hour  before,  they  seemed  to  have  assumed  quite  a  new 
meaning  and  importance.  "A  spry  young  mistress,"  he  re- 
peated several  times,  until,  his  grave  face  relaxing  into  a 
smile  of  amusement,  he  continued,  musingly,    "Would  she 
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come  up  to  Silas  Charleston's  description,  I  wonder  ?  And 
could  she  ever  care  for  me  ?  Bedad  1  I  belave  the  bhoy  is 
right  afther  all — Ballymacreagh  Farm  does  want  a  misthress, 
thafs  thrue  enough  annyhow,  an'  sure  who  is  it  would  make 
a  betther  wan  than  the  same  colleen  that's  so  fond  av  all  the 
live  craythurs  on  the  farm ;  an',  troth,  it's  mesilf  niver 
noticed  how  lonesome  the  place  was  ontil  this  avenin',  nor 
what  a  purty  face  an'  swate  voice  the  colleen  had.  It's  too 
late  to  do  annythin'  to-night ;  she'll  be  home  by  this  thime, 
but  to-morrow — to-morrow  avenin'  whin  she  comes  to  the 
pasthure  faild  beyant,  faith,  it's  hersilf  will  find  company 
she  didn't  count  on,  at  all,  at  all." 

The  pretty  milk-maid  did  go  to  the  pasture  field,  as  usual, 
the  following  day,  and,  as  she  sat  on  her  low  stool,  milking 
the  Kerry  cow,  her  thoughts  intent  upon  the  handsome 
farmer  of  Ballymacreagh,  she  continued  her  song  of  the 
evening  before — 

"  Then  to  her  I  made  my  advances  ; 

'  Good-morrow  most  beautiful  maid, 
Your  beauty  my  heart  so  entrances  !  " 

'  Pray,  sir,  do  not  banter,'  she  said. 
'  I'm  not  such  a  rare,  precious  jewel, 

That  I  should  enamour  you  so — 
I  am  but  a  poor  little  milk  girl,' 

Says  colleen  dhas  cnithen  na  7noe." 

Suddenly,  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, the  girl  started  to  her  feet,  upsetting  the  pail  of  milk, 
and  frightening  the  sedate  little  cow ;  for  a  voice  coming 
from  behind  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  hedge,  had  taken 
up  the  refrain  of  her  song.  It  was  a  voice  she  knew  and 
loved  only  too  well  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  to  which, 
with  heightened  colour,  and  fast-beating  heart,  she  now 
stood  and  listened  : 

"The  Indies  afford  no  such  jewel 

So  bright  and  transparently  clear  ; 
Ah  !  do  not  add  flame  to  my  fuel ! 

Consent  but  to  love  me,  my  dear. 
Ah !  had  I  the  lamp  of  Aladdin, 

Or  the  wealth  of  the  African  shore, 
I  would  rather  be  poor  in  a  cottage, 

With  colleen  dhas  cruthen  na  moe.'" 
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In  another  instant  there  was  a  rustHng  sound  as  of  faUing 
leaves,  breaking  branches,  a  quick,  firm  step,  and  the  farmer 
of  Ballymacreagh  stood  beside  the  shy,  blushing  girl. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  may  be  best  told  in  the  words 
of  Honor  Murphy  as  she  related  it  two  hours  afterwards  to 
her  mother,  and  invalid  father,  who,  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  Sheymus  Mallo}^,  still  lived  in  comfort  and  had  latterly 
appeared  even  to  be  gaining  strength. 

His  sons  all  found  constant  employment  at  Ballymacreagh ; 
the  eldest,  the  incorrigible  Tim  Murphy,  who  had  displayed 
so  much  ingenuity  in  turning  a  penny  at  Lord  Powerscourt's 
fete  ten  years  before,  was  now  a  bright  handsome  young  lad, 
and  Sheymus  Malloy's  right  hand  at  the  farm,  while  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  even  to  the  youngest,  were  all  in  situa- 
tions, either  with  neighbouring  families,  or  at  Powerscourt, 
— all  except  Honor  who  was  required  at  home  to  help  her 
mother. 

When  Honor  Murphy  arrived  home  that  eventful  evening, 
after  her  out-door  work  for  the  day  was  completed,  she  found 
her  father  seated  in  his  old  arm-chair  dosing  over  the  fire, 
while  her  mother  was  busily  engaged  ironing  at  a  side 
table. 

'*  Well,  Honor,  me  darlin' ! "  said  the  latter,  as  the  door 
opened  and  her  daughter  entered,  **  ye're  home  at  last ! — sure 
'tis  late  ye  are  this  avenin' — moor  than  two  hours  later  than 
usual.  What  is  it  that's  kept  ye,  honey  ?  Was  there  anny- 
thin'  wrong,  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  mother  darlin',''  answered  the  girl,  slowly  ;  and  with 
such  an  unusual  expression  of  gravity  on  her  merry,  mobile 
countenance  that  her  mother  regarded  her  anxiously  for 
some  moments. 

''Then  sure,  what  is  it,  alannah?^^ 

Honor  seated  herself  on  the  end  of  the  table  at  which 
her  mother  was  ironing,  and  thoughtfully  paused  ere  she 
replied. 

"  Sure  it's  the  wonderful  news  I  have  for  ye  this  avenin', 
mother,  'tis  mighty  surprised  ye'll  be,  an'  father  too — it's  that 
Sheymus  Malloy  is  goin'  to  be  married." 

If  a  bombshell  had  fallen  through  the  roof  of  the  shanty 
at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Murphy  she  could  not  have  been   more 
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astonished,  or  horrified,  and  her  state  of  mind  seemed  to 
have  imparted  itself  to  her  husband,  for  the  poor  man  sat  up 
stiff  and  straight,  and  clutched  wildly  at  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  as  he  asked,  anxiously  ?  **  What  is  it  ?  What  ails  yer 
mother.  Honor  jewel  ?  " 

"  Didn't  ye  hear^  Myles  ?  Can't  ye  ondhersthand  ?  "  cried 
the  distracted  woman.  "  Sure,  'tis  Honor  that's  brought  the 
news  that  Sheymus  Malloy  is  goiri^  to  be  married.  Oh  I  sorry 
will  be  the  dhay  for  us  whin  this — this  slip  av  a  girleen 
comes  betwane  us  and  his  frindship, — oh  !  what'll  we  do,  at 
all,  at  all  ?  " 

**  Sure  we  haven't  heard  that  she's  *  a  slip  av  a  girleen ' 
yet,"  commenced  Murphy,  in  tones  intended  to  be  consolatory, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  had  the 
reverse  effect.  "  I'd  be  thinkin'  that  Sheymus  would  have 
moor  sinse  than  to  be  makin'  such  a  choice,"  added  Murphy. 

"  Och  musha! — hear  that  now ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Murphy,  con- 
temptuously. "  An' isn't  it  yer  sw5/Z>/^  bhoys,  like  Sheymus 
Malloy — an'  yersilf  too,  for  that  matther — that  always  does 
be  playin'  the  fool  wid  thimsilves  an'  choosin'  girleens  that 
doesn't  know  their  own  minds,  an'  couldn't  be  telHn'  whether 
the  wather  was  boiUn'  in  the  kittle  or  no  ;  but  they  repint 
aftherwards  sure  enough  whin  it's  too  late  and  it  sarves  them 
right  enthirely,  for  bein'  such  big  omadhanns.  Annyhow, 
the  colleen  that  Sheymus  marries  will  like  enough  be  agin 
his  helpin'  us  the  way  he  does  now,  an'  maybes  it's  yer  three 
purty  colleens  an'  five  illegant  bhoys  that'll  all  be  afther 
losin'  their  situations  before  the  year's  out,  Myles  darlin', 
an'  she'll  have  frinds  av  her  own  she'd  be  puttin'  forward 
an'  raisin'  up  in  the  woorld  ;  an' — an'  sure  it's  iverythin' 
that'll  be  all  althered  enthirely  !  "  sobbed  Mrs.  Murphy,  as, 
seating  herself  in  a  chair  opposite  her  husband,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  apron,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

**  Hush  !  "  said  Murphy,  gravely.  **  It  will  make  a  mighty 
great  differ  to  us  like  enough ;  but  sure  hasn't  Sheymus 
Malloy  been  helpin'  us  for  the  best  part  av  his  life,  an'  is  it 
oursilves  that  would  be  grudgin'  the  .  bhoy  his  happiness 
now  ?  " 

''That's  thrue  for  ye,  Myles  !"  sighed  his  wife,  discon- 
solately, "an'  dear  knows    it  isn't  mesilf  would   be  grudgin' 
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him  annythin' ;  but  sure  I  can't  help  thinkin'  av  the  hard 
thimes  that'll  be  comin'  on  us  fast,  an'  wondherin'  how  we'll 
be  able  to  kape  all  our  bhoys  an'  colleens  at  home  in  food  and 
clothin'  (good  luck  to  thim,  for  sure  betther  childer  niver 
broke  the  woorld's  bread,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  bein' 
their  own  mother)  an'  maybes  ye'll  explain,  Myles  Murphy, 
how  I'll  be  to  boil  the  pratees  that  isn't  in  the  pot,  an' — an' 
how  we'll  be  to  pay  the  rint  whin  it's  owin'.  Och,  wtrra  ! 
ivirra  ! — to  think  I'd  live  to  see  this  dhay,  an'  it's  oursilves 
that'll  have  to  lave  our  illegant  shanty.  Ochone  !  'tis  the 
dhark  throuble  that'll  soon  be  fallin'  on  us  now  !  "  sobbed  the 
woman,  despairingly. 

"Whist  be  the  whist  !  Mary,  me  heart's  darlin',  sure  it's 
well  it's  no  woorse,"  said  Murphy,  soothingly, 

^'  Mother! — avahr dhcelish  .^"  said  Honor,  softly,  "maybes 
the  colleen  that  Sheymus  Malloy  is  goin'  to  marry  will  not 
be  agin'  him  hilpin'  father  an'  yersilf,  an'  the  bhoys  an'  the 
colleens,  sure  he  tould  mesilf  it  would  make  no  differ,  at  all, 
at  all — onless  for  the  betther." 

"  Then  it  was  himself  tould  ye  about  his  intinded 
marriage  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Murphy,  wonderingly. 

"Troth  an'  it  ivas  himsilf,   mother  darlin'." 

"An'  what  did  ye  say  to  him,  alannah?^^ 

"Sure  I  said  I  hoped  it  would  be  for  his  happiness." 

"  An'  who  is  this  same  colleen  ?  Is  it  annywan  we  know, 
me  jewel  ?  " 

"Yes,  mother — sure  ye  know  her  well." 

Here  Mrs.  Murphy  mentioned  a  whole  string  of  names, 
likely  and  unlikely,  young  and  old,  spinsters  and  widows, 
but  to  all  of  them  Honor  gravely  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  mother,"  she  said,  "  sure  it  isn't  anny  av  thim  ye've 
named  at  all." 

" Then  who  is  it.  Honor?"  demanded  Mrs.  Murphy,  im- 
patiently, "  sure  I've  remimbered  ivery  colleen  that  /  know 
in  all  the  place  enthirely,  barrin'  wan,  an'  that's  yersilf, 
Honor  alannahy 

"An'  so  ye've  guessed  ivery  wan  barrin'  the  right,  mother," 
returned  Honor,  as  she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Murphy  and  knelt 
down  beside  her,  "  for  sure,"  she  continued,  solemnly,  "  'tis 
mesilf  that  Sheymus  Malloy  has  axed  to  be  his  wife." 
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For  an  instant  Mrs.  Murphy  and  her  husband  sat  speech- 
less with  astonishment. 

^^Yersilf,  Honor!"  exclaimed  the  former,  at  last,  "sure 
ye're  not  jokin'  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  jokin',  mother  darlin';  but  I'm  very,  very  happy  I  " 

**But,  Honor,  will  ye  be  a  good  wife  to  him,  as  the  bhoy 
deserves?"  asked  her  father,  anxiously,  ''sure  I  know  ye 
have  the  good  heart,  but  ye're  young  an'  thoughtless,  an' 
frolicsome,  an'  it's  himsilf  that's  mighty  grave  an'  quiet,  an' 
not  your  soort,  at  all,  at  all." 

*'  An'  why  shouldn't  she  make  a  good  wife,  I'd  be  for  axin', 
Myles  Murphy,"  demanded  the  indignant  mother  of  the  bride- 
elect,  ''  maybes  ye'd  rayther  he'd  choose  some  other  colleen 
for  the  misthress  av  Ballymacreagh  Farm." 

''I'd  be  sorry  if  grafe,  or  throubJe  came  to  him  through 
me  or  mine,"  returned  Murphy,  earnestly,  '*  an'  sure  1  hope 
our  colleen  will  thry  an'  love  him  well  an'  faithfully,  so  that 
he'll  niver  fale  disappointed  wid  his  heart's  choice." 

''Ah,  father!"  said  Honor,  tenderly,  a  soft,  dreamy  ex- 
pression in  her  dark  eyes,  "sure  there's  no  nade  that  I'd  be 
thryifi  to  love  Sheymus  Malloy  ;  ofthen,  when  I  was  a  little 
sHp  av  a  girleen,  I'dwondher  how  it  was  that  Thalia  Coghlan 
could  not  like  him  the  way  he  wanted.  Oh  !  how  I'd  be 
envyin'  ivery  kind  word,  ivery  smile  he  gave  her ;  for  it 
isn't  since  yistherdhay  he's  won  my  heart,  sure,  father  darlin', 
I've  loved  him  all  me  life,  enthirely." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Yes,  truly,  both  on  sea  and  shore 

Your  noble  corps  has  shown 
Brave  hearts  and  steadfast  loyalty 

To  guard  fair  England's  throne. 
With  valiant  Douglas  at  the  Nore, 

It  braved  the  traitor  band, 
And  bears  its  title  "Royal  " 

By  a  grateful  King's  command. 

Mid  storm  and  wreck,  mid  ice  and  snow, 

On  India's  burning  soil, 
Where'er  was  heard  the  call  to  arms,  • 

Marines  dar'd  death  and  toil ; 
Their  dauntless  courage  never  failed 

To  make  the  foeman  yield, 
And  conquest  crowned  their  colours, 

On  many  a  hard- won  field. 

Fenella.  (Mrs  Struthers,  of  Avonholm.) 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  battaHon  of  Marines 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Corrie  had  marched  out  of 
Glencree  Barracks  ;  ten  years  since  the  troop-ship  sailed  from 
Ireland,  having  on  board  these  gallant  soldiers  **  by  sea  and 
land,"  many  of  whom  were  soon  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
other  and  far  more  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  they 
won  fresh  laurels  for  their  corps,  some  landing  on  their 
native  shores  covered  with  glory,  others,  alas!  returning  to 
their  country  and  their  homes  nevermore ;  among  these 
latter  were  Captain  Ellis  and  Lieutenant  Geoghegan,  who 
fell  in  action,  fighting  bravely  for  King  and  Country  ;  and 
Dr.  Conway,  the  kindly,  genial  young  surgeon  who  was 
struck  down  while  binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  private  soldier 
of  his  corps,  being  all  the  time  under  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 
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Several  other  officers  and  men  who  have  played  a  minor  part 
in  this  story,  shared  a  like  fate,  but  nobly  proved  an  honour 
to  the  service  in  the  time  of  trial  and  peril.  In  a  foreign 
land,  far  away  from  home  and  kindred,  a  monument  erected 
to  their  memory,  by  their  old  comrades,  records  how  they  fell 
while  doing  their  duty  bravely,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
it  is  always  kept,  shows  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

By  this  time  the  Marines  were  now  a  Royal  Corps,  and 
considered  second  to  none,  in  their  determined  courage  and 
loyalty,  and  their  brilliant  record  of  services,  ashore  and  afloat. 
An  Admiralty  Order,  of  the  29th  April,  1802,  signified  that 
His  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third 

^^  In  order  to  mark  his  approbation  of  the  very  meritorious 
conduct  of  the  Marines  during  the  late  ivar^  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that^  in  future^  the  corps  shall  be  called  the 
Royal  Marines^ 

And  thus  had  the  gallant  Marines,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Sir  John  Douglas,  nobly  won  for  their  corps  the  title 
of  *'  Royair  History  tells  of  the  unprecedented  gallantry  of 
the  Marines,  under  command  of  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  the 
Seamen  commanded  by  the  famous  Naval  hero.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  of  "  the  cool  intrepidity  and  courage  of  their  leader s^^^ 
during  that  campaign  in  Syria,  in  1799  and  1 800,  which  was 
said,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
military  achievements  that  had  ever  been  known  ;  and  I  have 
before  me  now  the  copy  of  an  official  document,  relating 
to  one  incident  during  the  campaign,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  : 

"  Sir  John  Douglas  led  and  commanded  in  person  the 
memorable  sortie  there ^  when  a  handful  of  British  Marines  and 
Seamen  took  possession  of  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the 
enemy's  trenches  parallel  to  the  mine ;  defended  by  the  flower  of 
Bonaparte^ s  army  !  and  kept  possession  of  them  until  the  mine 
was  totally  destroyed;  and  brought  back  into  garrison^  under  a 
most  tremendous  fire ^  the  remains  of  his  gallant  detachment. 
In  this  hazardous  service,  Sir  John  Douglas  was  most  ably 
aided  by  the  gallantry  of  Major  Oldfield,  of  the  Marines,  and 
Lieutenant  Wright,  the  former  of  whom  unfortunately  fell  in 
that  memorable  sortie. 

Major  Oldfield  was  a  loss,  alike  to  his  country  and  to  his 
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corps,  for  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  bravery,  and,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
from  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  Glencree,  between 
Captain  Elhs  and  Lieutenant  Geoghegan,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  popular  with  his  brother  officers. 

The  ten  or  twelve  years  that  followed  1 798,  were  eventful, 
but,  alas,  full  of  sorrow,  trouble,  and  anxiety  for  those  at 
home,  and  abroad  ;  there  was  constant  warfare  on  sea  and 
land,  and  from  time  to  time  news  reached  head-quarters  of 
the  gallantry  of  both  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  Royal  Marines,  and  on  several  occasions  especial  reports 
had  been  sent  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Coryton,  a  young 
officer  who  has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  story.  It 
was  said  of  him  that:  ^^ he  had  distinguished  himsclj  by  a 
series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  achievements ^  not 
surpassed  by  a  subaltern  of  any  serviced 

On  every  occasion,  ever  true  to  the  motto  of  their  corps, 
^^  Per  Mare,  Per  Terram^'  \\\^  Royal  Marines  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  gallantry  and  courage  ;  always 
loyal,  ever  faithful,  they  have  been  the  first  in  the  field  in 
many  a  valiant  fight,  and  the  last  out  of  it ;  their  bold,  brave, 
steadfast  hearts  have  proved  the  very  soul  of  the  British 
army  in  many  a  fierce  conflict,  equally  celebrated  for  their 
determined,  unyielding  courage  in  the  field,  as  upon  the 
deck  of  the  floating  fortress,  with  the  stormy  waves  beneath 
and  around  them. 

Most  nobly  have  both  officers  and  men  of  the  good  old 
corps  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  one  of  our  greatest  Naval 
heroes,  who  said  of  the  Marines  :  ''  There  never  was  an  appeal 
made  to  their  Honour,  Courage,  or  Loyalty,  that  they  did  not 
more  than  idealise  my  brightest  expectations.  If  ever  the  hour 
of  real  danger  should  come  to  England,  the  Marines  will  be 
found  the  Country s  sheet-anchor.''^ 

Colonel  Annesley,  Captain  Digby,  and  the  Highland  ad- 
jutant, now  Captain  Mclvor,  had  seen  a  considerable  amount  of 
active  service  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  had  received 
their  share  of  honours  ;  while  reports  from  the  seat  of  war, 
had  made  frequent  mention  of  the  gallantry  of  Shilrick 
OToole,  and  the  praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  young  drum- 
mers and  fifers,  Harry  Parker  and  Joe  Smith. 

VOL.    III.  Z 
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Colonel  Corrie  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  and  had  now  retired  from  the  service  ;  he  resided 
near  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  a  fine  old  manor-house  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  a  distant  relative.  Certainly  no  one  could  more  gracefully 
fulfil  the  duties  of  Lady  of  the  Manor  than  Mrs.  Corrie,  who 
was  as  stately  and  dignified,  yet,  withal,  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable,  as  of  yore. 

Major  Ricardo  was  now  Colonel,  and  in  command  of  his 
old  regiment,  the  30th  Royal  Dragoons  ;  he,  with  Captain — 
now  Major  Drelincourt — and  Viscount  Hetherington,  as  well 
as  several  other  ofificers  and  men  of  their  gallant  regiment,  had 
been  especially  mentioned  in  despatches,  at  different  times, 
for  their  determined  courage  when  employed  on  active  ser- 
vice. Captain  Collingwood,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  now  a 
Rear-Admiral,  and  resided  at  Portsmouth.  As  his  record  of 
services  had  been  a  brilUant  one,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
might  possibly — in  the  course  of  time,  and  after  the  due 
consideration  of  the  Authorities — receive  some  good  appoint- 
ment, or  other  substantial  recognition  of  his  services.  The 
young  naval  officer  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
in  '98,  was  now  Captain  Hood,  and  commanded  a  fine  man- 
of-war,  which  was  at  that  time  stationed  at  Portsmouth.  He 
was  fortunate  in  having  our  old  friend,  the  Honourable  Harry 
Nelson,  for  his  First  Lieutenant ;  and  Geordie  McBean  also 
held  an  important  appointment  on  board  Captain  Hood's  ship. 
The  promotion  of  the  gallant  young  midshipman,  and  the 
Scotch  sailor  lad  had  been  unusually  rapid  for  those  days, 
but  it  was  well  deserved,  for  both  boys  had  proved  them- 
selves— to  the  delight  of  old  Jack  Lanyard,  who  w^as  now  a 
Greenwich  pensioner — real  heroes  in  more  than  one  desperate 
encounter  with  "  the  foes  of  old  England." 

Harry  Nelson  was  rather  below  the  medium  height  in  sta- 
ture, but  he  was  slender  and  active,  and  particularly  graceful  in 
gesture  ;  and  his  bright,  intelligent  face,  combined  with  a 
brave,  kind  heart,  and  very  sympathetic  nature,  won  for  him 
—  now  that  he  had  reached  manhood's  years — the  same 
genuine  liking  and  respect  which  his  friends  and  shipmates — 
both  officers  and  seamen — had  felt  for  him  as  "  the  plucky 
little  midshipman."     Geordie   McBean   was  a  tall,  powerful- 
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looking  young  man,  with  a  fine,  honest  countenance,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  ever  brave  and  popular  British  **  blue- 
jackets," and  he  was  still  famous  for  the  daring  courage  which 
he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions.  Captain  Mclvor,  of 
the  Marines,  was  about  to  be  married  to  his  first  and  only 
love — Flora  McKenzie,  ''the  bonnie,  hazel-eyed  Highland 
lassie," — mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  She  had  remained 
faithful  to  her  absent  soldier  lover,  and  he  had  proved  true  to 
her ;  and  though  their  constancy  had  been,  in  many  ways, 
severely  tried,  yet  it  had  not  been  found  wanting. 

Captain  Ralton  of  the  Marines,  and  Lieutenant  Saunders 
of  the  Dragoons,  had  left  the  service  some  years  before  ;  it 
is  not  recorded  that  the  service  had  sustained  any  great  loss 
thereby,  or  that  their  comrades,  either  officers  or  men,  felt 
very  keenly  their  departure,  and  neither  was  there  any  men- 
tion that  military  society  generally  was  inconsolable  at  their 
absence. 

Jeremiah  Stalker  had  returned  to  London  town,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  Marines  from  Ireland ;  and  had  once 
more  become  the  terror  and  the  torment  of  the  smallest  and 
most  innocent  of  the  poor  little  waifs  and  torch  boys.  For 
about  two  hours  each  evening,  however,  his  victims  could 
count  upon  being  free  from  the  patrol's  vigilant  surveillance, 
for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  the  bar-room  of  an  old- 
established  inn  in  the  precincts  of  Whitechapel,  and  there 
he  would  sit,  with  a  tankard  of  ale  beside  him,  and  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  while,  between  copious  draughts  from  the  former, 
he  recounted  to  a  select  coterie  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
his  experiences  in  Ireland,  always  informing  them  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  his  strict  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  energy, 
and  undaunted  courage  that  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798  had 
been  quelled.  He  was  also  wont  to  describe  how,  on  several 
occasions,  he  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  parties  of  the 
Marines  and  the  Dragoons,  when  theyhad  been  nearly  over- 
powered by  the  Insurgents,  and  how  his  presence  had  caused 
the  immediate  and  ignominious  retreat  of  the  enemy.  His 
statements  were,  however,  somewhat  contradictory  and  too 
highly  coloured,  his  stories  incoherent,  and  not  well  put  to- 
gether; but  the  other  gentlemen  who  frequented  the  bar-room, 
were  too  polite  openly  to   express  their  perfect  and  entire 
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disbelief,  until  the  patrol  had  once  more  taken  up  his  official 
hat,  and  departed  for  the  scene  of  action  with  the  unfortunate 
torch  boys,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  constant 
warfare.  Had  Jeremiah  Stalker  chanced  to  return  unexpec- 
tedly and  to  overhear  the  real  opinion  of  his  late  audience  in 
the  bar-room — well  !  he  would  scarcely  have  felt  flattered. 

Once  more,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  most  of  the 
survivors  of  the  military  and  naval  characters  who  were 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  in  Ireland,  in  that  memorable 
year  1798,  were  assembled  together  in  the  garrison  and  sea- 
port town  of  Portsmouth. 

On  the  very  same  night  that  Sheymus  Malloy  sat  musing 
by  his  lonely  fireside,  far  away  in  old  Ireland,  General  and 
Mrs.  Corrie  were  entertaining  a  large  number  of  guests  at  a 
ball,  the  splendour  of  which  was  remembered  long  afterwards. 
The  spacious  banqueting  hall  was  literally  ablaze  with  the 
brilliant  uniforms,  of  the  military  and  naval  officers,  which 
mingled  well  with  the  satins,  velvets,  and  brocades  of  their  fair 
partners;  the  sombre,  richly-carved,  oak-panelled  walls,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  and  harmonious  background  to  this  gorgeous, 
ever-changing  picture.  In  an  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
a  small  band  of  drummers  and  fifers  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
from  the  Portsmouth  Barracks,  were  stationed,  having  been 
engaged  to  play  for  the  dancers.  The  notable  Parker  and 
Smith  chanced  to  be  of  their  number.  Both  the  bo3^s  had 
grown  into  fine  young  men,  and  their  musical  talent,  and 
services,  had  won  speedy  promotion  for  them.  Smith  now 
held  the  proud  position  of  Drum-Major,  while  Parker  was 
the  Sergeant  of  the  drum  and  fife  band  at  Portsmouth.  They 
had  been  separated  several  times  during  the  past  ten  years, 
but  were  now  rejoicing  in  the  old  companionship,  and  were 
still  partners  in  any  fun  or  frolic  that  might  chance  to  come 
in  their  way,  albeit  their  mischief  was  of  a  more  mature  des- 
cription than  hitherto,  as  befitted  their  years.  It  was  whis- 
pered among  their  comrades  that  they  had  not  been  guiltless 
of  breaking  a  few  hearts  in  their  progress  to  manhood,  but 
whether  unwittingly,  or  otherwise,  no  one  ventured  to  assert. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  were  betrothed  to  two  pretty  twin 
sisters,  who  were  so  exactly  alike  in  every  particular,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  know  the  one  damsel  from  the  other. 
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Amongst  the  guests  at  the  ball  many  were  residing  at  the 
Manor  House,  the  chief  of  these  being  Colonel  Armoric 
Annesley  and  Eveleen,  now  his  wife,  for  they  had  been 
married  for  the  last  nine  years ;  and  their  most  intimate 
friends,  Viscount  Hetherington  and  his  charming  bride. 
For  nearly  ten  years  Rochfort  had  remained  constant  to  the 
memory  of  his  first  love  ;  but  at  last,  having  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  on  a  visit  to  Annesley  and  his  wife,  met  a  distant 
cousin  of  Eveleen,  who  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  her  in 
appearance  and  manner,  he  began  to  think  that,  after  all, 
life's  happiness  was  not  quite  over  for  him,  especially  when 
he  found  that  in  tJiis  case  his  affection  was  returned,  and  that 
he  was  indeed  all  the  world  to  his  new  love.  He  had  proved 
a  true  and  valued  friend  to  Eveleen  and  her  husband  for 
some  years  ;  for  he  it  was  who  had  finally  contrived  to  dispel 
the  last  feeling  of  mistrust  in  Annesley's  heart,  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  to  save  his  life,  and  to  persuade  her  cousin 
Morven  to  liberate  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rebels,  that  Eveleen  had  undertaken  the  {perilous 
journey  to  the  mountains  by  moonlight,  on  the  night  of  the 
fatal  encounter  between  the  party  of  Royal  Marines  and 
the  ''Bold  Boys  of  Wicklow."  He  also  gave  a  graphic  des- 
cription of  the  Colonel's  daughter  wandering  despairingly 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  among  the  passes  leading  to  the 
mountains,  with  Nap  for  her  faithful  companion,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  her  little  favourite  with  his  keen  scent  and  natural 
sagacity  might  discover  some  traces  of  her  absent  lover, 
Captain  Annesley,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 

Not  content  with  generousl}'  resigning  to  his  rival  the 
woman  who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  whom  he  loved 
so  devotedly,  the  Viscount  had  never  rested  until  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  secure  her  future  happiness.  Lady 
Mabel  and  her  husband  (now  Captain  Digby),  were  also 
guests  at  the  ball,  but  they  were  not  staying  at  the  old  Manor 
House  ;  they  had  come  from  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at 
Portsmouth,  where  Digby  was  now  doing  duty. 

Lady  Mabel  had  brought  with  her  a  young  protegee,  a 
very  beautiful  P>ench  girl,  of  high  birth,  and  distinguished 
appearance,  whom  she  wished  particularly  to  introduce  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Corrie,  and  to  Eveleen,  and  it  was  concern- 
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ing  this  protegee  that  she  was  conversing  so  earnestly  with 
her  old  friend,  as  they  sat  together  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
oak  gallery,  that  was  built  all  round  the  old  hall,  from  which 
it   was  approached  by  a  wide,  carved  oak-staircase. 

"  Where  is  she  now,  Mabel  ?  "  asked  Eveleen,  curiously 
at  the  same  time  rising  from  her  seat,  and  bending  over  the 
railing  that  she  might  the  better  see  the  dancers  below. 

*'  There  ! — can  you  not  see  her,  Eveleen  ?  "  replied  the 
other,  ''  she  is  dancing  with  Captain  Mclvor — trust  our  gallant 
Highlander  for  being  the  first  to  discover  a  pretty  girl." 

''What !  "  exclaimed  Eveleen,  ''  that  lovely  young  girl  in 
the  exquisitely  graceful  yet  simple  dress  of  white  satin,  and 
with  the  long  golden  hair  confined  only  by  a  ribbon  ?  " 

**  Yes, — that  is  my  charge,"  returned  Lady  Mabel,  proudly. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful — very  like  someone  I  have  known, " 
said  Eveleen,  thoughtfully  ;  "where  have  I  seen  that  face 
before  ! " 

"  Nowhere,  I  think,  Eveleen.  Because,  as  I  have  been 
explaining  to  you,  it  is  not  very  long  since  Marie  left  the 
convent  in  France,  where  she  was  educated.  When  we 
met  her — my  Charlie,  and  I — she  was  travelling  about  from 
place  to  place  with  her  father,  a  Colonel  in  the  French  army  ; 
they  are  of  noble  descent,  and  occupy  a  high  position  in 
French  society  ;  but  as  she  had  neither  mother,  sister,  nor 
aunts  to  chaperon  her,  and  as  she  seemed  to  take  a  great 
fancy  to  me,  I  persuaded  her  father  to  allow  her  to  come 
with  us  on  a  visit  to  my  home  in  Ireland,  and  there  she  met 
her  fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  most  attractive  young  Lieutenant 
in  our  dear  old  corps.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  him  ; 
but  I  want  her  to  tell  you  all  about  him  herself.  Ah  !  here 
she  comes  now,"  added  Lady  Mabel,  as  the  unconscious 
subject  of  their  conversation  slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Mclvor. 

"  Lady  Mabel !  "  said  the  officer,  smiling  and  bowing  low 
before  her,  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  restore  Mademoiselle  de 
Trouville  to  your  safe  care." 

"You  do  right,  Captain,  she  is  a  very  precious  charge." 

''Assuredly  !  "  replied  the  Highlander,  gallantly,  "as  who 
can  tell  that  better  than  the  one  who  has  enjoyed  Mademoi- 
selle's sweet  society  for  the  last  half-hour." 
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**  You  have  been  enjoying  yourself,  Marie  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Mabel,  kindly,  as  she  looked  admiringly  at  the  girl's  bright, 
happy  face. 

**  Ah,  but  yes,  indeed  !"  was  the  reply,  in  a  pretty  foreign 
accent,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction.  *'  It  is  of  a 
truth  one  grand  ball ! — it  is  beautiful  !  " 

''  This  is  Mrs.  Annesley,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak  so  often,"  continued  Lady  Mabel.  "  Eveleen  ! — allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  young  friend,  Marie  Estelle  de 
Trouville." 

For  answer  the  girl,  with  a  charming,  graceful  gesture, 
bent  forward  and  kissed  Eveleen.  "  Ah,  madame,  I  do  know 
you  well — Lady  Mabel  does  love  you — so  dat  I  must  love 
you,  too — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear,  love  me  by  all  means,"  returned  Eveleen, 
smiling  kindly,  as  she  clasped  both  the  girl's  hands  in  hers  ; 
"  but  pray  let  it  be  for  myself,  and  not  merely  because  Lady 
Mabel  does  so." 

"  Marie,  I  have  been  telling  Mrs.  Annesley  about  your  be- 
trothal ;  she  wishes  to  hear  more  about  this  young  fover  of 
yours." 

'*  But,  ah,  madame  !  what  is  it  dat  I  can  say  of  monsieur, 
my  brave  young  soldier,  unless   dat  he  is   de    best,    an'  de 
truest  man  in  all  de  whole  wide  world, — is  it  not  so,  my  Lady 
Mabel  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Marie  ;  for  as  long  as  my  CJiarlie 
is  in  the  land  of  the  living,  any  other  man  must  always  take 
a  second  place  in  the  world,"  was  Lady  Mabel's  laughing  reply. 

*'  What  is  that,  mademoiselle  ?  "  asked  Captain  Digby,  who 
had  come  up  behind  the  group  while  Marie  v/as  speaking  ; 
''  are  you  trying  to  inculcate  treasonable  ideas  into  my  wife's 
head  ?  Who  is  it  that  she  wishes  to  persuade  you  into  saying 
is  the  best  and  truest  man  in  all  the  world,  Mabel  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, smiling,  in  quiet  amusement,  as  he  laid  his  hand  caress- 
ingly on  his  wife's  shoulder,  '*  surely  /  have  a  right  to  know." 

'*  She  must  tell  3^ou  herself,  Charles,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
laughing. 

"  Then  she  shall  reserve  the  information  for  our  private 
ears  alone,  and  we  will  thus  spare  her  blushes,"  said  Digby. 
"  But  see,  mademoiselle,  I  have  brought  you  another  partner 
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for    the   next   dance,"   he   added,  as  he   beckoned   to  Major 
Drelincourt  of  the  dragoons,  who  was  standing  near  them. 

"  I  do  thank  you,  Monsicw  le  Capitaine  /"  said  Marie,  as,  the 
introduction  liaving  taken  place,  she  made  a  sweeping  curtsey 
to  Digby,  and  walked  off  with  an  expression  of  grave  dignity 
and  demureness  with  her  partner. 

*'  Esiellc  I  Did  you  say  that  one  of  her  names  is  Estcllc  ?  " 
asked  Eveleen,  musingly,  as  she  sat  watching  the  young 
French  girl  until  she  had  disappeared  among  the  crowd  of 
dancers  that  filled  the  hall. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Mabel,  '^  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

*'  Because  the  sound  of  that  name  brought  with  it  many 
old  associations  to  m}^  mind — thoughts  of  sad  events  that 
happened  long  years  ago,  Mabel  !  And  I  remember  now,  of 
whom  3'our  young  friend  reminds  me — it  is  of  Estelle  de 
Montmorenci,  the  unfortunate,  but  most  lovely,  bride  of  my 
cousin,  Morven  O'Neill." 

*' Montmorenci  1  "  repeated  Lady  Mabel,  "why,  that  was 
the  name  of  Marie  de  Trouville's  mother — and — ah  !  yes, 
now  I  remember  hearing  from  her  a  romantic  story  of  a 
beautiful  young  relative,  an  heiress,  who  had  one  day  left  the 
home,  and  the  care  of  her  guardian,  to  elope  with  a  young 
Irishman;  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Insurrection  of  1798. 
Could  she  have  been  your  cousin's  bride,  Eveleen  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Mabel,  that  must  have  been  poor  Estelle  ;  and  your 
little  friend  is  remarkably  like  her,  save  that  she  has  not  the 
delicate,  fragile  appearance  of  Morven's  wife.  How  strange 
that  you  should  have  thus  met  with  her  relatives,  and  brought 
another  Estelle  over  to  Ireland.  But  you  say  that  Marie  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Marines, 
— who  is  he  ?     Do   I  know  him  ?  " 

**  Yes,  3^ou  know  him,  Eveleen,  and  he  is  to  be  here  to- 
night ;  but  Marie  is  not  aware  of  this ;  it  is  to  be  a  pleasant 
little  surprise  for  her." 

**  But,  Mabel,  what  does  Marie's  father  say  to  such  a  mar- 
riage for  her?    Is  he  content  with  the  lover  she  has  chosen  ?  '^ 

''Quite  content.  You  see  I  sent  my  Charlie  to  talk  over 
Monsieur  le  Colonel  to  our  side,  and  you  know,  my  dear 
Eveleen,  that  there  never  was  anyone  yet  who  could  resist 
Charlie's  persuasion.      Marie's   father  proved  no  exception  ; 
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he  yielded  at  once,  and  said  that  in  the  French  army  all  rose 
from  the  ranks, so  that  he  did  not  consider  the  junior  rank  of 
his  daughter's  fiance  as  any  particular  detriment,  for,  though 
only  a  young  second  Lieutenant,  he  was  well-known  for  his 
bravery,  and  might  some  day  win  still  greater  fame  and  for- 
tune. But  see,  Eveleen  !  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
sudden  excitement  in  the  hall;  look  how  everyone  is  crowd- 
ing round  the  door." 

"Someone  of  importance  must  have  arrived,  I  suppose," 
said  Eveleen.  ''  Ah,  yes  !  it  is  the  young  hero  of  the  even- 
ing; let  us  go  down  into  the  hall,  Mabel  !  I  particularly  wish 
you  to  see  him  ;  you  used  to  know  him  well  in  the  old  days, 
so  come  now,  and  see  if  you  can  recognise  our  gallant  young 
Lieutenant." 

Lady  Mabel  and  Eveleen  had  just  reached  the  foot  of  the 
wide  oak  staircase,  when  they  noticed  Colonel  Corrie  and 
Captain  Annesley  coming  towards  them,  accompanied  by  a 
3^oung  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Marines.  Their 
progress  was  slow,  however,  for  as  they  passed  up  thg  room 
one  officer  after  another,  old  and  young  :  veterans  with  their 
hardly-won  honours,  young  lads  who  had  but  just  entered 
the  service,  brave  men  and  true,  holding  commissions  in  the 
navy,  or  in  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments,  one  and  all 
pressed  eagerly  forward  to  clasp  in  theirs  the  hand  of  the 
new-comer,  to  speak  words  of  kindly  praise  and  welcome, 
words  that  brought  a  bright,  steadfast  light  into  the  earnest 
eyes  of  the  recipient,  and  caused  his  face  to  flush  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  Yet  he  appeared  somewhat  bashful 
withal,  and  evidently  cared  not  to  be  thus  put  prominently 
forward  as  a  hero  ;  he  would  fain  have  made  his  way  quietly 
to  the  side  of  his  old  friend,  Captain  Annesley's  wife. 

There  was  still  to  be  another  interruption,  however,  ere 
he  reached  Eveleen's  side ;  for  there  was  heard  a  sudden, 
and  joyful  exclamation,  as  a  young  naval  officer  ran  down  the 
staircase  from  the  oak  gallery,  at  headlong  speed,  and  never 
pausing  until  he  stood  before  the  new-comer,  holding  out 
both  hands  in  eager  greeting.  For  a  moment  neither  of  the 
officers  spoke,  but  the  close,  lingering  hand-clasp,  and  the 
look  which  accompanied  it,  shewed  plainly  the  regard  in  which 
these  two  young  men  held  each  other.      Harry   Nelson   (for 
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he  it  was  who  had  made  the  swift  descent  into  the  ball-room) 
was   the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  surprise  !  when  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  Only  this  morning  !  the  troop-ship  that  brought  us  home 
is  now  lying  at  anchor  off"  Spithead  ;  but  she  is  to  set  sail 
again  for  Plymouth  in  a  few  days,  to  land  the  party  of  our 
men,  and  the  seamen  belonging  to  that  neighbourhood.  I 
shall  return  here,  of  course,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
Portsmouth  Division." 

"  Where  do  you  intend  staying  to-night  ?  " 

'*  Here,"  said  Colonel  Annesley,  kindly,  "  whenever  he  is 
on  shore  you  will  find  him  with  us,  and  wherever  we  may  be, 
Harry,  you  are  most  heartily  welcome,  as  you  know  right 
weU." 

'^  Many  thanks.  Colonel,"  replied  Nelson,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  young  Marine  officer,  he  said,  eagerly,  "  You 
must  come  on  board  our  ship  as  soon  as  you  can,  our 
Captain  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  so  will  Geordie 
McBean." 

''  Geordie  McBean  !  is  Jie  with  you  ?  "  asked  the  other, 
with  evident  interest. 

**  Yes,  and  he  is  getting  on  famously ;  has  been  distin- 
guishing himself  on  several  occasions.  He  is  a  perfect 
Hercules  in  stature.  But  what  a  fine  fellow  j^ow  have  grown  ! 
why,  I  believe  you  are  more  than  a  head  taller  than  I  am," 
said  Nelson,  somewhat  regretfully. 

''  Ah  !  but  you  know  : 

'  Small  herbs  have  grace  ;  great  weeds  do  grow  apace,'  " 

quoted  the  Lieutenant  of  Marines,  as  he  noticed  admiringly, 
the  easy,  graceful  bearing  of  the  smart,  young  naval  officer, 
who  was  looking  so  well  in  the  picturesque  uniform  of  the 
Royal  Navy  of  those  days. 

"  And,  as  they  say  in  my  country — 

'  Guid  gear  is  whiles  put  up  in  sma'  parcels.'  " 

said  Captain  Mclvor,  good-naturedly,  as  he  came  up  to  the 
group  just  in  time  to   hear  the    above  remarks  ;    "and  it    is 
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certainly  the  truth  in  this  case,"  added  the  officer  aside  to 
Annesley,  **  I  don't  beHeve  there  is  a  finer  young  fellow  in 
the  Service ;  he  is  a  worthy  namesake  of  our  famous 
Nelson." 

"Then  I  can  console  myself,"  returned  Harry  Nelson, 
laughing,  and  with  a  careless  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
'*  But  we  used  to  be  exactly  the  same  height,  do  you  re- 
member ?  " 

Here  he  paused  suddenly,  seeing  a  shadow  pass  over  the 
expressive  face  of  his  friend. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  I  "  was  the  quiet  reply,  but  the  tone 
was  so  grave  and  earnest,  that  those  other  officers  gathered 
round  them  looked  curiously  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
two  young  men. 

For  a  moment  the  thoughts  of  both  had  wandered  far  away 
from  the  brilliant  scene  before  them — far  away  to  a  lonely 
cell  in  Glencree  Barracks.  Harry  Nelson  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm  he 
said,  hurriedly  : 

"  But  come  !  I  must  not  keep  you  any  longer  from  your 
other  friends ;  I  see  Mrs.  Annesley  is  looking  quite  im- 
patient." 

"  There,  Mabel  ! "  said  Eveleen,  as  the  young  officers 
approached  them,  "do  you  recognise  him  now?  " 

"  Recognise  him,  Eveleen  ?  What  a  question  to  ask  !  Of 
course  I  do.     It  is  Mahe^s  fiafice.^' 

''Marie's  fiance  f "  exclaimed  Eveleen,  in  astonishment, 
"  then  he  is  her  hero — and  you  know  that  he  was " 

"  Your  husband's  little  protege]  the  brave  young  drummer, 
Shilrick  O'Toole,  who  has  proved  an  honour,  not  only  to  his 
own  corps,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Service." 

"You  say  truly  there,  Mabel !  At  first  I  used  to  wonder 
whether  we  acted  rightly  in  not  urging  Shilrick  to  acceptLord 
Thornbury's  offer  to  adopt  him,  but  he  showed  so  much 
objection  to  leave  the  Service,  or  to  go  where  he  could  not 
be  with  Armoric,  and  he  was  most  determined  in  his  final 
decision,  so  we  thought  it  best  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  I  think 
Armoric  was,  secretly,  very  glad,  and  proud  of  the  boy's 
independent  spirit." 

"  Lord  Thornbury  wished  to  adopt  Shilrick,  then  ?  " 
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'*  Why,  yes  !  He  wished  to  give  him  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, and  to  train  him  to  be  a  sort  of  help  to  himself  in  the 
management  of  the  Thornbury  estates,  Harry  being,  neces- 
sarily, so  often  absent.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  life 
would  have  suited  Shilrick,  and  when  his  lordship  found 
that  the  little  lad's  whole  heart  was  in  the  soldier's  life,  he 
was  most  liberal  in  paying  for  his  education,  and  has  since 
done  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  advancing  his  interests  in  the 
Corps,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  accomplished 
or  better  educated  young  man  in  the  Service.  Lord  Thorn- 
bury  and  Armoric  have  been  competing  which  could  do  the 
most  for  him,"  added  Eveleen,  laughing,  "and  I  really  believe 
sometimes  that  they  are  jealous  of  each  other,  with  regard 
to  their  young  protege  ',  but  Lord  and  Lady  Thornbury's 
friendship  and  liking  for  Shilrick  has,  of  course,  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  especially  since  he  has  risen  from 
the  ranks." 

*'  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  all  this,  both  on  Marie's  account 
and  Shilrick's.  Charlie  always  used  to  say  the  boy  would 
rise  in  the  world,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  kindly.  "  And  we  must 
remember  that,  though  the  O'Tooles  have  been  poor  for  some 
generations,  yet  their  descendants  have  good  blood  in  their 
veins." 

**  Yes  !  and  we  are  all  proud  of  Shilrick,  and  were  much 
pleased,  when  after  his  distinguished  services,  and  (as  the 
Press  were  unanimous  in  calling  it  at  the  time)  Miis  unsur- 
passed courage  and  undaunted  spirit,'  a  commission  was 
bestowed  upon  him  ;  Armoric  was  delighted,  as  you  may 
imagine.  But  just  latel}^,  as  I  suppose  you  have  heard, 
Shilrick  has  achieved  still  greater  fame  and  glory,  and  the 
very  Authorities  themselves,  always  so  slow  and  grudging 
in  their  acknowledgment  of  true  merit,  actually  in  this 
case,  added  their  share  of  praise  for  his  '  unprecedented 
gallantry.'  This  is  his  first  home-coming  since  then,  and 
so  his  brother  officers  were  anxious  to  give  him  a  warm 
welcome.  Officers  and  men  seem  alike  to  glory  in  the  boy's 
success ;  you  will  remember  he  used  to  be  called  *  The 
Pride  of  the  Corps '  in  the  old  days,  still  more  will  he  be 
that  now,  and  he  bears  his  honours  well,  from  all  I  hear,  and 
seems  *to  the  manner  born'  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 
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**You  have  heard  nothing  more  than  the  simple  truth, 
Eveleen,"  returned  Lady  Mabel,  '*and  since  his  promotion 
he  has  been  doing  his  best,  with  the  willing  and  kindly  help 
of  his  brother  officers,  to  make  the  best  of  the  education 
which  was  given  to  him,  and  to  fit  himself  for  his  new 
position ;  his  own  natural  refinement  has  done  the  rest, 
and  he  speaks  with  a  good,  pure  accent ;  the  soft,  musical 
brogue,  that  still  clings  to  his  lips,  only  serves  to  heighten  his 
attractions  ;  but  you  will  be  able  now  to  judge  for  yourself, 
Eveleen,  for  here  he  comes.  I  know  that  you  will  not  be 
disappointed." 

''  Ah  !  you  have  reached  us  at  last,  Shilrick,"  said  Eveleen, 
kindly,  as  she  held  out  both  her  hands  to  the  young  officer. 
'*  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  to  my  father's  house — 
^  cead  milk  failthc y  she  repeated,  softly,  in  the  beautiful 
native  Irish  that  Shilrick  had  always  loved  so  well  in  the 
old  days. 

*'  Many  thanks,  Mrs.  Annesley,  for  your  kindly  welcome," 
he  replied.  "  Oh  !  if  you  but  knew  how  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  meeting  with  yourself  and  the  Captain — sure 
I  ask  pardon,  I  mean  the  Colonel — for  the  last  few  years  I 
You  know  not  how  much  the  thoughts  of  all  the  dear  old 
friends  occupied  my  mind,  when  far  away  in  foreign  lands — 
far  from  home  and  country,  and  all  I  loved  best  in  the  world. 
You  cannot  imagine  how,  in  my  heart,  I  longed  to  sec  each 
one  who  had  been  dear  to  me  ;  and  as  1  stood  alone  on  the 
moonlit  deck  at  night,  when  sailing  home  in  the  very  same 
troop-ship  that  brought  us  over  from  Ireland,  just  ten  years 
ago,  in  memory  1  returned  once  more  to  the  old  scenes,  and 
saw  before  me  the  dear  familiar  faces  of  the  days  that  are 
gone,  I  seemed  again  to  hear  voices  that  have  long  since 
been  hushed  for  ever,  and  my  heart  yearned  still  more  to  see 
those  friends  who  were  left  to  me." 

'*  And  have  you  no  word  for  me^  Mr.  O'Toole  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Mabel,  smiling,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Faith,  then,  I  don't  think  I  have.  Lady  Mabel,  if  you  are 
thinking  of  being  so  formal  as  to  call  me  Mr.  O'Toole  now,  in- 
stead of  Shilrick,  as  it  used  to  be,"  returned  the  young  officer, 
laughing;  "indeed,  I  hke  the  old  name  best  from  old  friends," 
he  added,  softly.   "But,  seriously,  it  is  in  truth  an  unexpected 
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pleasure  to  myself  to  meet  your  ladyship  here  this  night.  Is 
Captain  Digby  also  present  ?  " 

"Now,  Shilrick  O'Toole  !  when  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
go  anywhere  ivitJwut  Captain  Digby  ?  " 

''Ah!  that's  true  for  you,  Lady  Mabel,"  replied  Shilrick. 
''But  although  I  may  have  appeared  unmindful  of  trifling  facts 
and  minor  details,  sure,  there  is  one  thing  I  never  can  forget,  as 
as  long  as  there  is  life  within  me,  and  that  is,  all  the  unvaried 
kindness  I  have  received  from  your  ladyship  and  your 
husband  ;  and  have  you  not  both  helped  me  to  attain  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know,  or  wish  for  ? "  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  I  hope  so,  Shilrick — I  hope  that  what  we  have  done  may 
prove  for  your  happiness/'  returned  Lady  Mabel,  kindly. 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Annesley,  who  had  been  convers- 
ing with  another  officer,  now  approached  the  group  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Shilrick's  shoulder^ 
he  said,  mysteriously  : 

"Shilrick  !  do  you  remember  that  I  promised  to  intro- 
duce you  to  a  new  friend,  and  to  let  you  see  an  old  one 
to-night  ?  " 

"Sure,  and  you  did.  Colonel !"  returned  the  young  officer, 
smiHng  brightly  ;  "  and  it's  all  impatience  I  am,  this  minute.'' 

"  Come,  then,  before  it  grows  any  later  in  the  night. 
You  shall  not  be  kept  long  away  from  this  gay  scene." 

Bowing  low  before  the  two  ladies,  Annesley  and  Shilrick 
then  walked  off  together. 

"  Don't  keep  him  long.  Colonel,"  called  Harry  Nelson  after 
them. 

As  they  passed  up  the  long  room,  many  admiring  glances 
followed  the  handsome  young  lieutenant,  for  the  beautiful 
face  that  had  been  so  much  admired  in  the  little  drummer, 
had  only  gained  fresh  attraction  and  charm  with  maturity, 
and  the  glorious,  soul-lit  eyes  still  shone  forth,  fearless  and 
steadfast  and  true. 

In  form,  Shilrick  was  tall  and  lithe,  and  well-proportioned, 
and  his  bearing  and  manner  full  of  unconscious  grace  and 
dignity ;  he  was  in  truth  : 

"  A  young  man,  tall  and  strong, 
Swift-footed  to  uphold  the  right, 
And  to  uproot  the  wrong," 
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Lady  Mabel  and  Eveleen  stood  silently  watching  him  until 
he  disappeared  with  Colonel  Annesley  among  the  crowd  of 
guests,  and  then  Eveleen,  turning  to  her  companion,  said, 
thoughtfully  : 

'*  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  young  friend  falling  in  love  with 
him,  Mabel  ;  I  only  hope  she  will  make  him  happy,  for  he 
certainly  deserves  it,  but  he  has  always  seemed,  even  from 
his  boyhood,  to  regard  life  so  seriously  and  earnestly.  Do 
you  really  think  that  Mademoiselle  Marie  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  appreciate  him  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Eveleen,  of  course  1  can  only  judge  by  what  I 
see  and  hear  for  myself :  but  I  can  assure  you  that  Marie 
seems  literally  to  worship  her  gallant  young  lover ;  she 
can  be  earnest  and  serious  too,  at  times,  and  she  is  of  a  very 
kindly  and  sympathetic  nature.  I  wonder  where  she  is  now," 
said  Lady  Mabel.  **  Somewhere  in  the  gardens,  I  suppose^ 
so  she  has  missed  seeing  the  triumphal  entry  of  her  young 
hero.  That  sentimental  Major  Drelincourt  will  keep  her  out 
there  long  enough,  looking  at  the  moon,  or  the  illuminations. 
1  must  find  her,  and  tell  her  of  the  pleasant  surprise  I  have 
in  store  for  her.  Come  with  me,  Eveleen,  and  when  you  see 
the  happy  love-light  steal  into  those  bright  eyes  of  hers  on 
hearing  of  her  lover's  arrival,  I  feel  assured  that  your  mind 
will  then  be  at  rest  concerning  the  future  happiness  of  your 
husband's  favourite,  Shilrick  O'Toole." 

Together  Lady  Mabel  and  Eveleen  went  their  way  in 
search  of  Marie  de  Trouville ;  while  Colonel  Annesley  con- 
ducted Shilrick  to  an  apartment  which  was  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  ball-room,  and  in  another  wing  of  the 
rambling  old  Manor  House. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


"  And  shall  that  early  hope  be  crowned  with  truth, 
Shall  he  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
And  bear  unscathed,  through  danger's  stormy  field, 
Virtue's  white  wreath,  and  Honour's  stainless  shield  ? 


Having  proceeded  along  a  wide  corridor  the  two  officers 
at  last  reached  a  massive  oak  door  before  which  hung  a 
handsome  curtain  of  antic|ue  tapestry. 

As  Colonel  Annesley  and  his  companion  approached  the 
room,  a  soldier  servant,  who  had  been  standing  near  the 
door,  saluted  them,  and  held  back  the  heavy  curtain  for  them 
to  pass  into  the  room. 

''Ah,  Martin  !  on  guard  as  usual  !  "  said  Annesley,  kindly. 

"  Why,  so  it  is,  Martin  !  "  exclaimed  Shilrick,  "and  sure 
it's  right  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  "  he  added,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  faithful  old  soldier.  "Still  true  to  your  post;  I 
see  you  have  not  left  Colonel  Annesley,  Martin  !  " 

"No,  sir  1  "  replied  Martin,  respectfully,  as  he  looked,  with 
pleasure  and  admiration,  at  the  bright,  winsome  young  face, 
and  the  tall,  graceful  figure  before  him.  "  Nor  I  never  means 
to — not  with  my  will  that  is — as  long  as  I  live.  I  was  down 
with  the  fever  the  last  campaign  that  me  and  the  master  was 
together,  and  he  nursed  me  all  through  it — Heaven  bless 
him  !  Then  the  Authorities,  as  was,  wanted  for  to  invalid  me 
— they  said  as  how  I'd  be  fit  for  nothing  afterwards,  but  the 
Colonel  as  now  is,  he  spoke  up  for  me,  and  kep'  me  on,  to 
wait  on  hisself,  and  so  they  let  me  bide.  So,  wherever  the 
master  may  be,  there  I'm  a  fixture,  sir,  unless  he  sends  me 
from  him." 
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"  Ah,  Shilrick  !  "  said  Annesley,  smiling,  "  but  I'm  afraid 
that  /  have  only  the  second  place  now,  for,  within  that  room, 
3^ou  will  find  my  rival^  and  Martinis  idol.  I  am  going  to 
leave  you  here.  I  wish  you  to  meet  your  new,  and  your  old 
friend  alone.  I  shall  return,  however,  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  I  think  that  all  the  greetings  are  over,  to  escort  you 
back  to  the  ball-room,  and  to  find  a  fair  partner  for  you  for 
the  next  dance." 

**  Prosperity  ain't  spoilt  yo//,  that's  certain,"  said  Martin, 
to  himself,  as  he  let  fall  the  curtain,  when  the  young  Lieu- 
tenant passed  into  the  room. 

Shilrick's  first  glance  as  he  entered,  revealed  to  his  ad- 
miring gaze  the  most  attractive  of  pictures.  The  library 
was  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  old  Manor  House.  The 
walls  (which  were  panelled),  the  floor,  and  the  ceiling  being 
all  of  polished  oak.  The  furniture,  of  richly-carved  wood,  was 
cushioned  with  tapestry,  of  soft  and  harmonious  colouring, 
the  rugs  spread  upon  the  floor  were  of  fine  furs  and  skins, 
and  brilliant-hued  tapestry ;  while  the  high  book-case^  were 
filled  with  valuable  and  much-treasured  volumes.  The 
antique  cabinets  and  curios  scattered  about  the  spacious 
apartment  might  have  graced  a  palace.  But  the  most  pleas- 
ing sight  of  all  to  Shilrick,  was  the  wide  hearth  upon  which 
burned  a  large  fire,  that  cast  a  warm,  ruddy  glow  upon  an 
immense  arm-chair,  which  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  hearth, 
its  occupants  being  a  very  beautiful  boy,  about  seven  years 
of  age,  who  lay  fast  asleep,  with  one  arm  thrown  lovingly 
round  a  little  Skye  terrier — the  veritable,  living  Nap  of  the 
old  days  at  Glencree. 

Shilrick  had  scarce  crossed  the  threshold,  when  his  faith- 
ful old  friend  sprang  off  the  chair,  and,  with  one  bound, 
landed  at  his  feet,  and  at  once  commenced  barking  joyfully, 
at  the  same  time  jumping  upon  him,  and  dancing  round  and 
round  him  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  thereby  expressing 
his  delighted  welcome  to  the  new-comer. 

It  was  years  since  Nap  had  seen  Shilrick  O'Toole,  yet  the 
faithful  little  creature  remembered  him  as  if  they  had  only 
parted  the  day  before. 

^*  Nap  !  Nap  !  "  called  a  bright,  clear  boy's  voice,  reproach- 
fully, for  Nap's  noisy  welcome  had  aroused  the  little  sleeper 
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in  the  chair,  who  now  sat  up  rubbing  his  eyes  and  casting 
furtive  glances  at  the  intruder  as  he  continued  to  reprove 
Nap,  "  oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  dog,  I  b'Heve  you've  torn 
the  lace  on  the  gentleman's  coat  sleeve." 

**  Never  mind  that ;  Nap  and  I  are  old  friends,  and  it  isn't 
the  first  time  he  has  done  that  same  either,"  replied  Shilrick, 
laughing,  as  he  remembered  a  certain  incident  at  the  Colonel's 
quarters  at  Glencree  years  ago,  "  sure  his  greeting  has 
warmed  my  heart  so  much  that  it  has  quite  compensated  me 
for-  any  damage  to  my  coat,"  he  added,  once  more  stooping 
to  bestow  many  a  kindly  caress  upon  his  little  four-footed 
friend. 

"  Oh  !  then  you  don't  mind  ! "  said  the  boy,  evidently 
greatly  pleased.  "That  is  like  me,  /  don't  mind  either. 
They  do  it  out  of  love,  you  know.  I  am  so  glad  you  didn't 
scold  him,  or  push  him  away  ;  it  hurts  them,  you  see,  almost 
as  much  as  if  you  beat  them — least  it  would  hurt  Nap^  I  know. 
We  shouldn't  like  if  we  went  loving  anyone  and  they  were  to 
push  us  away,  should  we  ?  But  you  are  standing  all  this 
time,  sir  ;  won't  you  sit  down  here — near  the  fire  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  have  come  to  see  grandfather,  or  father, — this  is 
my  grandfather's  house,  you  know,  but  we  are  staying  here 
just  now — so  I  am  sure  I  may  ask  you  to  sit  down,"  added 
the  little  lad,  courteously  ;  he  had  now  risen  from  his  seat, 
and  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent  was  pushing  the  great  arm- 
chair nearer  the  hearth  for  his  visitor. 

''  Many  thanks,  my  little  man  !  "  returned  Shilrick,  taking 
the  proffered  seat,  and  drawing  his  youthful  host  to  his  side, 
while  Nap  sat  at  their  feet  eagerly  looking  from  one  face  to 
the  other,  as  if  striving  to  understand  all  that  was  passing. 
"  And  now  you  must  tell  me  who  you  are,"  continued  Shil- 
rick; "yet  1  need  scarcely  ask,  why  !  you  are  the  very  image 
of  my  dear  Captain,"  he  added,  as  he  gazed  earnestly  down 
upon  the  beautiful,  childish  face  beside  him.  Yes — there 
was  no  mistake  about  the  striking  resemblance,  there  was 
Annesley's  dark  hair,  there  were  his  dark,  intensely-blue  eyes, 
with  their  long  black  lashes  ;  even  the  determined  little 
mouth  and  chin,  the  very  model  of  the  father's  ;  but  allied  to 
these  was  the  soft,  tender,  dreamy  expression  that  at  times 
made  his  mother's  face  so  beautiful. 
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"  I  am  Colonel  Annesley's  little  boy,"  was  the  dignified 
reply  to  Shilrick's  question,  ''  Sometimes  I  have  heard  the 
officers  call  me  '  Annesley's  bonnie  boy,'  sometimes — when 
I'm  up  to  mischief — I  hear  them  call  me  *  that  dreadful  boy  of 
Annesley's.'  " 

"And  are  you  very  often  up  to  mischief?  "  asked  Shilrick, 
smiling. 

**  No,  not  so  very,  very  often,  I  think,"  was  the  slow,  cau- 
tious reply,  ''  but  sometimes  I  get  blamed  for  what  I  haven't 
done,  and  then  Martin  goes  out  and  talks  to  them,  (those 
people  who  have  blamed  me,  you  know),  and  Martin  can  talk, 
Do  you  know  Martin  ?  He's  a  real  good  sort,  he  is.  But 
you  said  just  now  I  was  like  your  *  dear  Captain  ' — did  you 
mean  father  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Know  him  !  I  should  think  I  do,  my  little  chap  !  "  re- 
turned Shilrick,  earnestly. 

''Ah  !  then  I  suppose  you  do  like  him — every  one  likes 
father  that  knows  him — Martin  says  he  is  the  best  and  truest 
gentleman  in  all  the  world,"  said  the  child,  enthusiastically, 
his  bright  eyes  regarding  Shilrick,  eagerly  and  curiously. 

*'  Do  I  like  him  ?  Ah  !  my  boy  you  cannot  tell  how 
dearly,"  replied  Shilrick,  fervently.  **Yes!  Martin  speaks 
rightly  ;  a  braver  officer  and  a  truer "  gentleman  never  held 
the  King's  commission.  And,  oh  !  have  /  not  just  cause  to 
praise  him,  since  a  whole  life-time  of  gratitude  and  devotion 
can  never  repay  Colonel  Annesley  for  all  that  he  has  done  for 
me  and  mine." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  between  the  new 
friends,  and  the  child's  tender  heart  was  given  at  once,  and 
unreservedly,  to  the  one  who  had  spoken  in  such  earnest 
praise  of  his  dearly-loved  father  ;  and  as  Shilrick  felt  the  boy's 
arm  steal  caressingly  around  his  neck,  he  drew  his  little  com- 
panion closer  to  him. 

*'  And  now  you  must  tell  me  your  name,"  he  said. 

"I  am  called  Clinton  Percival  Shilrick  Annesley,"  replied 
the  boy,  proudly.  ''Clinton  is  after  grandfather — dear,  brave 
grandfather — Percival  is  the  name  of  my  godfather.  Lord 
Hetherington,  you  know  ;  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  too,  and  he 
is  very,  very  good  to  me  ;  sometimes  I  go  to  visit  him,  he  has 
a  great  lot  of  horses,  and  I  can  ride  them  all,  it  is  such  fun  to 
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go  to  his  house  ;  and  he  has  dogs,  and — and  oh,  such  a  heap 
of  other  things  !  " 

"And  would  you  come  to  see  me  some  day,  when  I  am 
settled  in  my  quarters  ?  "  asked  Shilrick. 

'*Yes  !     HavejKow  any  horses  ?  " 

"  No !  would  that  make  any  difference,  little  man  ?  You 
would  not  refuse  to  come  and  visit  me  because  I  have  no 
horses,  would  you  ?  " 

''Oh  no!"  repHed  the  child,  earnestly,  "I  don't  think 
that  would  make  any  difference  with  you^  'cause  I  like 
you." 

*'  Ah,  that's  right !  I  have  other  pets,  however  ;  a  dog,  a 
cat,  a  parrot  that  can  say  all  manner  of  things,  and  a  mon- 
key— such  a  clever,  jolly  little  creature." 

"Ah!  I  should  like  to  see  them  all,  'specially  the  monkey. 
We  have  some  pets  at  home,  too,  but  not  many  ;  father  says 
it  would  bother  Martin  to  have  too  many,  but  Martin  says  he 
wouldn't  mind,  not  one  bit,  'sides,  I  could  help  him  to  attend 
to  them  ;  only  there's  always  such  a  fuss  about  me  running 
about  wild  as  they  call  it,  and  making  myself  untidy,  and 
spoiling  my  clothes ;  it  was  something  dreadful  the  other  day 
— you  can't  think  ! — just  'cause  I  was  dressed  ready  for  a 
party  in  these  clothes,  and  run  out  to  the  stable  just  for  a 
minute  to  see  Major  Norton's  groom  make  up  his  horse's 
stall,  and  I  was  helping  him  to  sweep  it  out  so  nicely,  when 
father  and  Martin  came  and  found  me." 

Shilrick  could  well  imagine  the  scene,  and  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  Annesley's  proud  face  when  he  discovered  his 
son  and  heir  engaged  in  such  an  occupation  and  in  such  an 
attire,  which  was  a  handsome  suit  of  golden-brown  velvet 
and  maize-coloured  satin  made  in  the  style  of  Charles  I,,  the 
dainty  little  bronze  shoes  being  adorned  with  jewelled 
buckles. 

**  Well,  you  see,"  he  said  at  last,  when  he  was  able  to  as- 
sume a  sufficient  amount  of  gravity,  ''  I  don't  think  that  this 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  rig-out  to  wear  when  sweeping  the 
stables,  little  man," 

"  Oh  it  doesn't  matter  for  that  I  "  replied  Master  Annesley, 
with  sublime  indifference  as  to  cost,  or  the  general  fitness  of 
things,   '*  'cause  when  these  clothes  are  worn  out   I'll   have 
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Others,  of  course,  and  then  some  poor  Httle  boy  will  have 
these." 

"Ah!  I  see." 

"  But  my  godfather,  Lord  Pletherington,  has  written  some 
paper  which  says  I  am  to  have  some  fine  place  for  my  very 
own  when  I'm  a  man — twenty-one,  you  know — there's  a  jolly 
house  with  heaps  and  heaps  of  fields,  and  gardens,  and  woods 
all  round  it,  for  me  to  play  in,  and  stables  and  hounds,  so  I 
can  keep  as  many  animals  as  I  like  thcn^  and  be  able  to  attend 
to  them  myself,  and  needn't  bother  Martin,  'cause  I'll  be  a  big 
man  then  and  so  there  won't  be  any  fuss  about  whether  I'm  un- 
tidy, or  spoil  my  clothes,  it  is  stupid  to  make  a  row  over  such 
things,  isn't  it  ?  'cause  what's  a  few  clothes  to  mind  about ; 
'sides,  Martin  says  I'd  better  be  wearing  out  my  clothes 
playing,  and  enjoying  myself,  than  the  doctor's  shoes  coming 
to  see  me  and  giving  me  some  horrid  stuff,  which  would  be 
the  way  if  I  was  kept  cooped  up  in  the  drawing-room." 

**Yes,  indeed  !"  replied  Shilrick,  kindly,  as  he  smiled  at 
the  eager  little  face  raised  to  his.  ^ 

"  I  mean  to  give  Martin  a  large  pension  when  I'm  a  man,  so 
as  he  can  walk  about,  and  do  nothing  but  enjoy  himself  then^ 

"  Ah!  that  will  be  very  kind  of  you." 

''  Ah  no,  it  would  only  be  pleasing  myself,  you  know, 
'cause  I  do  dearly  like  Martin." 

"And  now,"  said  the  young  officer,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me 
why  you  are  called  Shilrick^ 

"  It  was  after  some  little  boy  father  used  to  be  very  fond 
of,  a  long  time  ago — a  drummer  he  was,  and  a  prodijedee 
of  father's,  and  he  saved  his  life  once,  and  mother  likes 
him  too,  'cause  she  says  father  wouldn't  be  alive  now  but  for 
that  brave  boy,  and  father,  he  says  if  I  grow  up  only  half  as 
brave,  and  honourable,  and  true  as  that  little  drummer,  he'll 
be  very  proud  of  me.  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  iral  good 
sort,  that  drumrner  boy,  don't  you  ?  I'm  sure  I  shall  be 
very,  very  fond  of  him  when  I  see  him.  But  I  say — you 
haven't  told  me  your  name  yet,  you  know — what  is  it  ? 
Will  you  tell  me  now  ?  " 

"  My  name  ?— It  is  Shilrick  O'Toole  !  " 

"  Why  !  that  was  the  drummer's  name  !  are  you  him  ? 
No — you  can't  be,  'cause  youVe  a  man,  he  was  a  ^qy." 
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"But,  sure  he's  a  man  now,"  said  Shilrick.  "Yes,  my 
little  lad  !  /was  the  drummer." 

For  an  instant  the  child  stood  speechless,  gazing  wonder- 
ingly  at  his  companion  ;  then,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  he  laid  his  head  upon  Shilrick's  shoulder,  saying : 

*' Ah  !  I  knew  I  should  like  that  drummer  very^  z/^ry  much 
if  ever  I  met  him.  And  now  you've  come  you'll  teach  me  to 
play  the  drum,  won't  you  ?  " 

''  Sure  an'  I  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life." 

**  But  I  forgot,"  continued  Master  Annesley,  shaking  his 
head,  doubtfully  ;  "I  forgot  Sergeant  Parker  and  Drum- 
Major  Smith,  they  might  be  offended,  you  know.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  hurt  their  feelings  ;  they're  not  half  2l  bad  sort." 

"  Parker  and  Smith  I  "  exclaimed  Shilrick,  ''  are  they  at 
Portsmouth  just  now  ?  " 

'*  Yes  !  and  they're  here  to-night,  playing  for  the  dancing. 
One  is  Drum-Major,  the  other  is  Sergeant  of  the  drum  and 
fife  band.  They  take  it  in  turns  to  teach  me  the  drum,  'cause 
both  wanted  to  do  it,  you  know ;  but  father  says  no 
one  that  he  has  ever  heard  plays  it  like  you ;  1  should  like 
you  to  teach  me.  I  must  find  some  way  of  making  it  up  to 
Drum-Major  Smith  and  Sergeant  Parker.  I'll  give  them  a 
present  out  of  my  next  pocket-money  and  when  I'm  a  man 
I'll  give  them  pensions.  But,  see  !"  added  the  little  fellow, 
suddenly,  and  running  over  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  he 
brought  out  a  drum,  which  he  displayed  triumphantly  to 
Shilrick,  ''  this  is  what  I  am  learning  on,  I  brought  it  here 
with  me  so  as  grandfather  could  hear  me  play.  Yo?i  play 
me  something  now,  won't  you  ?     Oh,  please  do  !  " 

^'  My  dear  boy,  your  grandfather  might  not  like  it  ;  they 
would  hear  it  all  over  the  house,  and — " 

'*  Oh,  no,  they  wouldn't  hear  a  note — not  where  all  the 
people  are,  it's  too  far  away,  'sides  grandfather  wouldn't 
mind,  everyone  says  he's  such  a  dear  old  gentleman — please 
play  me  one  tune — just  o;?^,"  pleaded  the  child. 

''Sure,  come  on  then!"  said  Shilrick,  at  last,  good- 
naturedly  taking  the  drum-sticks  in  his  hand,  and  swinging 
the  belt  over  his  shoulders. 

Having  once  commenced,  he  entered  fairly  into  the  spirit 
of  his  old  occupation.     After  sounding   the  prolonged   roll^ 
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for  which  he  had  always  been  famous,  he  broke  into  the 
time-honoured  tune  of  ''Auld  Lang  Syne,"  playing  each 
note  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  no  other  instrument  was 
required  to  mark  the  melody,  even  to  those  whose  ears  for 
music  might  not  be  of  the  keenest.  Ashe  was  just  conclu- 
ding his  performance  with  another  magnificent  roll,  which, 
commencing  loudl}^,  was  now  dying  away  into  a  distant  mur- 
mur, scarce  above  a  whisper,  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  door 
was  pushed  aside,  and  Marie  de  Trouville  entered,  and,  with 
outstretched  hands,  approached  Shilrick,  who,  throwing 
aside  the  drum,  hastened  to  meet  her,  and,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  eager  delight : 

"  Marie  ! — oh,  Marie  mavourneen  ! — sure  this  is  a  delight- 
ful surprise  ;  what  unexpected  happiness  to  meet  yoii  here 
to-night !  " 

"  Ah,  Shilrick,  my  love,  my  love  !  "  cried  Marie,  tenderly, 
**  it  is  of  a  truth  one  great  joy  to  me  also,  to  see  thee  once 
more,  for  it  does  seem  so  long  since  we  parted  ;  but  for  dis 
meeting,  it  was  all  so  arranged  and  planned  by  #ur  good 
Lady  Mabel.  But,  Shilrick,  what  is  it  dat  you  were  doing 
when  I  did  enter  ?  " 

"  Only  trying  a  new  kind  of  serenade,  my  dearest,"  he 
replied,  as  he  softly  passed  his  hand  over  the  golden  curls 
upon  her  forehead. 

'^  Look  here  ! — I  say — I  think  you  must  have  forgotten  that 
Nap  and  I  are  watching  you," — came  in  Master  Annesley's 
clear,  boyish  tones,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  chair, 
with  one  arm  round  Nap's  neck,  who  was  now  sitting  up 
in  the  chair,  blinking  his  eyes  in  the  firelight,  and  gravely 
watching  the  movements  of  the  new-comer. 

''  Sure  why  didn't  you  and  Nap  look  the  other  way,  then, 
you  little  rogue  ?  "  said  Shilrick,  laughing. 

'*  Oh,  you  dreadful  boy  !  "  exclaimed  Marie,  smiling  good- 
naturedly,  and  shaking  her  head  at  the  pretty  innocent  look- 
ing child  with  his  grave  assumption  of  dignity.  "Of  a  truth 
it  is  dat  he  must  be  one  *  enfant  terrible.'' " 

What  Master  Annesley  might  have-  replied  remains  un- 
known, for  at  that  moment  the  library  was  literally  invaded 
by  a  large  party  of  guests  from  the  ball-room.  Viscount 
Hetherington  and  his   charming  bride.   Captain  Digby  and 
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Lady  Mabel,  and  Colonel  Annesley  and  Eveleen,  Harry  Nel- 
son (whose  patience  had  been  fairly  exhausted)  ''  bringing 
up  the  rear." 

The  Viscount  had  paused  as  he  entered  the  room  to  be- 
stow an  affectionate  greeting  upon  his  godchild,  and  was 
then  about  to  present  his  wdfe  to  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
but,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  she  said,   pleasantly: 

''  Nay,  Percy  !  I  think  you  need  scarcely  introduce  me 
with  so  much  formality.  Mr.  Shilrick  O'Toole  !  "  she  con- 
tinued, kindly,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  young  officer, 
''  your  life's  history  has  been  so  closely  linked  with  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
heard  so  much  about  you,  from  time  to  time,  that,  indeed,  you 
seem  like  an  old  friend." 

''  A  thousand  thanks,  Lady  Hetherington,  for  your  kindly 
greeting,"  replied  Shilrick,  "sure  it's  pleased  I  am  to  meet 
your  ladyship;  but  indeed  'tis  little  that  I've  done  to  deserve 
such  a  warm  welcome,  as  that  which  I  have  received  this 
night  from  old  friends  and  new." 

''Ah  !  my  Lady  Hetherington,  1  pray  you  do  not  believe 
him,"  said  Annesley,  smiling  kindly,  *'our  young  hero — Sir 
Shilrick  O'Toole — is  much  too  bashful." 

^^  Sir  Shilrick  O'Toole?"  queried  Marie,  wonderingly, 
"  but  surely  dat  is  one  of  your  English  titles  of  nobility, 
Monsieur  le  Colonel — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  It  is.  Mademoiselle  deTrouville,"  replied  Annesley,  ''and 
I  can  assure  you,  we  have  just  heard  that  Shilrick  has  this 
day  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  King,  for  an 
act  of  gallantry  that  has  seldom  been  equalled — and  certainly 
never  surpassed.  All  England  has  heard  the  news  of  his  latest 
deeds  of  valour;  it  is  such  men  as  this  young  lover  of  yours 
who  keep  the  laurels  of  our  army  and  navy  for  ever  green 
and  untarnished.  But  you  seem  surprised.  Have  I  been 
the  first  to  tell  you  this  most  important  piece  of  news, 
mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  But,  yes  ! "  replied  Marie,  slowly  and  with  a  loving, 
tender  glance  in  the  direction  of  Shilrick,  who  was  eagerly 
watching  every  passing  expression  upon  the  sweet  faCe  of  the 
one  who  was  so  dear  to  him ;  "  of  a  truth  \\.ns  important,"  con- 
tinued the  3'oung  French  girl,  seriously,  "  but  not  de  most  im- 
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portant.  Ah  no  !  for  dat  was  when  you  did  tell  me  some  few 
minutes  past,  dat  in  dis  librairy  dere  was  someone  whom  I 
should  very  much  love  to  see — so  I  come — and  in  here  I  do  find 
my  own  true  Shilrick.  Monsieur  le  Colonel^  I  do  like  your  news 
well,  but  dere  is  nothing  dat  you  or  dat  any  other  persons 
could  say  of  my  Shilrick  could  make  me  think  de  better,  or 
de  worse,  of  him.  What  he  was — what  he  is — or  what  he 
may  be  in  de  distant,  unknown  future,  will  make  him  not 
seem  different  to  ine^  for  it  is  he  dat  will  still  be  my  brave  and 
faithful  young  soldier.  Have  I  not  said  indeed  dat  his 
drum  shall  always  have  de  very  first  place  of  honour  in  my 
salon  ?  " 

"  His  drum  ?  "  inquired  Colonel  Annesley,  curiously. 

"  Yes,  Colonel,"  replied  Shilrick,  smiling,  **  sure  you  see, 
sir,  I  had  a  fancy  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  drum  that  I  had 
carried  with  me  through  more  than  one  campaign,  and  that 
I  really  considered  to  have  been  the  ladder  by  which  I  have 
chmbed  to  fame,  fortune,  and  happiness,"  he  added,  shyly 
glancing  at  Marie.  ''  I  made  an  offer  to  the  authorities,  and 
faith  it's  themselves  that  drew  a  hard  bargain  with  me  ;  how- 
ever, I  gained  my  purpose  in  the  end,  after  due  consideration 
that  the  drum  in  question  was  old  by  that  time,  and  had  seen 
good  active  service  ashore  and  afloat,  and  I  had  promised  to 
replace  it  with  a  new  one." 

'*  Ah,  I  see  !  "  said  Annesley,  "  and  1  can  well  understand 
your  wish  to  possess  it.  And,  mademoiselle,"  he  continued, 
in  a  lower  voice,  again  turning  to  Marie,  *'you  have  good  cause 
to  be  proud  of  the  fame  of  this  young  lover  of  yours,  especi- 
ally when  it  has  been  so  nobly  won,  so  well-deserved ;  and 
for  yourself — well,  I  must  congratulate  you,  for  you  will  be 
Lady  a  Toole r 

''  Of  a  truth.  Monsieur  le  Colonel^  I  mn  both  proud  and 
pleased,"  returned  Marie,  earnestly,  "  because  it  is  dat  my 
Shilrick  has  won  dis  honour  by  some  brave  and  noble  deed ; 
but,"  she  added,  softly,  "  dere  is  nothing  in  de  whole  wide 
world  dat  could  make  him  greater  or  nobler  to  me — if  he 
were  de  monarch  of  all  dis  great  and  powerful  realm,  de  most 
precious  title  to  me  would  be  dat  of  his  wife — de  highest 
honour,  dat  of  having  won  his  love — and  Heaven  grant  I  may 
prove  worthy  of  it  !  " 
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While  they  were  speaking,  Shilrick  had  drawn  nearer  to 
them,  and  heard  what  they  were  saying. 

''  Thank  you,  Marie  mavourneen  !  "  he  said,  earnestly,  as 
he  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  "  but,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  I 
have  done  to  receive  so  much  love  and  honour;  nothing, 
surely,  but  what  any  one  of  my  comrades  would  have  done, 
had  the  chance  and  the  opportunity  fallen  to  his  lot.  Sure,  I 
can  only  hope  that,  as  an  officer  in  the  dear  old  corps,  I  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  as  many  real,  true  friends 
as  I  possessed  when  serving  in  the  ranks  as  Shilrick  the 
Drummer." 

Harry  Nelson  here  pressed  forward,  and  clasping  Shil- 
rick's  hands  in  his,  he  said,  earnestly,  "  God  bless  you, 
O'Toole  ! — I  am  so  very,  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  good 
fortune  and  happiness.  You  know  I  said  that  the  sky  could 
not  always  be  cloudy,  and  the  sea  rough,  for  such  as  yoUy 
who  sail  under  Heaven's  own  colours.  I  thought  that  loyal 
true  heart  of  yours  would  weather  the  storm,  and  bring  you 
safe  into  Port,  at  last." 

At  that  moment,  Marie's  fair  face,  full  of  earnest  tenderness 
and  love,  as  she  listened  to  the  words  of  the  kind-hearted 
young  sailor,  appeared  so  strangely  like  that  of  her  beautiful, 
but  unfortunate,  kinswoman — Estelle  O'Neill — that  both 
Colonel  Annesley  and  Eveleen  noticed  the  resemblance. 

"  Ay  !"  said  the  former,  in  a  low  voice,  audible  only  to  his 
wife.  *'  Well  may  she  value,  and  be  proud  of  the  man 
whose  love  she  has  won,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  proud 
O'Tooles,  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  whose  blood  flows 
through  his  veins.  Now,  as  ever,  he  will  be  the  Pride  of 
our  Corps,  for  he  is  an  honourable  gentleman  at  heart,  in  word 
and  deed,  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  tender  and  loving  as  a  woman 
— in  very  truth  — one  of  Nature's  noblemen — ever  faithful — 
ever  Loyal  and  True." 


And  so  we  take  leave  of  the  various  characters,  whose 
deeds,  and  whose  joys,  sorrows,  and  trials  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  this  romance,  and  like  the  men  and 
women  we  meet  in  real  life,  they,  in  due  time,  pass  out  of  our 
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sight,  and  out  of  our  ken  for  ever  in  this  world,  while  others 
fill  their  places  in  the  ranks  ;  and  thus,  still  side  by  side, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  false  and 
the  true,  march  onward  through  life  to  eternity ;  but  it  is  not 
for  us  to  judge  them,  for  how  can  we  tell  who  among  us,  in 
the  great  hereafter,  when  our  motives  as  well  as  our  actions 
will  be  brought  to  light,  may  be  found  deserving  of  praise  or 
censure. 


The  End. 


''  Out  of  the  ranks,  till  all  rise  up, 

For  the  muster-roll  of  that  far-off  shore ; 

Where  each  shall  be  known,  as  each  shall  be  judged 
By  the  standard  of  Truth  for  evermore," 


P3n?w^ 


